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In  School  Committeb,  September  12,  1871. 
Messrs.  Underwood,  Adams  of  Ward  16,  Dillaway,  Mon- 
roe, Mason,  Toland,  and  Ingalls  were  appointed  the  Commit- 
tee to  prepare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee. 

Attest : 

BARNARD  CAPEN, 

Secretary. 

In  School  Committee,  October  10,  1871. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  appointed  upon  the  Committee  to  prepare 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board. 

Attest : 

BARNARD   CAPEN, 

Secretary. 

In  School  Commtttee,  November  14,  1871. 

Orderedy  That  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report  have 
authority  to  print  the  usual  documents,  and  to  procure  en- 
gravings of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  of  such 
Grammar  School  buildings  completed  during  the  school  year 
as  may  be  necessary  to  show  the  state  of  school  architecture. 

Attest : 

BARNARD   CAPEN, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT. 


The  completion  of  a  year's  work  in  the  public 
schools  afltords  an  opportunity  for  review,  that  we 
may  see  what  positive  results  have  been  gained,  that 
we  may  test  the  excellence  of  methods  and  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  they  have  been  carried  out,  and 
that  we  may  endeavor  to  keep  pupils,  teachers,  and 
ourselves  in  the  path  of  improvement.  While  we 
rejoice  over  all  that  is  creditable,  we  must  scrutinize 
carefully  the  methods  that  are  deficient.  Gratulation 
comes  naturally,  and  is  always  ready  to  rise  to  our 
lips,  but  fearless  criticism  is  needed  also,  if  our  prog- 
ress in  culture  is  to  keep  pace  with  this  growing 
age,  and  if  our  city  is  to  retain  for  its  public  schools 
the  eminence  in  rank  they  once  enjoyed. 

It  is  our  duty  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  present 
condition  of  studies  in  the  various  grades  and  to 
make  some  suggestions  as  to  their  needs. 

PRIMABY    SCHOOLS. 

Attention  is  naturally  called  first  to  the  subject  of 
primary  instruction,  since  it  concerns  by  far  the  larg- 
er part  of  the  pupils,  and  upon  its  excellence  as  a 
foundation  the  whole  superstructure  of  education  is 
to  rest.  In  the  mode  of  instruction  that  is  generally 
followed,  by  presenting  tabular  statements  of  the 
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power  of  letters  singly  and  in  combination,  the  child's 
intellect  is  sought  to  be  addressed  primarily  through 
the  eye.  Nearly  every  letter  is  found  by  the  pupil  to 
have  diflferent  powers  in  diflTerent  positions.  To  have 
learned  twenty-six  characters  is  but  the  beginning  of 
the  diflSculty;  the  pupil  soon  ascertains  that  arbitrary 
and  (to  his  thinking)  senseless  rules  vary  the  sounds 
to  be  uttered  at  the  sight  of  each  character.  Attrac- 
tive pictures  and  clear  type  relieve  his  eyes,  but  do 
not  make  "  the  crooked  straight  and  the  rough  places 
plain.'^  It  is  a  long  and  painful  process.  His  memo- 
ry is  constantly  taxed,  his  reason  seldom  appealed  to. 
The  child's  mind,  is  of  course  undisciplined;  he  does 
not  know  how  to  **  study ''or  ^^get  a  lesson;"  the 
mere  act  of  giving  steady  attention  is  an  effort.  The 
teacher  therefore  must  be  a  private  tutor,  and  in- 
struct each  child  separately.  In  crowded  schools 
this  process  takes  up  the  whole  day,  with  a  very  small 
and  insufficient  allowance  of  time  to  each  pupil. 
While  the  weary  children  are  unemployed,  wait- 
ing for  their  several  turns  at  the  teacher's  side  (unless 
they  fortunately  doze),  uneasiness  begins,  disorder 
grows,  with  loss  of  temper  on  both  sides;  and,  in  the 
end,  the  little  martyrs  are  apt  to  get  some  tingling  re- 
minders, that  should  belong  rightfully  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  antiquated 
system.  To  those  who  have  seen  the  wiser  and  bet- 
ter way  there  is  nothing  more  disheartening  than  the 
sight  of  a  room  full  of  abcdarians  under  the  charge 
of  a  teacher  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  oral  in- 
struction, and  the  use  of  modern  appliances.  Her 
efforts  to  distribute  her  time  fairly  among  so  many 
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are  painfal;  so  are  her  well-meant  but  generally  fruit- 
less efforts  to  keep  order  among  two  score  restless 
little  people.  But  our  pity  is  chiefly  roused  for  the 
children  themselves,  restless  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, or  else  being  drilled  in  the  varying  sounds  or 
the  inexplicable  silence  of  letters,  of  which  the  im- 
pressions must  be  got  into  their  minds  by  a  process 
like  tattooing. 

Now  the  method  of  leading  pupils  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  formation  of  words  should  be  made  easy,  at- 
tractive and  short.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that  a  method  exists  that  relieves  teachers  from  per- 
plexities and  pupils  from  tears.  A  teacher  who  has 
had  the  advantage  of  observing  this  method  at  the 
Training  School,  and  has  learned  the  art  of  oral  in- 
struction, and  of  using  the  blackboard  for  illustrations, 
who  has  the  vital  qualities  that  engage  the  attention 
of  children,  and  the  sweet,  firm  temper  that  retains 
hold  upon  them,  will  be  able,  with  Leigh's  phonic  ex- 
ercises, to  conduct  a  whole  class  over  the  irregular 
field  without  a  stumble  —  ^  forty  reading  as  one.^. 

When  the  system  of  Dr.  Leigh  is  mentioned,  many 
excellent  people,  committee  men,  teachers  and  parents, 
shake  their  heads  incredulously.  It  has  been  stigma- 
tized as  a  ^  fancy  method.''  Philosophers  have  proved 
(to  their  own  satisfaction)  that  the  plan  is  vicious. 
Practical  men  (who  have  never  examined  it)  declare 
that  its  results  are  barren.  Teachers  (averse  to 
change)  say  they  have  no  difficulty  now;  that  the 
old  way  is  good  enough  for  them. 

We  beg  leave  to  say  that  six  years  of  careful  ex- 
periment in  several  schools  in  this  city  have  shown 
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the  best  results  from  this  system.  Pupils  learn  the 
sounds  belonging  to  phonic  type  very  readily ; 
and,  as  those  sounds  are  unchanging,  the  labor  is 
much  less  than  in  gaining  the  mastery  of  a  less  num- 
ber of  letters,  most  of  which  are  liable  to  arbitrary 
variations.  But  whether  this  reason  is  satisfactory 
to  doubters  or  not,  the  fact  leaves  no  room  for  dis- 
pute. "Within  six  months  ordinary  pupils  under  this 
system  get  nearly  through  the  second  reader, —  a 
point  which  pupils  by  the  old  method  are  always 
eighteen  months,  and  often  two  years  in  reaching. 
This  is  a  constant,  unvarying  result.  It  is  a  moder- 
ate statement  that  every  pupil  instructed  under  this 
new  method  saves  a  year  or  more  of  time  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  Grammar  School.  Is  it  not  much  to  add 
a  year  to  the  practical  duration  of  human  life? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  way  is  not  only  shortened, 
but  the  lessons  are  made  attractive.  When  a  lesson 
is  given,  the  eager  eyes  of  the  school  are  fixed  upon 
the  teacher  and  the  blackboard.  There  is  no  listless- 
ness,  no  writhing  upon  hard  benches,  no  longing  for 
release.  The  system,  further,  cultivates  both  percep- 
tion and  reason.  Words  are  never  parroted  either  in 
reading  or  spelling;  no  word  is  used  that  is  not  un- 
derstood. A  lesson  finished  implies  the  knowledge 
of  its  meaning  as  a  whole  and  in  parts,  and  the  power 
of  spelling  all  the  words  it  contains.  Intelligence 
advances  with  every  progressive  step. 

By  instinicting  the  pupils  together  not  only  is  time 
saved,  but  discipline  is  maintained  without  effort. 
The  pupils  whose  pleased  attention  is  held  at  the 
teacher's  will  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
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being  unruly.  The  list  of  punishments  in  such  schools 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum^  and  good  habits  are  perma- 
nently formed. 

A  writer  some  years  ago  urged  that  the  pupils, 
after  being  drilled  in  the  new  method,  would  have  to 
unlearn  Leigh  and  begin  to  learn  English.  This  was 
very  well  for  a  moderate  witticism;  but  the  practical 
test  is  the  true  one.  Phonic  characters  are  used  only 
until  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
monosyllables  and  most  common  words.  These  are 
acquired  with  a  facility  that  is  astonishing.  Taking 
each  sound  in  order,  the  sharp  perception  runs 
through  and  aggregates  them  into  a  word,  as  a  needle 
takes  up  beads  on  a  string.  When  this  point  is 
reached  the  difficulty  is  over;  the  leading-strings  are 
no  longer  needed.  The  pupil  takes  up  the  next  book 
in  order,  in  common  type,  and  with  scarce  a  blunder 
reads  off  fluently.  At  an  exhibition  of  a  primary 
class  in  the  Lincoln  District,  several  pupils,  who  had 
been  less  than  eighteen  months  under  instruction,  read 
at  sight  from  books  they  had  never  seen.  Other 
pupils,  who  had  never  used  any  but  phonic  type,  were 
put  to  the  severe  test  of  reading  from  common  type 
for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  an  audience;  and 
they  not  only  read  well,  but  uttered  their  words  with 
a  distinctness  and  purity  of  tone  that  ordinary  pupils 
never  attain.  So  much  for'  unlearning  Leigh.  There 
are  many  other  points  in  the  mode  of  teaching  pur- 
sued at  the  Training  School  to  which  attention  should 
be  called;  but  there  is  barely  time  to  mention  Object 
Lessons  as  a  most  admirable  mode  of  stimulating  the 
curiosity  of  children;  of  furnishing  amusement,  while 
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knowledge  is  imparted,  and  the  power  of  reasoning 
developed. 

Here  the  committee  might  reasonably  pause,  but 
they  cannot  refrain  from  asking  how  it  is  that  experi- 
ments like  these  should  have  gone  on  successfully, 
triumphantly,  for  years,  and  that  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  such  a  beneficent  system  should  have  been 
confined  to  only  a  part  of  the  schools  in  the  city? 
The  new  system  is  either  incomparably  the  best  for 
Primary  Schools,  or  its  advocates  are  wofully  deceived. 
There  has  been  ample  time  to  test  it.  If  it  is  what  its 
friends  claim,  the  city  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  it,  any  more  than  our  housewives  could  give  up 
their  sewing  machines.  The  matter  should  not  re- 
main in  doubt,  nor  be  left  to  chance  any  longer.  We 
therefore  suggest  that  the  results  of  the  new  system 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  a  special  committee, 
and  if  they  are  found  as  here  stated,  that  it  be  intro- 
duced as  speedily  as  is  practicable  into  all  Primary 
Schools.  The  same  committee  might  also  consider 
what  features,  if  any,  of  the  Kindergarten  system 
could  be  used,  either  in  connection  with  the  new 
system,  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  old. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  prospective  wants  of 
this  department  when  we  come  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Training  School. 

6BAMMAK   SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  Grammar  Schools  must  always 
be  a  subject  of  solicitude.  For  the  great  mass  of 
pupils  these  must  of  necessity  be  the  sole  means  of 
education;  they  are  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the 
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poor.  When  we  remember  that  the  fabric  of  free 
government  rests  upon  the  support  of  all  our  citizens, 
and  that  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious  have  equal 
political  power  with  the  wise  and  good,  we  feel  the 
responsibility  that  belongs  to  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  instruction,  and  are  impelled  not  only  to  urge  the 
bringing  of  all  youth  within  reach  of  good  influences, 
but  to  provide  for  them  the  best  and  amplest  training 
attainable.  In  the  space  of  a  very  few  years  the  edu- 
cation that  is  to  serve  for  a  lifetime  must  be  acquired. 
There  is  probably  very  little  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  order  or  the  relative  importance  of  the 
studies  that  belong  to  common-school  instruction. 
The  power  of  reading  English  intelligently,  fair  pen- 
manship, a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  numbers 
and  their  common  uses,  and  the  principal  facts  of 
geography,  are  the  obvious  foundations  of  all  sound 
teaching.  These  are  to  be  supplemented  by  various 
useful  lessons  given  in  as  ample  measure  as  time  al- 
lows. Probably  no  better  plan  has  been  set  forth  in 
form  than  the  programme  prepared  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  adopted  by  the  Board.  But  it  remains 
true  that  the  plan  that  is  best  administered  is  best, 
and  we  fear  that  the  suggestions  as  to  shortening  the 
old-fashioned  and  thoroughly  useless  drill  in  English 
grammar,  and  the  excess  of  equally  useless  memoriter 
lessons  in  geography,  hav6  not  been  universally  ac- 
cepted and  put  in  practice  by  teachers.  As  to  the 
first,  it  is  believed  that  no  pupil  ever  consciously  put 
the  machinery  of  the  grammar  in  action  to  detect  an 
error  in  speech,  or  to  examine  the  structure  of  a  sen- 
tence; and  it  is  insisted  by  all  scholars  that  a  corn- 
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mand  of  correct  and  easy  speech,  and  of  a  clear  and 
natural  style  of  writing,  is  to  be  gained  from  no  rules 
whatever,  but  by  familiarity  with  good  usage.  In 
geography  the  general  waste  of  time  is  equally  rep- 
rehensible. "When  the  general  truths  of  the  science 
have  been  learned,  the  attempt  to  burden  the  memory 
with  details  is  a  positive  wong.  "When  a  war  breaks 
out,  or  a  treaty  of  peace  is  made,  every  man  has  to 
consult  the  atlas  to  find  the  locality  mentioned,  no 
matter  how  minutely  he  went  over  the  ground  in  his 
early  studies.  Who  could  have  told  the  position  of 
Solferino  or  Villa  Franca,  of  Gravelotte  or  Sedan, 
when  those  names  became  famous?  The  pupil  who 
knows  the  general  outlines  of  the  system  has  acquired 
all  he  can  retain;  and,  if  more  time  were  to  be  given  to 
the  study,  he  would  derive  far  more  advantage  from  a 
knowledge  of  those  natural  laws  which  are  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  Physical  Geography.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  one  half  of  the  time  hereto- 
fore given  to  geography  and  grammar  in  pursuing 
the  old  routine  was  spent  to  no  purpose,  and  that 
pupils  lost  thereby  much  of  their  relish  for  all  study. 
In  the  art  of  reading  we  would  mention  with  ap- 
proval the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  secure  clear 
enunciation  and  the  use  of  pure  vowel  tones.  We 
perceive  and  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  vocal  train- 
ing in  the  expanded  lungs  and  resonant  voices  of 
pupils,  both  in  speech  and  song,  and  we  are  glad  to 
believe  that  this  most  useful  accomplishment  is  more 
justly  appreciated  than  ever,  before.  But  we  submit 
that  the  most  faultless  utterances,  the  most  perfect 
modulations  of  voice,  the  nicest  shades  of  emphasis, 
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are  of  little  worth  compared  with  the  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  ideas  conveyed,  which  every  reader 
should  make  evident,  and  the  want  of  which  not  all 
the  arts  of  the  elocutionist  can  conceal.  We  think 
that  more  time  should  be  spent  in  reading;  that  the 
exercise  should  be  made  an  attractive  one;  that  oc- 
casion should  be  taken  to  rouse  the  faculties  of  pupils 
to  follow  the  author's  meaning,  and  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  allusions  and  the  aptness  of  poetic  similes. 
We  do  not  undervalue  the  benefit  of  elocutionary 
practice,  but  we  think  the  development  of  perception 
and  thought  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  desire  to 
inculcate  a  correct  theory  of  inflections. 

The  importance  of  mathematics  is  so  well  under- 
stood, that  only  a  passing  reference  to  the  subject  is 
necessary.  The  processes  of  arithmetic  are  not  only 
most  necessary  for  their  own  sake,  but  most  useful  as 
a  means  of  cultivating  the  reasoning  faculties.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  study  can  be  or  ought  to  be 
made  easy,  except  for  the  few  who  inherit  natural 
taste  and  power  for  calculation.  But  every  pupil 
should  be  subjected  to  the  discipline,  no  matter  how 
distasteful  it  may  be.  The  very  effort  to  grasp  the 
principles,  and  to  master  the  processes,  is  of  service 
by  giving  an  increase  of  mental  power,  and  developing 
the  poise  of  the  faculties,  which  it  is  one  great  end  of 
all  study  to  attain. 

We  have  briefly  hinted  at  two  of  the  chief  natural 
divisions  of  mental  culture,  language  and  number  (or 
quantity).  The  third,  which  is  equally  marked  and 
elementary,  is  the  study  of  some  of  the  classes  of 
facts  upon  which  Natural  Science  is  based.  In  most  of 
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our  Grammar  Schools  this  last  is  represented  by  ge- 
ography only.  Towards  some  of  these  three  general 
objects  of  mquuy  the  nunds  of  pupils  are  du^ected  by 
their  inherent  tastes;  and  though  every  well-con- 
sidered scheme  of  education  should  embrace  them  all, 
yet  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  mental 
growth  of  a  pupil  when  there  is  manifested  an  early 
capacity  for  either.  The  proper  expansion  of  these 
primary  ideas  is  the  matter  in  hand. 

If  the  business  of  education  could  be  directed  by 
following  theories,  without  the  interference  of  uncom- 
fortable facts  in  social  life,  the  task  of  the  committee 
in  framing  courses  of  study  would  be  far  easier.  But 
we  have  to  consider  that  the  widely  differing  condi- 
tion of  parents  determines  in  a  great  measure  the 
needs  and  the  opportunities  of  their  children;  and  no 
progranune  can  be  established  that  will  be  the  best 
for  all  classes  of  pupils.  If  we  could  retain  scholars 
under  our  charge  until  near  maturity,  and  if  those 
scholars  were  to  have  similar  wants  and  similar  aims 
in  life,  we  could  make  an  ideal  system  that  would  ap- 
proach perfection.  But  we  must  remember  that  a 
large  proportion  of  boys  will  leave  school  before  com- 
pleting any  course,  no  matter  how  elementary.  Many 
are  forced  to  leave  as  soon  as  they  have  strength  to 
labor,  often  at  fourteen,  to  contribute  their  share 
towards  the  support  of  their  families.  Others  remain 
perhaps  a  year  longer,  and  then  seek  for  servile  places 
in  warehouses  and  shops,  lured  by  the  title  of  ^  clerk." 
Another  class  leaves  the  Granunar  Schools  at  a  still 
earlier  age  to  commence  classical  training;  because 
there  is  a  rooted  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many 
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that  Latin  and  Greek  paradigms  are  more  easily 
mastered  in  early  youth.  A  few,  comparatively,  finish 
the  programme  of  study  in  the  Grammar  School. 
"With  these  things  in  mind  we  shall  better  understand 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  adhering  to  one  unvarying 
programme  of  study  for  all  pupils,  and  perhaps  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  as  undesirable  as  it  is  difficult. 

It  will  be  admitted,  probably,  that  ordinary  primary 
instruction  and  the  first  part  of  a  Grammar  School 
course  are  needful  for  all  pupils,  whatever  may  be 
their  circumstances  or  destination.  When  boys  have 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  there  is  a 
proper  time  for  consideration.  If  the  pupil  manifests 
such  abilities  and  tastes  as  seem  to  demand  a  higher 
and  more  complete  education  than  the  Grammar 
School  can  give,  and  if  his  parents  have  the  means  and 
the  disposition  to  give  the  opportunity,  the  master  and 
the  committee  may  well  pause  before  requiring  him  to 
finish  any  Grammar  School  programme.  If  he  has 
made  suitable  proficiency  in  arithmetic,  in  reading, 
spelling  and  penmanship,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  geography  and  of  grammar,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  waste  of  time  for  him  to  continue  in  the 
Grammar  School.  He  should  go  at  once  to  the  Latin 
School,  where  his  English  studies  will  be  continued, 
and  where  he  can  commence,  in  his  best  years,  the 
task  for  which  all  the  period  of  his  youth  is  none  too 
long.  This  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
boy  who  remains  to  grace  a  lower  school-room  when 
he  should  be  put  to  higher  work,  or  who  gives  price- 
less time  to  complete  a  system,  no  matter  how  symmet- 
rical the  system  may  look  on  paper,  suflters  an  irrep- 
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arable  injury.  For  such  pupils,  therefore,  a  short 
cut  to  a  classical  school  must  be  provided  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready.  And  they  should  be  got  ready  early. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  boy  of  good  abilities,  start- 
ing at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  properly  trained, 
should  not  be  ready  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  for 
admission  into  the  Latin  School.  He  will  not  be  ready, 
however,  if  he  is  obliged  to  go  through  an  elaborate 
programme,  or  to  wait  for  duller  boys,  or  if  he  is 
made  to  study  the  rubbish  of  English  grammai',  and 
commit  endless  lists  of  obscure  names  in  geography. 
"We  are  not  prepared  to  say  with  equal  confidence 
that  the  same  reasoning  applies  as  fully  to  those  who  are 
to  enter  the  English  High  School,  but  many  of  the 
considerations  are  the  same.  Most  of  the  pupils  who 
follow  this  course  expect  to  enter  some  business  as 
learners,  and  they  must  finish  their  schooling  by  the 
time  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  or  they 
lose  their  chances  in  life.  If  such  is  the  limit  set  be- 
fore a  lad,  is  it  not  best  for  him,  provided  his  early 
training  has  been  thorough,  that  the  last  three  years  of 
his  course  should  be  spent  in  the  High  School,  where 
with  more  varied  and  liberal  studies,  with  better  ap- 
paratus, and  with  circumstances  to  stimulate  ambition 
and  give  maturity  to  character,  he  can  accomplish  far 
more  than  can  be  looked  for  under  the  tuition  of  the 
best  Grammar  School  master?  "Without  making  any 
absolute  rule,  we  should  say  that,  as  our  Grammar 
Schools  are  now  conducted,  those  boys  who  have 
reached  the  master's  room  are  generally  fitted  to  en- 
ter the  High  School,  or  at  least  to  commence  High 
School  work.    There  is  no  justice  in  keeping  a  pupil 
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under  merely  elementary  instruction  a  day  longer  than 
such  instruction  is  the  best  regimen  for  him  at  his 
"stage  of  progress,  and  in  view  of  his  prospective 
wants.  If  this  principle  were  carried  out  the  number 
of  candidates  for  High  School  instruction  would  be 
vastly  increased;  and  whether  such  instruction  should, 
for  a  time,  be  given  in  the  central  school,  or  in 
the  upper  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  or  in 
branches  of  the  central  school  established  in  a  few 
outlying  districts,  is  a  matter  that  will  come  up  for 
decision  at  no  distant  day. 

The  masters  of  Grammar  Schools  are  now  re- 
lieved from  the  exclusive  instruction  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  are  expected  to  act  virtually  as  district 
superintendents,  as  well  as  teachers.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness now^  to  see  that  every  grade  has  faithful  work 
done  for  it.  As  the  lower  classes  contain  the 
greater  number  whose  schooling  is  to  be  unhap- 
pily short,  it  is  their  duty  to  make  sure  that  those 
classes  have  the  best  possible  opportunities.  That 
master  will  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  who  gives  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
reinforcing  the  instniction^  and  the  influence  of  the 
teachers  who  are  to  make  the  first  and  most  lasting 
impressions  on  the  great  mass  of  the  children.  He 
will  do  this,  not  merely  for  humanity's  sake,  but,  if  he 
is  wise,  for  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  course  in 
raising  the  general  standard  of  teaching  and  of  at- 
tainment. Those  schools  where  the  master  sits  in 
solemn  state  in  the  upper  rooms,  giving  his  time  only 
to  those  who  reach  his  grade  in  regular  course,  will  be 
found  to  do  the  least  meritorious  work  as  a  whole, 
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and  to  keep  the  pupils  to  such  an  age  as  to  hinder  if 
not  to  frustrate  any  plans  for  their  higher  culture. 

A  Grammar  School,  conducted  by  an  active  and  far- 
sighted  master,  will  give  to  every  child  the  best  in- 
struction practicable,  whether  for  the  whole  course  or 
for  any  part  of  it.  The  boy  who  must  leave  to  drive 
a  cart,  or  work  in  a  factory,  will  have  some  training, 
and  that  the  best  for  him,  if  he  is  to  have  no  more. 
The  favored  lad  who  looks  forward  to  a  learned  ca- 
reer will  have  a  thorough  elementary  preparation,  and 
be  dismissed  to  take  his  proper  place.  Those  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  course  of  the  High  School,  or 
who  intend  to  go  beyond  it  and  pursue  engineering, 
or  the  natural  sciences,  at  the  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, may  continue  to  the  end,  or  may  branch  oflf  at  the 
proper  time.  And  for  those  who  do  not  expect  or 
are  unable  to  give  more  time  than  is  necessary  for  a 
common-school  education  the  programme  is  prepared 
under  which  the  teacher  can  do  all  that  is  possible. 

We  have  not  referred  to  female  pupils,  because  the 
age  and  requirements  for  entering  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School  are  such  as  make  the  step  from 
the  Grammar  Schools  an  easy  and  natural  one. 

To  carry  out  these  views  in  practice  is  by  no  means 
without  difficulty.  Regarding,  as  we  do,  promotion 
to  be  the  right  of  each  pupil,  not  to  be  delayed  by 
considerations  of  convenience,  nor  by  the  varying 
opinions  of  masters,  we  think  it  very  desirable  that  in 
some  way  there  should  be  an  active,  intelligent  and 
uniform  inspection  of  the  various  classes  at  certain 
stages.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty  as 
to  when  a  boy  should  leave  the  Grammar  School  for 
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the  Latin  School  or  the  English  High  School,  and 
there  ought  to  be  competent  authority  to  advise  or 
direct  such  a  transfer,  with  the  consent  of  parents. 
A  lad,  for  instance,  was  persuaded  to  remain  in  a 
Grammar  School  until  he  had  reached  his  sixteenth 
year,  although  the  master  knew  the  boy  was  destined 
for  College.  When  he  appeared  at  the  Latin  School 
he  was  not  practically  a  step  beyond  the  little  fellows 
who  entered  without  half  his  knowledge  of  English 
studies.  He  was  unwilling  to  be  classed  with  boys  in 
jackets  and  small  clothes,  and  was  unable,  of  course, 
to  enter  any  higher  class.  He  seemed  to  need  a  spe- 
cial course  for  himself;  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  city's  employing  a  private  tutor  for  him.  Had  the 
school  been  visited  by  some  authorized  examiners,  he 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  Latin  School  two  or 
three  years  earlier,  and  so  put  in  the  way  of  entering 
one  of  the  learned  professions  at  a  proper  time  of  life. 
Such  instances  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  nearly 
all  our  schools,  and  measures  cannot  be  taken  too 
soon  to  apply  some  practical  remedy.  Either  the 
superintendent  should  receive  the  necessary  assist- 
ance for  the  purpose,  or  some  special  committee 
should  be  clothed  with  the  proper  authority  to  make 
searching  examinations  of  each  class  of  boys  through- 
out the  city  annually,  and  cause  each  pupil  to  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  advancement  that  his  particular 
needs  require.  Meantime  the  masters  should  teach 
the  prescribed  courses  of  study  as  though  all  pupils 
were  to  complete  them,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  am- 
ple honor  of  carrying  out  their  part  in  the  greater 
programme  which  embraces  all  culture. 
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There  is  eomething  fascinating  to  the  mind,  we  are 
fully  aware,  in  the  idea  of  rounding  each  department 
of  a  system,  and  of  deploying  masses  of  pupils  by 
right  lines  in  colmnn;  the  wiser  idea,  however,  is  to 
regard  all  rules  but  as  general  directions,  to  be 
observed  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  to  be  administered  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals  rather  than  for  the  pleasure 
or  glory  of  the  ruler. 

ISTames,  even  when  known  to  be  misapplied,  do 
affect  our  opinions.  The  term  "  Grammar  School " 
means  a  school  for  instruction  in  languages;  such  is 
the  ancient  and  the  best  present  use.  The  studies  in 
our  so-called  Grammar  Schools  belong  almost  wholly 
to  what  is  classed  as  Elementary  Education.  They 
are  strictly  Intermediate  Schools,  and  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  fact. 

THE  LATIN   SCHOOL. 

The  changes  recently  made  in  the  plan  of  study  in 
this  ancient  and  highly  esteemed  school  will  not  pro- 
duce any  marked  effect,  until  the  class  which  begun 
with  the  new  system  shall  have  nearly  completed  its 
course.  The  work  of  the  first  years,  like  that  of  lay- 
ing the  piers  of  a  bridge,  is  out  of  sight,  but  not  the 
less  important  on  that  account.  One  fact  has  been 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  committee, 
and  that  is  the  impossibility  of  classifiying  the  hetero- 
geneous material  annually  gathered  for  admission. 
From  this  difficulty  have  sprung  nearly  all  the  evils 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  criticism  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school.  Few  of  the  candidates  come 
from  the  Grammar  Schools;  those  who  do  are  mostly 
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windfalls, — boys  that  have  dropped  from  the  regular 
classes,  impatient  of  discipline,  perhaps  under  no  good 
government  at  home,  and  whose  parents  foolishly 
hope  that,  when  once  in  the  Latin  School,  they  will, 
along  with  their  classical  training,  ^^  pick  up ''  enough 
of  arithmetic,  or  of  whatever  elementary  study  they 
are  deficient  in.  Others  are  graduates  from  private 
schools,  and  come  with  acquirements  so  scanty  that 
the  committee  can  but  wonder  whether  the  pupils  in 
pinafores  had  not  marked  out  and  directed  their  own 
course  of  study.  Dozens  of  pupils  came  last  season 
for  admission  who  did  not  know  the  multiplication 
table,  and  a  very  large  number  got  only  ten  per  cent 
of  correct  answers  to  a  series  of  very  simple  arithmet- 
ical questions.  Such  boys  needed  two  years  of  steady 
Grammar  School  discipline,  before  they  were  fitted 
to  begin  the  Latin  School  course;  yet  they  constituted 
the  majority  of  the  candidates  that  offered  for  ad- 
mission. Another  class  consisted  of  boys  who  had 
been  kept  too  long  at  the  Grammar  Schools;  boys  who 
were  familiar  with  all  the  English  studies  of  the  Latin 
School  course  for  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  second 
year.  These  were  naturally  desirous  to  shorten  their 
time  of  preparation  for  college,  and  probably  would 
be  able  to  enter  with  credit  in  four  years.  Then 
there  were  a  few  mature  youths,  to  whom  the  desire 
for  a  learned  career  had  lately  come.  They  were 
willing  to  do  double  or  quadruple  duty;  to  apply  their 
ripened  and  disciplined  faculties  to  the  severest  tasks, 
and  to  rush  through  with  such  preparation  as  they 
could  in  a  year  or  two,  because  the  shadow  of  Time 
was  close  behind  them.     For  these  last  exceptional 
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cases  provision  could  be  made,  without  breaking  up 
the  harmony  of  the  programme.  But  every  parent 
who  had  sent  his  child  at  any  of  the  different  stages  of 
progress  we  have  mentioned,  thought  his  special 
case  should  find  favor,  and  that  the  Latin  School 
was  not  performing  its  duty  if  it  did  not  receive  his 
offspring  just  as  he  stood,  and  make  him  ready  for 
college  in  just  the  number  of  years  that  the  parent 
thought  proper  to  allow  to  that  part  of  his  course. 

This  kind  of  pressure  has  constantly  been  exerted 
upon  the  master  of  the  school  and  upon  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  have  good- 
naturedly  tried  to  meet  the  wishes  of  parents  and 
friends,  and  go  on  as  best  they  could  with  classes  in 
which  were  gathered  little  ignoramuses  of  ten,  half- 
taught  and  self-willed  boys  of  twelve,  Grammar  School 
graduates  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  "and  belated  young 
men  of  eighteen  and  twenty.  In  a  class  consisting  of 
such  diverse  materials  there  could  be  but  one  thing  in 
common,  —  their  names  were  printed  in  the  same 
division  of  the  catalogue.  But  each  sort,  no  matter 
how  classified  nominally,  were  put  to  different  work, 
suited  to  their  age  and  attainments,  and  in  a  few 
years  hardly  a  dozen  of  them  held  together.  Some 
passed  on,  reaching  higher  classes,  skipping  years  at 
a  bound;  some  loitered  and  fell  back,  not  being  able 
to  make  up  for  elementary  deficiencies;  some  got  tired 
and  dropped  out;  a  very  small  number  finished  the 
course  with  equal  pace. 

In  every  instance  where  rules  that  have  been  ma- 
turely considered  are  broken  over  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals,  a  positive  injury  is  done  the  school.    Its 
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classification  goes  for  naught.  The  pupils,  instead  of 
going  through  the  course  with  something  like  order, 
are  like  a  mob,  trampling  down  every  vestige  of  rule, 
each  a  law  unto  himself,  and  each  requiring  substan- 
tially a  special  instruction.  If  this  principle  is  to  pre- 
vail, it  would  be  far  better  to  say  that  the  city  will  pro- 
vide private  tutors,  who  shall  receive  pupils  with  any 
or  no  preparation,  conduct  the  recitations  according 
to  individual  preferences,  and  omit  any  studies  for 
which  pupils  have  a  distaste. 

We  have  other  and  diflferent  plans  for  this  noble  and 
venerable  institution.  All  rules  have  their  necessary 
limitations,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  entire 
abrogation.  To  begin  with,  a  certain  standard  for 
admission  has  been  established.  It  is  not  a  high 
standard  when  the  end  of  the  course  is  considered.  It 
must  be  raised  year  by  year,  rather  than  lowered.  And 
we  would  earnestly  ask  the  masters  of  Grammar 
Schools,  and  especially  parents  who  intend  to  have  their 
sons  receive  a  classical  education^  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  these  requirements,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
such  pupils  are  made  proficient  in  these  indispensable 
studies.  There  is  no  time  nor  place  for  ^^  making  up'' 
any  deficiency.  Each  year  has  its  duties,  all  that  the 
pupU  can  fairly  get  through  with.  And  this  prepara- 
tion should  be  made  in  season;  pupils  should  not  loiter 
in  Grammar  Schools  after  they  have  gone  thoroughly 
over  the  ground  marked  out.  K  this  could  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  citizens  as  a  matter  of  imperative 
duty,  one  great  source  of  trouble,  both  for  pupils  and 
teachers,  would  be  avoided.  There  would  then  be  but 
one  irregular  class  to  be  disposed  of,  namely,  the  be- 
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lated  ones.  These  could  be  easily  distributed  and  set 
to  work. 

For  such  a  new  class  as  is  contemplated  m  the  new 
programme,  nearly  equal  in  age  and  in  attainments, 
there  would  be  only  one  further  difficulty,  which  is 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  to  shorten  the  course, 
and  so  throw  classes  into  confusion.  Upon  this 
point  we  have  a  few  observations  to  make.  The 
programme  that  has  been  adopted  has  been  very 
carefully  considered.  True  it  embraces  a  few  studies 
not  absolutely  required  for  admission  into  college, 
but  we  submit  that  it  contains  none  that  any  scholar 
will  say  are  not  desirable,  and  even  essential  to 
a  symmetrical  education,  none  that  can  be  omitted 
without  detriment.  We  feel  bound  therefore,  to 
insist,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this 
programme  on  the  part  of  every  pupil,  until  ex- 
perience shall  show  that  it  should  be  modified. 
"With  this  opinion,  we  are  willing  to  allow  of  the  most 
rapid  progress  that  covers  all  the  required  studies. 
The  yearly  examinations  are  intended  to  be  tests  of 
proficiency  in  the  required  studies  of  that  year;  and 
any  pupil  who  can  show  such  proficiency  is  entitled 
to  promotion,  whether  he  has  spent  the  usual  time  in 
going  over  the  ground  or  not.  This  rule,  enforced, 
as  all  rules  should  be,  firmly  yet  liberally,  will  con- 
solidate classes,  presei^ve  the  needed  order,  and  keep 
the  school  where  it  should  be,  as  part  of  a  great 
system,  and  prevent  it  from  lapsing  into  a  mere 
aggregation  of  guerillas,  each  fighting  for  learning 
^  on  his  own  hook."  These  principles  adhered  to  for 
a  few  years  will  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  those 
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whose  children  are  to  come  to  receive  its  benefits; 
will  bring  pupils  at  the  proper  age,  with  right  notions, 
and  with  the  ability  and  disposition  to  take  hold  with 
good  will  of  the  prescribed  studies,  and  to  learn  the 
needed  lessons  of  acquiescence  in  laws  framed  for  the 
general  good. 

The  masters  will  then  be  released  from  multifarious 
and  (in  a  general  sense)  unprofitable  labor,  and  be 
able  to  do  far  more  for  the  advancement  of  their 
pupils,  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number. 

Only  in  this  way  will  the  Latin  School  preserve  its 
rank  with  the  renowned  Granunar  Schools  of  the  Old 
"World,  in  the  high,  varied,  thorough  and  elegant  cul- 
ture of  its  sons.  The  committee  share  with  the 
graduates  in  their  proud  regard  for  the  school,  and 
they  pledge  their  unremitting  efibrts,  in  connection 
with  the  head  master  and  his  able  corps,  to  maintain 
and  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  its  well-earned  fame. 

Some  matters  which  concern  the  school,  in  common 
with  the  English  High  School,  are  noticed  in  subse- 
quent pages. 

ENGLISH  HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  school  appears  to  J)e  highly  prosperous.  Its 
numbers  continue  to  increase,  and  .there  is  an  evident 
spirit  of  emulation  among  the  pupils  and  of  co-opera- 
tion among  the  instructors,  that  give  promise  of  good 
results.  The  additional  year  of  study  has  been  a 
successful  experiment,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
in  the  end  this  may  become  a  part  of  the  regular 
course.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason 
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why  this  school  should  not  be  gradually  developed 
into  a  polytechnic  institution.  If  the  legitimate  High 
School  work  is  begun  by  pupils  at  a  proper  age, 
whether  in  the  High  School  itself,  or  in  several  sub- 
ordinate branches,  or  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  pres- 
ent Grammar  Schools,  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  carry 
on  mathematical,  scientific,  and  linguistic  studies, 
and  to  apply  them  directly  to  professional,  mechani- 
cal, and  mercantile  training.  Such  is  the  natural 
direction,  and  to  such  an  end  we  should  steadily  look. 
In  pointing  out  this  course  of  progress,  we  do  not 
mean  to  reflect  upon  the  management  of  the  school, 
by  any  means.  Probably  no  better  work  is  done  in 
any  of  our  public  schools.  But  the  intellectual  ten- 
dencies of  our  times  are  very  decidedly  onward;  and 
it  is  diflSicult  for  legislatoi's  to  set  a  limit  beyond  which 
public  instruction  is  not  to  be  carried.  If  the  new 
programme  of  the  Latin  School  is  faithfully  carried 
out,  every  graduate  will  have  quite  as  thorough  train- 
ing in  most  studies  as  college  graduates  had  twenty 
years  ago.  The  main  difference  will  be  in  the  omis- 
sion of  logic  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  which 
require  a  maturity  of  judgment  seldom  developed 
until  near  manhood.  The  public  will  then  be  taxed 
for  what  is  substantially  a  college  education  for  one 
class  of  pupils,  and  a  similar  completeness  of  training 
can  hardly  be  denied  to  those  who,  omitting  the 
classics,  desire  an  education  proper  for  practical  life. 
It  is  not  an  answer  to  say  that  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  been  established  for  that  purpose;  for. 
there  are  many  who  are  not  able  to  pay  even  the 
moderate  charges  of  that. school. 
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Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
Great  schools  do  not  rise  like  Aladdin's  palace. 
But  the  fourth  year's  course  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served, and  pains  taken  to  adapt  it  to  the  most  useful 
ends.  Preparation  could  be  made  for  such  special 
study  and  practice  as  is  needed  for  thorough  book- 
keeping, for  surveying,  navigation,  as  well  as  for 
general  culture. 

"We  believe,  further,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  all  teachers,  that  Latin  is  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical use;  and  we  do  not  see  that  if  it  is  pursued  as 
an  optional  study,  it  will  either  divert  the  pupils'  at- 
tention from  their  more  immediate  pursuits,  or  in  any 
material  degree  change  the  character  and  uses  of  the 
school. 

The  English  High  School  has  now  more  classes 
quartered  about  in  various  places  than  are  accom- 
modated in  the  main  building.  With  this  fact  in 
view,  we  can  but  wonder  that  it  should  be  said  that 
there  is  ^^no  pressing  necessity  for  additional  accom- 
modations." The  need  is  both  immediate  and  ur- 
gent. The  present  building  is  unfitted  in  every 
way  for  the  purpose.  It  has  not  sufficient  space 
in  its  yards,  passages  and  stairways,  nor  any 
hall  large  enough  for  even  its  ordinary  occa- 
sions. The  Latin  School,  which  occupies  the  other 
half  of  the  building,  though  not  so  crowded,  has 
its  outside  colonies  also,  and  has  no  proper  space 
for  doing  its  work  comfortably.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  the  two  schools  should  be  located 
near  each  other,  occupying  either  wings  of  the 
same  edifice  or  contiguous  buildings  in  the  same  lot. 
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Each  school  will  reqube  its  separate  rooms  for  daily 
occupancy,  as  well  as  separate  yards.  But  it  is  no 
longer  practicable  to  let  the  boys  take  their  exercise 
upon  the  Common;  the  military  drill  is  only  an  occa- 
sional resource,  though  it  occupies  quite  enough  of 
school  hours,  and  a  well-furnished  gymnasium  is 
greatly  needed.  Pupils  will  then  be  able  to  get  their 
indispensable  daily  exercise  with  very  little  loss  of 
time*  One  gymnasium  will  serve  for  both  schools. 
Next,  the  military  drill,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  up,  will  re- 
quire a  hall.  There  is  no  probability  that  the  new 
school-houses  will  be  located  where  the  use  of  a 
large  room  like  Boylston  Hall  can  be  obtained.  To 
give  regularity  to  the  drill  a  proper  hall  must  be  pro- 
vided; and  for  this  purpose  one  hall  will  serve  for 
both  schools.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  great 
hall  that  will  be  wanted  for  exhibitions  and  other 
public  exercises,  for  the  library,  which  is  greatly 
needed  for  both  schools,  for  cabinets  of  natural  sci- 
ence, and  philosophical  apparatus.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  three  halls,  for  gymnasium,  military  drill, 
and  for  declarpation,  with  other  rooms  enough  to  oc- 
cupy one  large  building,  will  be  wanted  for  either 
school  singly,  but  will  easily  accommodate  both  un- 
der joint  regulations. 

The  schools  will  also  exert  a  salutary  influence 
upon  each  other;  there  is  no  danger  that  the  English 
High  School  will  become  too  literary,  or  the  Latin 
School  too  practical.  Furthermore,  the  efforts  of  some 
of  our  most  thoughtful  members  have  been  given  to 
the  matter  of  allowing  the  freest  development  of 
pupils'  faculties,  and,  with  that  view,  of  making  the 
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requirements  for  admission  into  the  two  schools  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible,  so  that  pupils  who  begin 
to  show  abilities  and  taste  that  demand  a  different 
training  can  be  transferred  from  one  school  to  the 
other  without  much  jar,  and  without  the  loss  of  so 
much  time  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 

"We  think  that  a  spacious  lot  should  be  selected, 
upon  an  airy  and  handsome  avenue,  and  that  an 
edifice  with  a  centre  and  two  wings,  or  (what  is 
better)  three  buildings  conveniently  near  together, 
should  be  erected.  If  the  Council  properly  appre- 
ciates these  great  interests,  and  looks  to  the  wants 
of  the  future,  this  edifice,  or  this  group  of  build- 
ings, will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  that  prides 
itself  upon  the  honor  shown  to  learning  and  the  arts. 

The  temples  of  the  ancient  world  and  the  cathedrals 
of  the  middle  ages  showed  the  estimation  in  which 
religion  was  held  by  their  builders.  And  though 
splendid  edifices  do  not  imply  great  schools,  any  more 
than  high  battlements  constitute  the  State,  still,  where 
the  models  for  school  buildings  resemble  factories  or 
warehouses,  rather  than  temples  of  science  and  art,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  public  is  clearly  not  fanatic  on 
the  subject  of  education.  Nothing  impresses  a  travel- 
ler more  than  the  evident  pride  of  Englishmen  in  their 
great  public  schools.  Elaborate  architecture  and  ap- 
propriate surroundings  give  them  a  dignity  with  which 
the  softening  touches  of  age  are  in  perfect  harmony. 
How  many  of  our  school  buildings,  even  the  best  of 
them,  can  ever  acquire  a  really  venerable  character, 
or  will  be  visited  in  coming  years  by  lovers  of  the 
picturesque?  While  we  allow  that  many  recent  struc- 
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tures  are  large,  airy,  commodious,  and  adapted  to 
daily  uses,  we  should  yet  be  pleased  to  see  buildings 
for  the  English  High  School  and  for  the  Latin  School 
in  which,  without  forgetting  the  essentials  of  con- 
venience, there  should  be  embodied  in  ample  form 
our  ideas  of  beauty  and  proportion,  so  that  the  Bos- 
tonian  may  point  to  them  and  say,  ^^  There  is  what 
we  think  of  the  education  of  our  sons! '' 

Provision  should  be  made  for  one  thousand  High 
School  and  five  hundred  Latin  School  pupils. 

THE  girls'  high  AND  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  now  established  in  a  new,  large,  and 
well-proportioned  building;  it  is  furnished  with  need- 
ful appliances  for  instruction,  and  for  the  wants  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  is  capable  of  becoming  for 
the  one  sex  what  the  Latin  and  English  High  School 
combined  would  be  for  the  other.  The  varied  and 
growing  educational  facilities  oflfered  to  boys  are 
thought  to  be  matters  of  just  pride;  all  friends  of 
education  applaud  the  efibrts  made  to  fill  out  for  them 
to  a  more  liberal  circumference  the  I'ange  of  English 
studies,  and  to  carry  still  higher  the  standard  of  class- 
ical attainments.  It  becomes  us  to  see  to  it  that  the 
studies  of  this  school  —  at  once  school  and  college  for 
one  half  of  our  pupils  —  cover  as  large  a  period  of 
time  as  can  be  afibrded;  that  those  studies  are  the  ones 
best  adapted  to  the  general  culture  of  all  the  pupils, 
and  that  nothing  attainable,  either  of  solid  excellence 
or  of  literary  accomplishment,  shall  be  wanting  from 
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the  course.  It  is  quite  too  late  in  the  century  to  say 
of  any  branches  of  study  that  they  are  not  suited  to 
woman's  capacity,  or  are  useless  to  her  in  her  sphere 
of  life.  And  as  the  course  of  High  School  study  for 
boys  is  likely  to  be  not  less  than  four  years  hereafter, 
it  may  be  woith  while  to  Consider  whether  there 
should  not  be  an  additional  year  spent  in  this  school, 
in  order  to  carry  out  those  studies  and  that  discipline 
which  require  mature  faculties  on  the  part  of  pupils. 
There  might  be  elective  studies  also,  such  as  Italian, 
with  ampler  courses  of  literature,  both  of  English 
and  other  languages. 

There  would  seem  also  to  be  an  additional  reason 
for  lengthening  the  course,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  and  increasing  number  oflFer  themselves  for  ad- 
mission under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  are  well  qualified 
to  enter,  if  they  had  come  to  the  prescribed  age.  We 
feel  compelled  to  differ  with  our  predecessors  as  to 
the  propriety  of  insisting  upon  the  standard  of  age. 
We  think  they  should  be  admitted  when  they  have 
finished  the  Grammar  School  course  with  credit. 
That  course  cannot  be  lengthened,  certainly  not  in 
mixed  schools,  as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  with- 
out the  most  serious  injury  to  the  pupils  of  the  Latin 
and  English  High  Schools.  When  the  Primary 
Schools  throughout  the  city  are  taught  in  the  way  and 
with  the  thoroughness  that  we  have  advocated,  and 
when  in  the  Grammar  Schools  the  doctrine  of  promo- 
tion as  an  individual  right  is  recognized,  a  very  large 
number  if  not  a  majority  of  girls  will  be  fitted  to  enter 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  at  from  fourteen 
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to  fourteen  and  a  half  years  of  age.  What  are  .such 
pupils  to  do  meanwhile?  A  year's  idleness  may  de- 
velop their  bodies,  but  it  will  serve  to  dull  or  rust 
their  minds  and  destroy  their  studious  habits  and 
tastes.  The  great  central  school  must  receive  them, 
and  if  it  has  no  classes  •for  them,  the  proper  classes 
must  be  found.  The  institution  might  be  treated  as 
buildings  sometimes  are,  raised  up  while  a  new  story 
is  built  under  it. 

The  name  of  this  school  leads  us  to  consider  the 
twofold  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded.  It  will 
not  do  to  forget  either  object.  We  do  not  agree  with 
the  opinion  that  the  young  lady  who  does  not  expect 
to  teach  can  afford  to  neglect  any  of  the  solid 
branches;  still  less  do  we  think  that  the  future  teacher 
should  confine  her  attention  to  the  "  useful  studies,'' 
and  give  no  time  to  languages,  literature,  and  to  the 
subjects  that  give  culture  and  refinement  to  faculties 
and  manners.  In  the  first  place  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween these  two  general  courses  is  the  best  for  the 
symmetrical  development  of  any  mind, —  best  for  the 
daughter  of  wealthy  parents  in  her  destined  circle; 
best  for  the  less  favored  girl,  who  is  to  teach  or  to  de- 
rive her  support  from  other  employment.  In  a  com- 
mercial country  like  ours  no  one  can  predict  the 
fortunes  of  any  family.  The  delicately  nurtiu'ed  girl 
may  be  obliged  by  some  turn  of  affairs  to  become  a 
teacher,  and  the  energetic  daughter  of  poorer  parent- 
age may  come  into  the  possession  of  wealth.  K  they 
have  been  judiciously  trained,  they  can  exchange 
places  without  great  difficulty. 
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By  this  statement  we  mean  that  the  basis  of  all 
good  education  is  virtually  the  same;  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  meet  under  one 
roof  to  receive  a  training  that  is  best  for  all.  * 

The  present  course,  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  be 
admirably  proportioned,  and  we  would  not  omit  any 
part  of  it,  least  of  all  from  the  desire  of  saving  time 
for  normal  training.  If  there  is  any  person  that  re- 
quires thoroughness  of  discipline,  variety  of  attain- 
ment, the  power  of  expression  that  comes  from  lan- 
guage, the  taste  which  is  developed  by  drawing  and 
music,  and  the  aptness  of  illustration  which  general 
culture  brings,  it  is  the  teacher.  Character  is  indis- 
pensable, we  know,  as  our  predecessors  have  warmly 
m-ged;  but  we  would  also  insist  upon  ample  and 
various  culture.  The  oral  instructor  cannot  have  too 
many  resources,  either  for  her  regular  work  or  for  the 
scarcely  less  useful  amusements  by  which  the  minds 
of  pupils  are  to  be  refreshed.  The  experienced  visitor, 
upon  entering  a  Grammar  or  Primary  School,  soon 
sees  whether  the  teacher  has  given  thought  to  her 
vocation,  and  what  use  she  makes  of  her  reading  and 
her  observation.  She  radiates  knowledge,  and  the 
most  remote  and  apparently  impractical  of  her  accom- 
plishments come  into  service  daily. 

When  we  speak  of  the  training  of  teachers,  we  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  anj'- 
thing  in  the  regular  course;  nothing  is  to  be  omitted 
to  make  room  for  it;  the  teacher  is  to  have  all  the 
graces  attainable;  and  the  normal  training  is  a  super- 
added course,  to  be  given  to  those  only  who  have 
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finished  the  regular  course  of  this  or  a  similar 
school. 

"We  are  convinced  that  as  a  normal  seminary  this 
school  does  not  answer  the  expectations  of  educators, 
nor  supply  the  wants  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary. 
Schools  by  training  up  teachers  capable  of  im- 
parting instruction  by  the  best  methods.  The  re- 
ports of  the  training  department  show  that  it  has 
furnished  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  teachers 
annually  appointed.  A  singular  apathy  upon  this 
important  subject  prevails  among  many.  There  would 
seem  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion,  hardly  concealed,  and 
yet  not  openly  avowed,  that,  after  all,  the  Training 
School  is  like  a  child's  baby-house,  in  which  culinary 
and  other  domestic  afiairs  are  carried  on  in  a  ^^  make- 
believe''  manner,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a 
pleasing  but  useless  appendage. 

To  doubt  the  value  and  efficiency  of  theoretical  and 
practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching,  especially 
w^hen  accompanied  by  daily  examples  in  instructing  a 
normal  class,  is  to  renounce  the  benefits  of  all  ex- 
perience, and  all  belief  in  the  ability  of  man  to  build 
up  any  science  from  facts.  What  will  be  said  of  the 
teacher  who  pronounces  his  pupil  fit  to  be  a  ship- 
master when  he  has  acquired  the  mathematics,  but 
has  never  taken  a  sextant  in  his  hand?  Will  trigo- 
nometry make  him  a  surveyor  without  actual  ex- 
perience with  the  instruments  in  the  field?  Is  not 
clinical  instruction  the  best  possible  training  for  the 
physician?  Is  not  the  actual  trial  of  a  case,  even  in 
a  moot  court,  the  best  way  to  fix  legal  principles  in 
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the  young  lawyer's  mind  and  to  give  him  the  power 
of  applying  what  he  has  learned?  The  analogies  are 
endless,  and  the  conclusion  they  lead  to  cannot  be 
resisted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  ap- 
plicants for  situations  as  teachers  would  qualify  them- 
selves to  teach  in  the  best  way,  provided  they  knew 
it  was  necessary.  But  it  is  notorious  and  lamentable 
that  there  is  not  the  least  uniformity  of  requirement 
in  the  various  schools,  and  scarcely  ever  any  pretence 
of  an  examination  J  and  it  is  rather  wonderful  that 
such  excellent  average  results  are  obtained.  "We 
shall  never  do  our  duty  as  a  committee,  and  shall 
never  put  our  common-school  instruction  upon  a  per- 
manent basis,  beyond  the  reach  of  interference  by  the 
ignorant,  and  by  those  who  have  private,  or  sectarian, 
or  other  unworthy  ends  to  serve,  until  we  establish 
some  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers, 
and  make  a  certificate  from  a  Training  School  or  from 
an  independent  board  of  examiners  as  indispensable 
a  prerequisite  as  the  diploma  is  for  a  physician,  and 
the  order  of  court  for  the  admission  of  an  attorney. 

Having  done  this,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  Train- 
ing School  needs  modification  it  will  speedily  get  it. 
Enlargement  and  ampler  facilities  it  must  have. 
Normal  classes  should  be  provided  for  it,  taken  entire 
(and  not  made  up  by  invidious  selections)  from 
neighboring  schools,  with  the  concurrent  action  of 
district  committees.  And  we  think  it  will  be  best  to 
have  this  department  disconnected  from  the  present 
school,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  a  competent 
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person,  male  or  female,  so  that  there  may  not  be  the 
friction  of  an  imperium  in  imperiOj  a  government 
within  a  government.  But  we  do  not  think  such  a 
Training  School  should,  under  that  guise,  compete 
with  the  Girls'  High  School  in  the  business  of  gen- 
eral education.  Its  functions  should  be  restricted 
to  the  preparing  of  teachers  in  a  single  year  (if  that 
time  should  be  found  sufficient)  for  their  practical 
duties  by  daily  practical  lessons  given  to  normal 
classes.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  a  separation 
farther  back  at  an  earlier  age,  that  would  divide  girls 
into  classes  by  assumed  horizontal  lines,  and  give  rise 
to  inevitable  rivalry,  jealousy  and  ill-feeling,  and  per- 
haps tend  to  make  the  membership  in  one  school  a 
badge  of  distinction,  and  in  the  other  an  evidence  of 
an  inferior  social  condition.  Besides,  the  present 
building  is  large  enough  for  both  purposes,  and 
another  structure  would  not  be  needed,  certainly  not 
until  there  is  a  great  and  salutary  change  in  the  mode 
of  examining  and  appointing  teachers. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  little  tedious  we  wish  to 
make  a  few  more  observations  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  culture  of  teachers.  All  purely  technical 
training,  as  Coleridge  said  of  the  law,  like  a  grind-* 
stone,  while  it  sharpens,  tends  to  narrow.  The  very 
best  and  most  conscientious  teachers  often  show  the 
effects  of  this.  We  are  afraid  that  many  of  our  pro- 
fessional educators  are  too  much  inclined  to  regard 
with  disfavor  those  elements  of  culture  which  they 
cannot  see  the  immediate  use  of.  Their  eagerness 
for  results  makes  them  neglectful  of  some  things  which 
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Others,  standing  at  a  due  point  for  perspective,  see  to 
be  essential.  The  pictures  of  the  school-master,  and 
school-mistress,  as  painted  by  the  great  novelists  and 
poets,  though  heightened  by  a  little  natural  exaggera- 
tion, show  to  us  the  tendencies  to  be  guarded  against. 
They  are  generally  represented  as  thin  by  tempera- 
ment, and  made  more  so  by  nervous  anxiety,  —  for- 
mal in  manner  and  precise  in  speech,  —  mindful 
overmuch  of  trifles,  —  disposed  to  be  dictatorial,  be- 
cause in  a  position  to  exact  and  to  receive  homage 
and  obedience,  —  positive,  angular,  utilitarian,  and 
commonplace.  This  is  the  typical  pedagogue  as  he 
appears  in  fiction.  Let  us  cheerfully  grant  that  it  is 
an  overcharged  and  unfair  picture.  But  caricatures 
instruct  us  by  pointing  out  the  tendencies  that  are  to 
be  restrained  or  avoided.  And  with  this  obvious  les- 
son before  us,  shall  we  fail  to  read  it?  Shall  we 
not  see,  since  the  teacher's  profession,  when  begun, 
has  certain  reacting  influences  which  are  to  be  held  in 
check  and  guarded  against,  that  in  the  preparation 
for  that  profession  those  qualities  that  belong  to  a 
well-rounded  character,  especially  liveliness  of  temper, 
grace  of  manner,  and  breadth  of  culture,  should  be 
most  assiduously  developed  and  fortified? 

We  shall  be  told  by  ^^  practical "  people  that  poor 
girls  need  a  special  school  in  which  they  can  in  the 
shortest  time  fit  themselves  to  teach,  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  give  the  time  for  a  proper  course. 
"We  have  a  strong,  natural  sympathy  for  poverty, 
and  especially  for  poor  young  women,  for  whom  so 
few  employments  are  now  available;  and  we  shall  be 
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glad  to  aid  them  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interests  J  but  our  sympathies  are  rather  with  the  fif- 
ty children,  and  their  vital  needs  must  not  suffer  while 
we  are  doing  a  kindness  to  the  teacher;  and  we  must 
remember  that  the  most  fatal  injury  that  can  be  done 
to  the  teacher's  position  is  to  make  it  in  any  respect 
an  eleemosynary  one.  It  is  honorable  while  it  is  filled 
by  those  best  qualified  to  discharge  its  duties,  and  no 
longer.  To  this  natural  but  misjudging  sympathy 
is  generally  owing  the  appointment  of  whatever  in- 
competent teachers  our  schools  are  burdened  with. 

Let  us  leave  to  gardeners  the  production  of  black 
tulips  and  blue  dahlias,  as  well  as  arbor-vitas  cones, 
dwarf  quinces,  and  those  unhappy  pear-trees  crucified 
on  palings;  and  let  it  be  our  duty  to  provide  for  the 
full  and  natural  development  of  human  plants  and 
flowers,  spiritually  and  bodily,  to  establish  such  sys- 
tems as  will  lighten  labor,  will  take  the  stoop  out  of 
patient  shoulders,  restore  the  bloom  to  pale  cheeks, 
and  the  light  to  weary  eyes;  so  that  a  model  school- 
mistress shall  be  a  model  woman,  graceful  and  strong, 
in  full  sympathy  with  her  pupils,  and  no  longer 
doomed  to  premature  nervous  debility,  nor  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  indifference. 

MUSIC. 

This  department  appears  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state  of  progress.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  reading 
music  and  in  producing  correct  natural  sounds  is 
given  to  the  pupils  from  their  first  entrance  into  the 
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Primary  Schools,  and  the  efforts  of  the  several  super- 
visors are  devoted  to  making  the  various  steps  of  that 
musical  instruction  and  practice  combine  in  a  philo- 
sophical system.  It  is  certain  that  the  standard  of 
musical  knowledge,  and  of  ability  and  taste  in  per- 
formance, has  very  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
few  years.  If  all  the  pupils  competent  to  sing  in 
parts  correctly,  in  good  choral  style,  were  gathered 
into  one  body  it  would  require  a  stage  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  much-vaunted  Jubilee. 

An  experiment  has  been  in  progress  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1871  and  the  winter  of  1872 
that  may  lead  to  favorable  results,  although  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  partial  abandonment  of  the  high  ground 
taken  the  year  previous,  and  a  return  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  dividing  the  schools  between  the  music  teach- 
ers, leaving  each  one  to  teach  in  his  own  way.  The 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  Primary  Schools,  Mr.  Mason, 
represented  that  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  method  of  teaching,  and  desired  to  have  a 
school  assigned  to  him,  that  he  might  give  instruction 
in  all  its  various  classes,  and  so  exhibit  his  system  by  a 
connected  series  of  examples.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  he  was  reminded  that  in  his  own  proper  sphere 
he  was  exerting  a  wider  influence  than  would  be  pos- 
sible under  any  ^^perpendicular '^  division  of  duties; 
the  Music  Committee  reluctantly  acceded  to  his 
wishes,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  chief  musical  supervisor,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  give  the  entire  musical  instruction  in  a  cer- 
tain school.    "When  this  was  done,  it  was  impossible 
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to  deny  similar  requests  made  by  Messrs.  Sharland 
and  Holt,  the  supervisors  of  music  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  accordingly  each  of  these  gentlemen  has 
now  a  separate  school  in  which  he  is  sole  instructor. 

For  a  mere  experiment  this  state  of  things  might  be 
tolerated;  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
long.  If  in  the  musical  progress  of  any  one  of  these 
schools  there  should  appear  to  be  any  special  excel- 
lences, they  can  be  noted,  and  the  improvement  made 
available  for  all  of  them.  The  valuable  traits  of 
each  system  (if  there  are  distinct  systems)  ought  to 
be  gathered  together.  The  present  competition  must 
have  two  unpleasant  results:  it  must  foster  a  jealous 
rivalry  between  the  supervisors,  who  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  feeling,  but  rather  to  work  together 
for  the  general  good ;  and  it  must  result  in  giving  to 
the  three  schools  mentioned  a  great  deal  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  musical  drill,  and  perhaps  in  occupy- 
ing more  of  the  time  of  the  pupils  (under  the  forcing 
system  that  is  sure  to  grow  out  of  any  strife  for 
superiority)  than  a  just  regard  for  the  claims  of  other 
studies  should  allow. 

The  annual  exhibition  in  June  last  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  long  series.  As  the  report  of 
the  Music  Committee  will  probably  give  an  account 
of  it,  the  details  may  be  omitted  here.  We  cannot 
forbear  to  mention  one  thing,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
exhibition  in  honor  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  which 
is,  that  the  City  Council  assumed  the  entire  control  of 
its  management,  practically  ignoring  the  Music  Com- 
mittee of  this  Board.     They  issued  the  letters  of  invi- 
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tation  over  their  official  signatures,  so  that  even  the 
members  of  the  Music  Committee  who  were  present 
entered  as  spectators  of  the  festival  which  their  own 
labors  had  made  possible,  by  the  favor  of  the  Aldermen 
and  Councilmen  who  represented  the  city  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  distribution  of  tickets  was  made  with  a  simi- 
lar want  of  consideration  for  the  rights  of  this  Board. 
"We  think  it  should  be  made  certain  that  no  concert 
or  musical  festival  shall  take  place  hereafter  which 
shall  not  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  proper 
committee. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  these  annual  concerts,  we 
would  observe  that  a  great  wrong  is  done  to  the 
feelings  of  parents  by  depriving  them  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  and  seeing  their  children  on  these 
interesting  occasions.  We  think  they  have  the  first 
right,  and  we  would  recommend  that  two  perform- 
ances shall  be  given,  to  one  of  which  each  member  of 
the  chorus  shall  have  one  or  two  tickets.  If  but  one 
performance  can  be  given,  let  the  parents  enjoy  it, 
and  let  all  the  city  officials  exercise  a  wholesome  self- 
denial. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  eagerness  with  which  our 
citizens  press  for  tickets  to  these  concerts.  The  city 
has  nothing  else  so  fair  to  show.  And  we  add,  with 
what  we  believe  is  a  just  pride,  that  no  city  in  the 
civilized  world  can  present  such  a  splendid  chorus  of 
children,  so  officered  and  drilled,  so  competent  to  sing. 

If  we  would  show  to  a  foreigner  the  spectacle  that 
testifies  most  strongly  to  our  culture  as  a  people,  that 
distinguishes  ours  from  other  merely  great  and  pros- 
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perous  cities,  we  could  find  nothing  like  this.  Other 
cities  have  galleries,  halls,  statues,  paintings,  libraries, 
and  other  institutions  which  make  our  progress  in  the 
arts  look  poor  and  mean.  But  that  glorious  chorus, 
especially  when  considered  as  a  representative  of 
twelve  thousand  more  that  could  be  gathered  if  we 
had  a  colossal  hall  for  them,  is  without  a  parallel.  And 
the  thoughtful  mind  begins  to  consider  that  each  small 
atom  of  that  grand  mass  of  harmony  is  the  light  and 
beauty  of  some  home,  and  that  the  humanizing  influ- 
ences of  this  loveliest  of  the  arts  are  diffused  like 
the  common  light  and  air. 

We  shall  not  be  thought  too  enthusiastic,  perhaps, 
if  we  urge  that  music,  as  a  means  of  education,  is 
more  important  than  is  generally  considered.  Few 
pupils  come  to  be  eminent  mathematicians  or  linguists.  ' 
The  works  of  classic  authors,  and  the  aerial  architec- 
ture of  the  geometer,  are  for  the  very  few.  We  teach 
the  higher  things  for  the  exercise  they  give  to  the 
faculties,  and  because  we  may  develop  some  new  La- 
place, or  Newton,  or  Bowditch.  But  we  find  prac- 
tically, that,  after  school  days  are  over,  the  mathematics 
are  laid  aside,  and  that  Horace  and  Virgil  become 
dusty. 

For  the  average  man  and  woman^  the  arts  that  re- 
fine nature  and  malce  life  heautifalj  such  as  music  and 
drawing,  are  more  beneficial  than  high  mental  culti- 
vation. We  would  give  the  high  cultivation  if  we 
can.  We  would  enlarge  the  mental  horizon  of  every 
pupil.  We  would  show  the  greatness  of  God  in  the 
laws  of  the  universe  j  in  the  nice  equilibrium  of  the 
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solar  system;  in  the  succession  of  geologic  strata,  in 
glaciers,  mountain  chains  and  volcanic  craters  j  in  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  in  the  structure  of  animals; 
but  when  all  is  done,  the  influence  of  music  will  have 
much  more  to  do  with  their  daily  happiness.  It  will 
make  them  more  contented  with  their  lot;  will  banish 
weariness,  and  lead  their  minds  into  that  repose 
which  it  is  the  highest  philosophy  to  gain. 

DRAWING. 

With  regard  to  this  important  branch  of  public  in- 
struction, a  new  and  lively  interest  has  arisen  during 
the  last  year.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken  to 
bring  the  whole  body  of  pupils  under  an  intelligent 
system  of  instruction,  by  educating  the  teachers  in 
normal  classes.  The  report  of  the  Drawing  Commit- 
tee will  best  show  what  has  been  done,  and  what  re- 
mains to  be  undertaken.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  movements  made  in  our  time,  and  its 
effects  will  be  felt  powerfully  in  many  ways.  Educa- 
tion is  not  altogether  an  interior  process;  other  fac- 
ulties besides  the  reason  demand  cultivation.  Draw- 
ing, which  educates  the  eye  and  the  hand,  gives 
facility  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  mechanic,  as 
well  as  the  plans  of  the  engineer,  the  fancies  of  the 
designer  in  decoration,  the  recollections  of  the  trav- 
eller, and  the  conceptions  of  the  creative  artist.  By 
the  power  to  draw,  the  value  of  any  mechanic's  labor 
is  vastly  increased,  and  in  time  we  shall  see  greater 
elegance  in  furniture,  in  household  utensils,  in  oma- 
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mental  fabrics,  and  in  domestic  architecture.  With 
increased  knowledge  of  art  in  its  higher  forms,  we 
shall  see  less  of  the  wretched  plaster-ornaments,  and 
the  tasteless  pictures  now  cherished  in  so  many 
houses.  Books  will  be  free  from  the  coarse  and  ig- 
norantly  drawn  plates  of  which  so  many  are  now 
^illustrated.''  Another  generation,  reared  under 
these  more  favorable  influences,  will  grow  up  with 
finer  instincts  of  proportion,  and  we  may  hope  that 
Art,  in  its  true  power  and  divine  beauty,  may  not 
always  be  the  meaningless  word  it  has  so  long 
been. 

Aside  from  these  remote  prospective  benefits,  the 
trammg  of  our  teachers  m  the  art  is  sure  to  bring 
immediate  advantages.  We  have  before  called  atten- 
tion to  the  power  which  a  teacher  exerts  in  oral  in- 
struction. The  art  of  making  thought  visible  by 
illustrative  figures  on  the  blackboard  is  the  natural 
complement  of  oral  teaching.  The  intelligent  teacher 
talks  with  chalk  in  hand,  illustrating  as  she  proceeds. 
She  does  in  this  way  a  twofold  work,  arresting  atten- 
tion and  making  impressions  that  are  indelible. 
What  Agassiz  is  before  a  class  of  naturalists,  the 
model  teacher  becomes  in  the  estimation  of  her  ex- 
pectant pupils. 

The  public  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Walter  Smith  as  director  of  art  instruc- 
tion, since  from  his  familiarity  with  the  workings  of 
drawing  schools  in  England,  and  from  his  great 
natural  aptitude  as  an  educator,  much  is  to  be  hoped 
for  in  this  department. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  city  charter  and  ordinances  give  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  the  entire  control 
of  the  erection  of  new  school-houses;  but  although 
this  Board  has  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  we 
cannot  avoid  feeling  some  personal  interest  in  the 
construction  and  conveniences  of  the  buildings  in 
which  all  our  labors  are  to  be  carried  on.  In  some 
respects  the  liberality  of  the  City  Council  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  Many  of  the  recently  constructed 
buildings  are  elegant  as  well  as  costly  (and  cost  is 
not  always  the  measui'e  of  elegance);  and  a  com- 
mendable spirit  has  been  shown  to  meet  the  demands 
for  the  accommodation  of  pupils. 

But  it  is  but  just  to-say  that  there  is  no  one  of  these 
fine  structures  but  what  could  have  been  improved 
if  the  building  committees  had  chosen  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  experience  of  this  Board.  The  Shurtleff 
School-house,  for  instance,  has  very  insufficient  light 
in  the  upper  story.  In  a  cloudy  afternoon  the  master's 
room  is  too  dark  for  ordinary  uses;  and  the  large  hall 
is  always  so  gloomy  that  no  proper  effect  can  be  given 
to  an  examination  or  exhibition  in  it.  The  Capen 
Primary  School,  comer  of  Sixth  and  I  streets,  is  very 
pleasing  in  its  appearance,  and  is  a  vast  improvement 
upon  most  buildings  of  its  class;  but  though  it  has 
just  been  completed  (in  1871),  it  is  only  partially  ven- 
tilated ;  the  visitor  on  coming  into  a  full  room  finds  his 
nose  assailed  and  his  lungs  burdened  at  once.  In  the 
original  plan  provision  was  made  for  two  channels  for 
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ventilation  in  each  room ;  but  the  City  Auditor  informs 
us  in  his  report  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings thought  one  would  answer,  and  so  saved  the  ex- 
pense. Fresh  air  is  certainly  the  cheapest  of  neces- 
saries, and  we  think  it  is  time  that  perfect  and 
thorough  ventilation  should  be  insisted  upon  in  every 
room  in  which  so  many  tender  lungs  are  to  play. 
However  it  is  but  just  to  the  members  of  the  City 
Government  to  say  that  they  mete  to  themselves  the 
same  measure  of  fresh  air  that  they  give  to  the  chil- 
dren. Those  who  have  breathed  the  air  of  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  and  of  the  Aldermen's  room  during  late 
sessions  cannot  accuse  them  of  being  selfish  in  this 
respect. 

In  planning  large  halls  it  seems  strange  that  our  ar- 
chitects have  not  thought  of  lighting  them  partially 
from  above.  The  great  hall  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  for  instance,  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved by  such  a  change.  Neither  pictures,  nor 
sculpture,  nor  the  more  beautiful  living  groups,  show 
so  well  in  the  cross  lights  from  side  windows. 

If  some  of  the  results  of  many  years'  observation 
and  experience  can  be  used  in  planning  the  new  build- 
ings for  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  it  will 
prove  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  coming  generations  of 
boys.    For  their  sake  we  make  the  suggestions. 

SOHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

The  steady  progress  which  has  been  made  by  this 
school  from  its  commencement  in  1869,  and  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  past  year,  is  most  gratifying  to 
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the  committee  as  well  as  to  many  others  who  were  at 
first  inclined  to  regard  its  establishment  as  a  doubtful 
experiment.  The  pupils  have  made  excellent  progress 
in  their  studies  andexhibit  great  enthusiasm  and  pride 
in  their  daily  achievements.  Parents  and  friends  ex- 
press their  surprise  and  pleasure  that  the  pupils  ac- 
complish so  much.  Letters  of  commendation  are  con- 
stantly received  from  prominent  educators  who  have 
visited  the  school  and  examined  the  plan  pursued. 
Much  interest  is  also  manifested  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  as  well  as  beyond  its  limits  in  regard  to  the 
school,  and  inquiries  as  to  terms  of  admission  and 
other  details  have  been  numerous,  several  having 
been  received  from  the  Western  States.  A  number 
of  those  who  have  visited  this  school  have  testified 
their  interest  by  donations  of  money  and  clothing, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  for  the  benefit  of 
pupils  whose  parents  are  in  indigent  circumstances. 
One  gentleman  kindly  sent  for  this  purpose  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars.  Ten  dollars  w^as  contributed  by  a 
lady,  and  one  of  our  prominent  citizens  not  long 
since  gave  to  Miss  Fuller,  the  principal  of  the  school, 
a  discretionary  order  on  a  clothing-house  for  such 
articles  as  might  be  required  by  the  more  needy  chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  during 
the  year  to  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  this  school 
as  the  introduction  of  Prof.  Alex.  Melville  Bell's  sys- 
tem of  ^^  visible  speech,"  which  was  done  by  his  son, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bell,  in  a  course  of  lessons  to  the  teachers 
and  pupils  in  March  and  April.  By  means  of  this 
system,  deaf  mutes  can  be  readily  taught  to  articulate 
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correctly,  and  with  proper  inflections,  even  the  most 
difficult  sounds  and  words. 

In  addition  to  articulation  and  lip  reading,  the  pu- 
pils are  instructed  in  all  the  studies  taught  in  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  and  have  been 
graded  to  a  considerable  extent,  although  much  indi- 
vidual instruction  is  necessary  in  articulation. 

The  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  was  thirty- 
eight,  and  the  average  attendance  thirty-three. 

The  principal  and  three  assistant  teachers  have 
been  employed,  concerning  whose  zeal  and  unremit- 
ting fidelity  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commen- 
dation. 


Other  subjects  are  presented  in  the  accompanying 
reports  and  tables,  including  full  statistics  for  the 
year.  For  these  matters,  and  for  the  accounts  of  the 
dedication  of  new  school-houses,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  pages  that  folloAV. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  Chairman. 
WiLLL^M  T.  Adams. 

CnARLES  K.  DiLLAWAT. 

George  H.  Monroe. 
Lyman  Mason. 

nUGH  J.  TOLAND. 

Richard  M.  Ingalls. 
Henry  C.  Hunt. 
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The  Committee  on  the  Latin  School  respectftilly 
submit  the  following  Report:  — 

The  average  nimiber  of  scholars  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  1, 1871,  was  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four.  Average  attendance,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  The  number  in  the  first  class  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  twenty-five,  of  whom  nineteen  entered  Har- 
vard University,  two  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  one  Nicholet  College,  Quebec.  Two  went  into 
business,  and  one  engaged  in  the  study  of  music. 
.  In  June,  1871,  diplomas  were  awarded  to  twenty- 
six  young  gentlemen,  and  Franklin  medals  to  Wil- 
liam T.  Campbell,  Frank  Campbell,  Lester  W.  Clark, 
Frederic  R.  Comee,  Ashton  L.  Dam,  Gorham  P.  Fau- 
con,  John  C.  Lane,  Charles  C.  Lord,  Henry  S.  Mil- 
ton, George  H.  Monks,  Granville  H.  Norcross,  Mor- 
ton H.  Prince. 

The  pupils  have  been  instructed  by  one  head-mas- 
ter, ten  masters,  one  sub-master,  one  teacher  of 
the  French  language,  and  one  teacher  of  military 
driU. 

Of  the  one  hundred  boys  who  presented  themselves 
for  admission  September  1,  1870,  only  eleven  were 
found  to  be  sufficiently  qualified  to  proceed  with 
the  new  programme  of  study  introduced  at  that 
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time.  The  disposition  to  be  made  of  this  very 
large  per  cent,  of  candidates,  unprepared  to  pursue 
profitably,  or  even  tolerably,  the  course  of  study 
marked  out,  engaged  at  once  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  But  few  of  them  knew  of  the  advanced 
requirements  of  the  school,  the  programme  having 
been  decided  upon  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  A  classification  of  the  boys  was 
made,  and  a  great  amount  of  purely  preparatory  work 
was  undertaken  by  the  teachers.  A  few,  it  was 
seen,  could  not  go  on  with  any  comfort  to  them- 
selves, and  they  left  the  school.  Others,  and  much 
the  larger  portion,  pursued  studies  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  the  present  sixth  class,  and  the  remamder, 
with  such  as  have  joined  them,  constitute  the  fifth 
class.  The  work  of  the  year  was  necessarily  largely 
of  that  kind  which  attends  a  change  so  great  in  the 
studies  of  a  school  as  were  those  at  this  time  adopted. 
A  good  beginning,  however,  was  made  with  the 
new  programme,  and  it  is  now  confidently  anticipated 
that  another  year  will  witness  much  more  satisfactory 
results.  Sufficient  progress  has  already  been  made  to 
satisfy  the  Committee  and  teachers  of  the  school,  that 
the  present  curriculum  of  study,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  time  and  experience  may  suggest,  will  prove 
to  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  who  seek  to 
promote  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  The  corps  of 
instructors  has  been  enlarged  by  five  new  teachers, 
including  a  special  teacher  in  mathematics,  and  one 
in  the  natural  sciences.  The  expenses  of  the  school 
have  thereby  been  largely  increased;  but  the  end 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  secured,  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  Committee,  fully  justifies  the  expenditure.  It  is 
their  aim  to  keep  this  institution  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  classical  schools  in  this  country,  and  whatever  sum 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  this  result  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  deemed  a  judicious  outlay,  by  all  who  wish  well  to 
the  Public  Latin  School  of  Boston. 

HEisTiT  s.  washbuk:n^, 

Chairman* 
October,  1871. 
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CATALOGUE    OP    THE    TEACHERS    AND    PUPILS    OP 
THE    LATIN  SCHOOL,  SEPTEMBER,  1871. 


FBANCIS  GARDNER. 


XASTEBa. 


AUGUSTINE  M.  GAY, 
MOSES   MERRILL, 
JOSIAH   G.  DEARBORN, 
AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK, 


JOHN  S.  WHITE,  Jb. 
CHARLES   J.   CAPEN, 
WILLIAM  T.  REID, 
JOSEPH  W.  CHADA^ICK. 


SPECIAL  MASTERS. 


GEORGE  W.  MINNS, 


GEORGE  W.  PIERCE. 


INSTRUCTOR    IX   FRENCH. 

PROSPiRE    MORAND. 

INSTRUCTOR  DT  DRAWING. 

CHARLES  A.  BARRY. 

INSTRUCTOR    IN   MILITARY    DRILL. 

LIEUT.-COL.   HOBART    MOORE. 


PUPILS. 


TIRST  CLASS. 

Bacon,  Daniel  Carpenter 
Bicknell,  Edward 
Blaikie,  Josiah  Alfred 
Botume,  John  Franklin 
Corcoran,  Lawrence  Michael 
Cunningham,  Stanley 
Dodd,  John 

Eldridge,  George  Homans 
Fisher,  Samuel  Tucker 
Famsworth,  William 
Foster,  Charles 


Gardiner,  Edward  Gardiner 
Giles,  George  Lindall 
Giles,  Jahez  Edward 
Hinkley,  Holmes 
Hooper,  Horace  Nathaniel 
Jackson,  Oscar  Roland 
Jaques,  Henry  Percy 
Leland,  Willis  Daniels 
Steele,  Frank  Gilbert 
Tappan,  Walter 
Thompson,  Newell  Aldrich,  Jr. 
Troy,  James  Bernard 
Washburn,  Marshall  Prince 
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8BOOND    CLASS. 

BeU,  William  McPherson 
Brett,  John  Quincy  Adams 
Burbank,  William  Henry 
Campbell,  Kewell  Rogers 
Cheney,  James  Loring 
Currier,  Charles  Gilman 
Cashing,  Hayward  Warren 
Cutler,  Frederick  Waldo 
Cutler,  Walter  Marshall 
Cutter,  Edward  Jones 
Denny,  Arthur  Briggs 
Fulton,  Frank  Edward 
OroTer,  Preston  Herbert 
Jacobs,  George  Edward 
Litchfield,  William  Harrey 
Morse,  Edward  Leland 
Parker,  Arthur  Taylor 
lierce,  Matthew  Vassar 
Pierce,  Quincy 
Russell,  Walter  Herbert 
Sanford,  Alpheus 
Sherman,  Addison  Monroe 
Sherman,  Thomas  Foster 
Stevens,  Oliver  Crocker 
West,  Edward  Graeff 
Whitcomb,  Charles  Wilbur 
Wright,  Frank  Vernon 
Young,  Reginald  Heber 

THIBD  GIA0S. 

Allen,  Willis  Boyd 
Andrews,  Willie  Edward 
Crowley,  James  Linus 
Dana,  Francis 
Davis,  Frederick  Sumner 
Decatur,  Frederic  Forsskol 
Dorcey,  James  Edward 
Eaton,  Harold  Bayard 
Gay,  Frederick  Lewis 
Grant,  Patrick 
Homans,  John 
Jaques,  Herbert 
Lodge,  Richard  Walley 
Lyman,  Gerry  Austin 


McMichael,  Willis  Brooks 
Meinrath,  Joseph 
Miller,  Charles  Edward 
Mitchell,  John  Singleton 
Murray,  Theodore  Randolph 
Nickerson,  Frederic  Obed 
CDowd,  John 
Pierce,  Ebenezer  Nelson 
Power,  David  Bwln 
Ross,  George  Whiting 
Russell,  Thomas 
Simmons,  Thornton  Howard 
Sparrell,  Ruftis  Edwin 
Stackpole,  Edward 
Tappan,  Herbert 
Thayer,  Prank  Bardett 
Tower,  David  Bates 
Wheeler,  Henry 


FOURTH  GLASS. 

Archibald,  Blowers 
Bowen,  John  Templeton 
Chandler,  Frederick  Emerson 
Churchill,  John  Maitland  Brewer 
Coolidge,  William  Williamson 
Codman,  William 
Dillenback,  Hiram  Irving 
Dunham,  Hany 
Everett,  Edward 
Fenno,  Lawrence  Carteret 
Gorman,  John  William 
Hayden,  Edward  Everett 
Hooper,  Arthur 
Jordan,  Eben  Dyer 
Mitchell,  James  William 
Nash,  George  Miner 
Newton,  Edward  Wood 
Pasco,  Lewis  Albert 
Rees,  Warren  Jarrett 
Roche,  Patrick  Joseph 
Rollins,  Frank  Waldron 
Shaw,  Allerton 
Smith,  Donald  Kennedy 
Smith,  Herbert  Roberts 
Somerby,  Samuel  Ellsworth 
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Stearas,  Edwin 
Talbot,  George  Park 

FIFTH  0LA88. 

Andrews,  Clement  Walker 
Clark,  Arthur  Jameson 
Davy,  Charles  Lewis 
Hayes,  Arthur  Clarence 
Holbrook,  Olin  Adams 
Hunt,  Edward  Browne 
Miller,  Greorge  Stow 
Morris,  John  Gavin 
Nunn,  Charles  Peirce 
Tebbets,  John  Sever 
Wade,  Robert  Stowe 

SIXTH  GLASS. 

Section  A. 

Delano,  Samuel 
Hanson,  William  Greene 
Kelley,  Webster 
Lincoln,  Charles  Sprague 
McCorkle,  William  Foster 
McCorkle,  Charles  White 
Means,  Charles  Johnson 
Merrill,  George  While 
Patten,  Frank  Bartlett 
Perry,  Frederick  Gardiner 
Rogers,  William  Stanton 
Sanders,  Orren  Bumham    . 
West,  William  Badger 
White,  Charles  Addison 

Section  B, 

Alger,  Philip  Rounseville 
Ambrose,  William  Joseph 
Anthes,  August 
Bailey,  Louis  Andrew 
Barstow,  Henry  Taylor 
Bates,  Frank  Prosper 
Bates,  Lewis  Palmer 
Bates,  Samuel  Worcester 
Bates,  Waldron 
Bicknell,  W.  Harry  Warren 


Brooks,  Cliarles  Elwell 
Buckley,  Philip  Townsend 
Bush,  William  Came 
Bush,  Walter  Murray 
Bush,  Harry  Sturgis 
Bush,  Arthur  Phillips 
Butterworth,  Frank  Albert 
Casey,  Thomas  Bernard 
Cassidy,  William  Edward 
Clark,  Louis  Monroe 
Colton,  Frank  Walter 
Devine,  James  Luke 
Dix,  Frank  Milo 
Fales,  Willard 
Farwell,  Parris  Thaxter 
Fraser,  Donald  Allan 
French,  George  Edgar 
Frost,  Edwin  Thomas 
Frost,  Charles  Ballon 
George,  Alvin 
Gould,  Junius  Benton 
Halligan,  John  Joseph 
Hastings,  John  King 
Hawes,  Edward  Southworth 
Hodges,  George  Clarendon 
Hodges,  Harry  Foot 
Holder,  Frederic  Blake 
Jossclyn,  Arthur 
Kibbey,  William  Becford 
Lane,  Charles  Stoddard 
Loring,  Prescott 
Loudon,  William  Henry 
Lowther,  George  William 
Lyon,  Alanson  DeWitt 
Lyon,  Charles  E.  F. 
Mansfield,  Lott 
McLaughlin,  John  Peter 
Millerick,  Daniel  Edward 
Milliken,  Arthur  Norris 
Morse,  Jacob 
Morse,  Warren 
Mullen,  I J  ank 
Norman,  William  Mellon 
Phinney,  George  Alcott 
Pfaff,  Charles 
Pierce,  Frank  Wheeler 
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Poor,  James  Hidgwaj 
Beynoldfly  John 
Bejnolds,  Edward 
Richardson,  Frank  Chase 
Richardson,  Josiah  Browne 
Roche,  John  Andrew 
Ruffin,  Hubert  St.  Pierre 
Savage,  John  Henry 
Sawyer,  Jacob  J.  A. 
Shea,  John  Joseph 
Sears,  George  Gray 
Slade,  Dennison  Rogers 
Slade,  Henry  Bromfield 
Smith,  Hamilton  Sutton 
Smith,  Walter  Allen 
Somes,  William  Wyman 
Sonrel,  Louis  Agassiz 
Stetson,  Clarence 
Stevens,  William  Stanford 
Strong,  George  Alexander 
Thayer,  Henry  James 
Tilton,  Joseph  Brown 
8 


Trouvelot,  (George  Hipoljrte 
Walters,  Arthur  Augustus 
Warren,  Charles  Everett 
Wells,  Charles  Luke 
Weston,  Charles  Galen 
Whittier,  Edmond  Atkinson 
Wilde,  Edward  Cabot 
Wilde,  George  Cobb 
Worcester,  Theodore 
Wyman,  James  Tyler 
Young,  Sanford  Edmund 


SUMMUIT. 


First  Class      . 

24 

Second  Class  . 

28 

Third  Class     . 

82 

Fourth  Class  . 

27 

Fifth  aass      . 

11 

Sixth  Class     . 

108 

Total 


225 
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In  submitting  their  annual  report,  the  Committee 
have  much  satisfaction  in  saying  that  the  English 
High  School  is,  and  has  been  throughout  the  year,  in 
a  good  condition,  steadily  accomplishing  more  and 
more  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted  in  1821. 
This  school  aims  to  give  good,  thorough  and  pretty 
advanced  instruction  in  all  the  departments  of  a 
broad,  liberal  education,  save  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  to  send  forth  into  the  community 
young  men  whose  culture,  attainments  and  character 
shall  fit  them  for  usefulness  and  an  honorable  success 
in  the  higher  walks  of  mechanical  and  commercial 
life  J  and  few  institutions  of  any  kind  in  this  city 
have  more  thoroughly  accomplished  their  object, 
and  fulfilled  their  purpose,  than  the  English  High 
School. 

The  immber  of  pupils  on  the  school  register  from 
the  second  Monday  in  September,  1870,  to  the  annual 
exhibition  in  July,  1871,  was  463.  In  the  1st  class,  68 ; 
in  the  2d,  145;  in  the  3d,  250.  The  number  that  left 
for  various  causes  during  this  period  was  69.  At  the 
annual  exhibition,  in  July,  the  graduating  class  con- 
sisted of  63,  to  all  of  whom,  after  a  thorough 
examination,  diplomas  were  awarded,  and  Franklin 
medals  to  about  one  third  of  them.     The  average 
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attendance  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  98.33, 
during  the  second  half  96.80,  making  the  average 
attendance  for  the  whole  year  97.56+.  The  69  that 
left  during  the  year  make  only  15  per  cent,  of  the 
number  in  the  school.  This  is  the  smallest  per- 
centage that  has  ever  left  the  school  in  any  year. 
That  the  school  is  gaining  in  popular  favor,  supply- 
ing that  sort  of  education  for  practical  business  life 
which  many  parents  in  this  community  wish  to  give 
their  children;  that  the  school  itself  is  felt  by  the 
pupils  themselves  to  be  interesting,  attractive,  and 
useful,  is  shown  in  the  increase  of  its  numbers,  and 
especially  in  the  diminution  of  the  percentage  of  those 
leaving,  and  the  increase  of  the  percentage  of  those 
graduating.  The  class  that  entered  in  1861  gradu- 
ated only  16j  per  cent,  of  its  original  number.  The 
class  that  graduated  in  September  had  37f  per  cent, 
of  its  original  number,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  class  that  graduates  in  September,  1872,  will 
retain  51^  per  cent,  of  those  who  entered  it  in  1869. 

At  the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  school^  in  July,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  applicants  presented  themselves,  and  at 
the  second  examination,  held  at  the  opening  of  the 
school,  on  the  second  Monday  in  September,  twenty- 
eight  others,  making  in  all  three  hundred  and  five. 
Of  these  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  admitted, 
four  were  rejected,  and  two  did  not  appear  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  admitted  or  rejected.  Of 
those  who  secured  certificates  of  admission,  about 
sixty  did  not  present  themselves  to  use  and  improve 
the  privilege  of  attending,  so  that  the  school  opened 
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for  the  year  with  109  in  the  1st  class,  180  in  the  2d 
class,  240  in  the  3d  class,  and  17  in  the  advanced 
class;  making  in  all  546. 

As  different  opinions  prevail  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
mission to  the  English  High  School,  some  entertain- 
ing the  impression  that  the  standard  has  been  raised 
too  high,  and  that  we  are  too  exacting  in  the  exami- 
nation; others  thinking  that  the  standard  has  been 
lowered,  and  that  many  are  received  who  are  not  suf- 
ficiently prepared,  and  incompetent  to  pursue  success- 
fully the  course  of  studies  arranged  for  the  school, 
the  Committee  present  the  following  list  of  the  ques- 
tions used  at  the  examination  for  admission  this 
year:  — 

0E06RAPHT. 

1.  Two  ships  start  fVom  the  same  port  and  sail,  one  ten  degrees 
in  latitude,  and  the  other  ten  degrees  in  longitude ;  which  sails 
the  greater  distance? 

2.  Define  Equator  and  Tropics. 

8.  The  difference  in  longitude  between  London  and  New 
Orleans  is  90  deg. ;  what  is  the  difference  in  time? 

4.  What  is  the  breadth,  in  degrees,  of  the  Temperate  Zone? 

5.  In  what  latitude  and  longitude  are  our  antipodes  ? 

6.  What  seas  are  found  south  of  Europe? 

7.  Give  three  of  the  principal  mountain-chains  of  Europe. 

8.  Mention  the  three  principal  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

9.  On  what  rivers  are  Hamburg  and  Bremen  situated? 

10.  What  change  has  taken  place  in  the  political  geography  of 
Europe  during  the  past  year,  in  consequence  of  the  German- 
French  War? 

11.  Draw  a  rough  outline  map  of  New  York,  and  mark  the 
principal  waters. 

12.  Mention  the  principal  West  India  islands. 

13.  What  are  the  exports  of  these  islands? 
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14.  If  you  were  to  visit  Rochester  and  Syracase,  N.  T.,  and 
Pittsbnrg,  Pa.,  what  important  productions  and  manufactures 
would  you  find  at  each  of  these  places? 

15.  Mention  the  great  physical  divisions  of  North  America. 

16.  Mention  the  capitals  of  the  Middle  States.  Mention  the 
most  important  cities  on  the  Rhine.  What  animals  are  found  in 
the  Old  World  which  are  not  found  in  the  New? 

17.  Mention  two  great  deserts  of  the  world,  and  state  where 
they  are  situated. 

18.  Mention  three  of  the  highest  mountain-peaks  in  the  world, 
and  state  where  they  are  found. 

19.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  water-shed  in  Greogra- 
phy? 

20.  What  by  a  basin? 
What  is  a  relief  map? 

GRAMMAS. 
[The  figures  written  as  exponents  indicate  the  worth  of  the  questions.] 

1^.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an  adverb? 

2*.  Correct  the  sentences :  If  I  had  known  it  before,  I  would 
have  done  different.    Large  bodies  move  slow. 

3*.  Compare  the  adverbs  soon^  weU^  muchj  wisely, 

4\  State  the  different  properties  of  a  noun. 

5*.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  words :  /oKy,  chimney ^ 
deer  J  sheaf. 

6*.  How  is  a  passive  verb  formed? 

74.  Express  the  idea  of  the  following  sentence,  with  the  verb  in 
the  passive  voice :  Columbus  discovered  a  light  at  a  distance. 

8*.  Define  an  auxiliary  verb. 

9*.  Write  four  auxiliary  verbs. 

10^.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  Each  of  the  young 
ladies'  are  good  scholars ;  but  neither  have  learned  their  lessons. 
Between  you  and  I,  I  think  tis  him. 

11^.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  sentence? 

12*.  Write  a  sentence  wherein  a  participle  is  used  as  a  noun. 

13*.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  word  that  is  used  both  as  an 
adjective  and  as  a  conjunction. 
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14*.  Name  the  different  parts  of  speech  used  as  connectives. 

15*.  Write  the  1st  person  plural  of  the  verb  call,  in  the  em- 
phatic, progressive,  and  passive  forms  of  the  past  indicative. 

10\  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb? 

I?'*.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  «pm,  throw,  cast,  ding. 

18*.   Define  parsing  and  analysis. 

1912.  Analyze  the  following:  "Beautiful  descriptions  of  morn- 
ing abound  in  all  languages,  but  they  are  strongest,  perhaps,  in  the 
JSast,  where  the  sun  is  frequently  the  object  of  worship." 

20^3.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  No.  19. 


HISTORY. 

1.  When  and  by  whom  was  America  discovered? 

2.  When  and  by  whom  was  Plymouth  settled  ? 

3.  In  what  colonies  was  free  toleration  of  religion  recognized  ? 

4.  When  and  for  what  purpose  was  the  confederacy  of  the 
"  United  Colonies  of  New  England  "  formed  ? 

5.  What  was  the  Boston  Port-BQl? 

6.  In  what  year  did  the  Revolutionary  War  begin?    End? 

7.  Mention  one  of  the  acts  of  the  First  Continental  Congress. 

8.  What  event  determined  the  French  to  become  our  allies? 

9.  Why  were  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation "  superseded  by 
the  Federal  Constitution  ? 

10.  What  were  the  two  national  purchases  of  Jefferson's  and 
Monroe's  administrations  ? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  a  Protective  Tariff? 

12.  During  whose  administration  was  there  a  surplus  revenue 
in  the  treasury,  and  what  was  done  with  it? 

13.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Mexican  War? 

14.  Name  two  of  our  prominent  generals  in  the  Mexican  War, 
and  one  important  victory  gained  by  each. 

15.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Kansas  troubles? 

16.  In  what  year  did  the  Rebellion  begin  and  end? 

17.  Name  the  State  that  first  seceded  from  the  Union. 

18.  Name  two  of  the  most  distinguished  loyal  naval  command- 
ers during  the  Rebellion,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of 
each. 
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19.  What  terms  were  granted  the  Rebels  on  their  final  sur- 
render? 

20.  What  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  died  during 
their  term  of  office  ? 

ABITHMETIC. 

1.  Divide  312  by  J. 
Multiply  472  by  f . 

2.  Divide  \  by  250. 
Subtract  ^  ftom  325. 

3.  324  is  %  of  what  number? 
What  is  ^  of  8^? 

4.  Reduce  4|  to  a  simple  fraction* 

H 

5.  Add  113§,  118,  19i,  and  117f. 

9.  Multiply  forty  and  six  hundred  twenty-five  thousandths  by 
one  hundred  twenty-five  thousandths. 

7.  Divide  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousandths  by  two  and 
five  tenths. 

8.  Reduce  5  fur.  21  rods  to  the  decimal  of  a  mile. 

9.  Reduce  £7325  to  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings. 

10.  If  it  cost  $11^  to  carry  6  tons,  17  cwt.,  20  lbs.,  12^  miles, 
how  far  can  the  same  be  carried  for  $23  ? 

11.  How  many  cords  in  a  pile  of  wood  100  feet  long,  8  feet 
vnde,  and  6  feet  high? 

12.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  floor  30  feet  long  and  27 
feet  wide,  at  $3.75  per  square  yard? 

13.  Three  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  24  days,  how  many 
men  must  be  added  to  the  number  to  do  the  same  in  4  days  ? 

14.  I  sold  a  horse  for  $2,100,  and  gained  five  per  cent,  on  the 
cost ;  had  I  sold  him  for  $1,800  should  I  have  gained  or  lost,  and 
how  much  per  cent.  ? 

15.  What  is  the  interest  of  $735  from  April  7, 1870,  to  July  13, 
1871,  at  six  per  cent.? 

16.  What  is  the  interest  on  $9,675  from  Jan.  1, 1871,  to  March 
3,  1871,  at  7^^  percent.? 

17.  What  is  the  interest  on  a  six  percent,  U.  S.  Currency  Bond 
of  $10,000  from  Jan.  1,  1871,  to  March  17,  1871? 

Note.  — Calculate  the  interest  by  days,  865  days  to  the  year. 
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18.  What  is  the  bank  discoant  on  a  three  months'  note  for 
$5,000  at  9  per  cent.  ? 

19.  Find  the  interest  dae  on  the  following  note,  if  paid  March 
19,1871:  — 

Boston,  July  1,  1869. 
92,500.    For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  John  Jones,  or  order,  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  on  demand,  and  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

20.  What  will  be  your  per  cent,  of  correct  answers,  if  you  get 
seventeen  out  of  the  twenty  right? 

"When  the  average  of  coiTect  answers  to  these 
questions  reached  75  per  cent,  the  candidate  was  im- 
mediately admitted;  when  the  average  fell  below  this, 
the  Committee  and  the  masters  took  into  considera- 
tion, —  1st,  the  comparative  importance  of  the  branch 
in  which  the  failure  occurred,  laying  the  most  stress 
upon  Arithmetic  and  Grammar;  2d,  the  age  and  gen- 
eral character  and  appearance  of  the  candidate;  and 
decided  accordingly  on  their  best  judgment.  At  the 
last  examination,  19  boys  were  thufe  admitted  on 
trial;  no  boy  is  ever  admitted  whose  failure  in  any 
important  branches,  especially  in  Arithmetic,  is 
marked,  or  whose  average  does  not  bring  him  in 
close  proximity  to  60  per  cent,  correct;  and  we  think 
it  wise  and  right  that  the  Committee  and  the  masters 
should  exercise  some  discretionary  judgment  of  this 
sort,  as  it  often  happens,  our  experience  in  repeated 
instances  confirming  it,  that  boys  admitted  on  trial, 
or  upon  an  average  of  less  than  75  per  cent,  correct, 
or  from  the  2d  class  in  the  Grammar  School,  prove 
themselves  thoroughly  competent  to  pursue  with  ad- 
vantage the  course  of  studies  at  the  school,  and  not 
infrequently  graduate  with  a  high  rank  in  their 
class. 
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The  order  which  passed  the  Board  last  Spring, 
authorizing  arrangements  to  be  made  in  the  Mason- 
street  School-house  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  wished  to  remain  a  fourth  year  in  the  school,  has 
been  faithfully  executed.  Seventeen  pupils  of  the 
class  graduating  in  July  remain  at  the  school,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  excellent  laboratory  that  has  been 
preparing,  are  receiving  additional  instruction  in  ana- 
lytical and  practical  C  hemistry,  also  in  the  German 
langu  ge,  in  descriptive  Geometry,  in  mechanical 
and  free-hand  Drawing,  etc. 

This  ample  provision  for  a  valuable  fourth  year  at 
the  school,  with  the  additional  instruction  in  Miner- 
alogy and  Botany,  and  the  thorough  course  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  introduced  into  the  three  years'  term, 
give  more  breadth  and  fulness  to  the  education 
offered,  and  to  be  obtained  at  the  English  High 
School,  while  the  constant  and  large  increase  in  its 
number  of  pupils  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is 
meeting  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  great  need  of  the  school  is  a  new  tfdifice  for 
its  own  exclusive  use,  ample  enough  to  bring  it  al- 
together under  one  roof,  and  place  it  all  under  the 
easy  and  immediate  supervision  of  the  Head  Master. 
It^is  hoped  that  its  need  and  claims  in  this  respect 
will  be  speedily  regarded  by  those  having  authority 
in  the  matter. 

fiespectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee. 

S.  K.  LOTHROP, 

Chairman. 
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CATALOGUE    OF    THE    TEACHERS    AND    PUPILS    OF 
THE  ENGLISH  HIGH    SCHOOL,   SEPTEMBER,   1871. 


HEAD-MASTER. 

CHARLES  M.   CUMSTON. 

ITASTERS. 

LUTHER  W.  ANDERSON. 
MOSES  WOOLSON. 
GEORGE  H.  HOWISON. 
ROBERT  EDWARD  BAB  SON. 
LOUIS  HALL  GRANDGENT. 


SUB-MASTERS. 


ALBERT   HALE. 
NATHAN  ELLIOT   WILLIS. 
CHARLES  BRADFORD  TRAVIS. 
JOHN  P.   BROWN. 
CHARLES  JAIRUS  LINCOLN. 
ALONZO  G.   WHITMAN. 


CHARLES   HENRY  CUMSTON. 
JOHN  OSCAR  NORRIS. 
LUCIUS  HENRY  BUCKINGHAM. 
JOS.   WORDSWORTH  KEENE. 
LE  ROY  Z.   COLLINS. 


TEACHER  OF  FRENCH. 

NICOLAS  FRANCOIS  DRACOPOLIS. 

TEACHER  OF  DRAWING. 

HENRY  HITCHINGS. 

TEACHER   OF  MILITARY   DRILL. 

LiEUT.-CoL.  HOBART  MOORE. 
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PUPILS. 


AliYAXCEI}  CLASS. 

Briggs,  William  Clarence 
Demond,  George  Albert 
Dorr,  Edgar  Sutton 
Eaton,  William  Storer,  Jr. 
Ellis,  Charles  Adams 
Emerson,  Nathaniel  Waldo 
Goodale,  Charles  Warren 
Gorman,  William  Henry 
Mozart,  William  Jacob 
Nightingale,  Frank  Herbert 
Pinkham,  Ellis  Guild 
Powers,  James  Frederic 
Quimby,  Ralph  Allen 
Stebbins,  George  Francis 
Sturgis,  Robert  Shaw 
Tower,  Augustus  Clifford 
Wright,  Walter 

FIRST   CLASS. 

Arnold,  Charles  Henry 
Austin,  Thomas  Henry 
Austin,  William  Downes 
Bailey,  George  Cook 
Baker,  Jesse  Young 
Bellamy,  Benjamin 
Bicknell,  Frank  Martin 
Bowman,  Beigamin, 
Boyden,  Samuel  Swett 
Boyle,  Patrick  Francis 
Brackett,  Frederick  Harrison 
Brewster,  Henry  Milton 
Brigham,  Oliver  Smith  Chapman 
Brown,  Charles  Dutton 
Brown,  George  Henry 
Brown,  John  Aloysious 
Buss,  Edward  Augustus 
Callahan,  Edward  Joseph 
Carr,  John  Francis  Henry 
Carter,  George  Nelson 
Chapman,  Herbert  Buchanan 
Chick,  Albert  Brackett 
Cobb,  Webster 
Colby,  Joseph  Otis 


Conroy,  Thomas  James 
Cook,  Edgar  Alfonso 
Coughlin,  Charles  Henry 
Covin,  William  James 
Crooker,  Ralph,  3d 
Currier,  George  Warren 
Deland,  Lorin  Fuller 
Doherty,  Cornelius  Frederick 
Donahoe,  Charles  William 
Fenderson,  Lory  Bacon 
Fowle,  George  Edwin,  Jr. 
French,  Abram  De  Grauw 
Gassett,  Walter 
Harding,  David  Baker 
Harrington,  Peter  James 
Hayford,  George  Warren 
Hendrie,  Charles  James 
Herlihy,  Cornelius  Francis 
Hickey,  Eugene  Daniel 
Hill,  Joseph  Mansfield 
Holland,  John  Bernard 
Hovey,  Edward  Clarence 
Hunt,  EUery  Wellington 
James,  Edwin  Irving 
Jarvis,  John  Bradbury 
Jenney,  Walter 
Kelley,  Stephen  James 
Kellock,  James  Bryden 
Laforme,  Joseph  Louis 
Lavery,  George  Louis 
Lavcry,  John  Joseph 
Leighton,  Frank  Herbert 
Leland,  Joseph  Daniels,  Jr. 
Levi,  George  Adams 
Lewis,  Harry  Ashmeade 
Maguire,  Thomas  Ambrose 
Marten,  Hubbard  Davis 
McAlevy,  Sylvester  Ambrose 
Mills,  Isaac  Bonney,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Edward  Peter 
Neilson,  James  Cunningham 
Nichols,  Walter  Franklin 
Noll,  William 
Parks,  Fred.  Thaxter 
Patten,  Henry  Griswold 
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Pigott,  Thomas  Edmond 
Pitman,  Charles  Augustus 
Priest,  Walter  Ashley 
Eamsay,  Charles  Hallett 
Rich,  Frank  Allen 
Richardson,  Thomas  Franklin 
Ricker,  George  Fahyan 
Riley,  Thomas  Charles 
Russ,  Frank  Eaton 
Sampson,  Charles  Edward 
Sampson,  Edward  Nason 
Schlimper,  Chas.  Frederick  Wm. 
Schwarz,  Theodore  Edward 
Scollard,  John  Joseph 
Slattery,  Lawrence  William 
Smith,  Morill  Aspinwall 
Spear,  Samuel  Judson 
Stevenson,  Frank  Lindsey 
Stinson,  Wilber  Henshaw 
Stone,  Clarence  Eastman 
Sussman,  Julius  Herman 
Thaxter,  Henry  Dexter 
Thurston,  Caleb  Adams 
Townsend,  Walter  Davis 
Underwood,  Charles  James,  Jr. 
Underwood,  George  Frank 
Van  Nostrand,  Alonzo  Gifford 
Ward,  Charles  Henry  Appleton 
Wardner,  Torry  Everett 
Watson,  Charles  Herbert 
Wier,  Frederic  Louis 
West,  Walter  Edwin 
White,  Charles  Huntington 
Williams,  Ward 
Witherell,  Frank  Davis 
Woodman,  Arthur  Lee 
Wright,  Walstein  Fuller 
Zerrahn,  Carl  Gustave 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Abell,  Edmund 
Adams,  Charles  Jesse 
Almy,  Henry  Niles 
Anderson,  Luther  Stetson 
Armstrong,  George  Ernest 
Babcock,  John  Brazer,  Jr. 
Babcock,  Wilber  Chester 


Baker,  Charles  Morrill 
Baldwin,  Harry  Heath 
Barker,  Samuel  Knox 
Barron,  Clarence  Walker 
Barry,  Thomas  Jackson 
Bartlett,  Charles  Augustus 
Bartley,  William  Henry 
Beeching,  George  Washington 
Beeching,  William  Henry 
Bencker,  William  Peter 
Berry,  Rufiis  Lecompte 
Bodwell,  Charles  Thomas 
Bonn,  Evelyn  Louis  Menie 
Bradford,  William  Burroughs 
Brewer,  Frank  Crocker 
Brown,  Charles  Rogers 
Brown,  Frederic  Walter 
Brown,  George  Frank 
Brown,  Samuel  Edward,  Jr. 
Bryant,  Gushing  Mitchell 
Bums,  John  Franklin 
Burrows,  Charles  Warren 
Cahill,  Edward 
Calkins,  Frederic  Walter 
Carter,  Clarence  Howard 
Cascoy  William  Henry  Appleton 
Cass,  Louis  Baxter 
Caton,  William  Jordan 
Church,  Clifton 
Clapp,  John  Bouvfi 
Clark,  John  Henry 
Clark,  Oliver  Tremaine 
Cobb,  Albert  Winslow 
Coleman,  James  Clarence 
Connery  John  Francis 
Copeland,  Charles  Oilman 
Gushing,  Livingston 
Daley,  Charles  Dennis 
Daly,  James  Washington  H. 
Davis,  George  Herbert 
Dodd,  Arthur  Hooper 
Dolbcare,  Charles  Mitchell 
Drew.  Charles  Fuller 
Duncan  Charles  Isaac 
Edwards,  Charles  Robbins 
Eldridge,  Foxhall  Parker 
Emerson,  Henry  Lawrence 
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Estabrook,  Charles  Eugene 
Everett,  Charles 
Farrar,  Granville  Bobinson 
Eaxon,  Edward  Pope 
Fenno,  Henry 
Fishel,  Jacob  Louis 
Flynn,  George  Wm.  Franklin 
Flynn,  William  Patrick 
French,  Wilfred  August 
Gallagher,  George  Henry 
Gilson,  Alfred  Henry 
Gleason,  Frederick  Amasa 
GloTcr,  Seymour  Stayner 
Goodale,  Henry  Delano 
Gookin.  Harry  Monroe 
Gorman,  Charles  Frederic 
Gourley,  John,  Jr. 
Gowen,  Caleb  Emery 
Graves,  Edward  Milton 
Gray,  Allen  Frank 
Greene,  Frank  Eugene 
Griffin,  Daniel  John 
Hawes,  Edward  Hall 
Hebard,  Frederic  Congdon 
Hews,  Joseph  Richard 
Hilliard,  Richard  Walter 
Hodges,  Frank  Appleton 
Hoffert,  Joseph  Jacob 
Holbrook,  William  Francis 
Hunneman,  George  Hews 
Hunting,  George  Stanley 
James,  Frank  Everett 
Jordan,  George  Edwin 
Keenan,  Thomas  Henry 
King,  Charles 
Eirmes,  Victor  Christopher 
Knight,  Levi  Hamlin 
Knights,  Francis  Hiram 
Langell,  Everard  Irwin 
Levi,  Louis 
Lincoln,  David  Pratt 
Lincoln,  Frederic  Walker,  Jr. 
Locke,  John 
Loring,  Harry  Park  man 
Lovis,  Andrew  Morgan 
Lynch,  John  Bernard 


Manson,  Frederick  Tower 
Marshall,  Melville  Tilden 
Mather,  William  Herbert 
McAloon,  Antoine  Aloysius 
McCool,  Robert  John 
McDonald,  Frederic  Alexander 
McGail,  James 
McGill,  James  Francis 
,  McGrath,  John  Henry 
McKenna,  Frank  Charles 
McKenny,  Charles  Francis 
McLaughlin,  Patrick  Francis 
McNeil,  John  Balkam 
Mil  ton,.  Albert  Gookin 
Morey,  Warren  Woodbury 
Moriarty,  Edward  Joseph 
Morris,  John  Joseph 
Mulchinock,  John  Dennis 
Murphy,  John  Charles 
Noble,  Frank  Charlton 
O'Reilly,  John  James 
Palmer,  Bei^jamin  Sanborn 
Parsons,  Edward  Jenness 
Peabody,  Frank  Everett 
Perkins,  Seth,  Jr. 
Pierce,  Eugene  David 
Pierce,  Lubin  Elmer 
Porter,  Lewis  Bates 
Porter,  John  Allison 
Prentiss,  Frederic  Herbert 
Preston,  Thomas  Webb 
Priest,  William  Francis 
Prince,  George  Thomas 
Raymond,  Frank  Freeborn 
Read,  Arthur  Harold 
Reddy,  Robert  Franklin 
Richardson,  Charles  Edward 
Ripley,  Edward  Franklin 
Robbins,  Eugene  Thomas 
Robinson,  Arthur  Burton 
Roskell,  George  James 
Roulston,  Thomas  William 
Safibrd,  George  Howard 
Sargent,  Charles  William 
Sargent,  Richard  Turner 
Saunders,  Frank  Dexter 
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Scannell,  Ambrose 
Scars,  Albert  Russell 
Shaw,  Walter  Henry 
Shea,  Daniel  Joseph 
Simonds,  Frank  Phinney 
Smith,  George  Henry 
Spicer,  Vibe  Clay 
Stephenson,  Walter  Bryant 
Somes,  Charles  Frank 
Stewart,  Charles  Edwin 
Stimpson,  Theodore  Fiske 
Sullivan,  Eugene  Francis 
Sullivan,  Louis  Henry 
Sullivan,  Michael  John 
Summerfield,  Edward 
Sutherland,  Arthur  Charles 
Tnlbot,  Edward  Lowell 
Taylor  George  Albert 
Toppan,  Frank  Windship 
Tufts,  Harry  Payne 
Turner,  Frederic  William,  Jr. 
Underwood,  Arthur  Roswell 
Upham,  Harry  Thomas 
Wadleigh,  George  Frederic 
Warner,  Albert  Eri 
Warner,  Frank  L^pton 
Watson,  John  Henry 
Webb,  Henr>*  Edgecombe 
Whalen,  Stephen  Francis 
Whealen,  Thomas  Francis 
Wheeler,  Albert  James 
Wheeler,  Frederic  Loring 
Whitmarsh,  Charles  Alfred 
Willard  Charles  Sumner 
Willis,  Charles  Orsmer 
Witherell,  Julian  Franklin 
Wyman,  Horace  Adelbert 
Young,  Charles  Harvey 

THIBD   CLASS. 

Adams,  Henry 
Alger,  William  E. 
Allen,  George  Ellis 
Andrew,  Jerome  Allen 
Babcock,  Frank  Marcellus 


Bachelder,  Frank  Albert 
Bacon,  Walter  Marshal 
Bailey,  Frank 
Bailey,  Parker  Nell 
Beale,  William  McxVrthur 
Bellamy,  John 
Bennett,  Everett  True 
Blakeney,  Joseph  Aloysius 
Blodgett,  Charles  William 
Blodgett,  William  Ashley 
Bornstein,  Mayer  Louis 
Bowles,  Henry  Byron  Means 
Boyd,  James  R. 

Boynton,  George  Wesley  Berret 
Brown,  Alfred  Winsor 
Brown,  Charles  Gleason 
Brown,  William  Francis 
Buckner,  Milton  Gage 
Burke,  Richard 
Burrel,  Herbert  Leslie 
Cadagan,  James 
Campbell,  John  Richard 
Carlisle,  Herbert 
Cassidy,  Joseph  Gregory  Aloysius 
Chandler,  Oscar 
Chase,  William  Parker 
Clarke,  Eugene  Harmon 
Cobb,  Charles  Hiram 
Coleman,  John  Bernard 
Conant,  George  Bancroft 
Converse,  Henry  Tucker 
Cosgrave,  William  Thomas 
Cotton,  Albert  Ellery 
Cowin,  Nelson  Francis 
Creed,  Michael  James 
Crosbie,  Robert  Franklin 
Crosby,  Edward  Harry 
Croston,  William  Henry 
Cunningham,  John  Thomas 
Cutler,  Charles  Hastings 
Dailey,  Patrick  Joseph 
Dalton,  Rufus  Hinckley 
Damon,  Herbert 
Davis,  Charles 
Davis,  George  Edward 
Deming,  Lawrence 
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Benton,  Charles  H. 

Devine,  Timothy  Aloysius 

Dexter,  Charles  Henry 

Donald,  David  Peter 

Dooley,  William  Thomas 

Drew,  Walter  Greenwood 

Drowne,  Frederic  Haskell 

Dugan,  Walter  Ho vey 

Daran,  John 

Dykes,  Alfred,  Jr.      • 

Ellis,  Edward  Jarvis 

Emmons,  James  Nathaniel 

Fabyan,  John 

Famsworth,  Edward  Miller,  Jr. 

Farrel,  John  Bickford 

Farren,  Thomas  George 

Fillebrown,  Clarence  Reynolds 

Fitzpatrick,  James 

Flaherty,  John 

Flanders,  Albert  Lewis 

Foley,  Peter 

Folsom,  George  Edwin 

Foltz,  Herbert 

Foss,  Charles  Fred 

Foster,  Henry  Winslow 

Frame,  John  Franklin 

Freedman,  Louis  Henry 

Frost,  James  Piper 

Frye,  Frank  Henry 

Fuller,  George  Samuel  Taylor 

Galliyan,  Timothy  Aloysius 

Galvin,  John  Edward 

Gardner,  Edward  Everett 

Gay,  Eben 

Geary,  James  Richard 

Gibbs,  John  Henry 

Glover,  Nathan  Holbrook 

Goodwin,  Frank 

Goodwin,  George  Albert 

Gorman,  Timothy  Francis 

Grover,  Frank  Martin 

Guild,  Chester,  Jr. 

Guinzbury,  Henry 

Haley,  Robert  John 

Hall,  Edwin  F. 

Hall,  Henry  Augustas 


Ham,  William  John 
Harrigan,  Joseph  Francis 
Harrigan,  Timothy  Francis 
Hartshorn,  Eugene  Francis 
Hawthorne,  Robert  Storer 
Hayden,  Rollin  T. 
Hayes,  James  Bernard 
Hennessey,  John  Luke 
Heyer,  Frank  Aloysius 
Heyer,  William  Lawrence 
Hill,  Walter  Bryant 
Hobbs,  Frederic  Walden 
Hodgkins,  John  Franklin 
Holland,  Charles  Fletcher 
Holman,  Frank  Cliapin 
Hubbard,  Eliot 
Jennings,  Charles  Edwin 
Johnson,  Charles  Sanford 
Johnson,  Henry  Augustus 
Jones,  Daniel  Covel 
Kelley,  Arthur  Freeman 
Eelliher,  John  Dennis 
Kingman,  Abner 
Kingsbury,  Edward  Reynolds 
Kingsbury,  Henshaw  George 
Knowles,  Artlmr  Jacob 
Lapham,  William  Robert 
Leach,  Henry  Lowell,  Jr. 
Leavitt,  William  Sanborn 
Lincoln,  Leon  Girard 
Lobridge,  Peter  H. 
Lodge,  John  Thomas 
Lunt,  Albert  Francis 
Lynch,  George  Joseph 
Magoon,  John  Martin 
Mansfield,  Frederick  Henry 
Maxwell,  Edward  Richard 
May,  George  Alden 
McCarthy,  Eugene  Joseph 
McCarthy,  Thomas  Joseph 
McCrillis,  J.  Walter 
McManus,  William  J. 
Means,  Arthur  Frederic 
Mehcgan,  Robert  Joseph 
Miller,  Frank  Lloyd 
Miller,  Louis  John 
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Mfsoclii,  Jacob  Joseph 
Mitchell,  Edward  Courtland,  Jr. 
Morrison,  Philip 
Morse,  William  Frederic 
Morse,  William  Sterne 
Munsell,  Albert  Henry 
Murphy,  Charies  Edwin 
Murphy,  James  Ambrose 
Murphy,  Louis  Arthur 
Murphy,  William  Jeremiah 
Murray,  Greorge  Francis  Henry 
Nagle,  James  Aloysius 
Neilson,  William  Araasa 
Newcomb,  Edward  Herbert 
Nickerson,  Archibald  Stewart 
Nickerson,  Stephen  Westcott 
Nickerson,  Thomas  White,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  Michael  Henry 
O'Connor,  John  Bernard 
O'Neill,  Thomas  Aug^stin 
Osgood,  Edward  Augustus 
Page,  Frank  Amos 
Palmer,  Charles  Richard 
Palmer,  John  Benjamin 
Palmer,  William  Dudley 
Parker,  Charles  Albert 
Patten,  Arthur  Clifford 
Paul,  Charles  Frederic 
Phelps,  William  Sewall,  Jr. 
Phillips,  Thomas  Francis 
Pickering,  William  Henry 
Pierce,  Arthur  Jackson 
Pierce,  George  Alfred 
Pomeroy,  Joseph  Louis 
Pond,  William  Whiting 
Pope,  Benjamin,  Jr. 
Pope,  Edwin  Herbert 
Porter,  Harry  Ghirdner 
Porter,  John  Ilsley 
Powell,  Frank  Giles 
Power,  Walter  Avernel 
Prendergast,  Daniel  Leroy 
Quinn,  Daniel  Joseph 
Reynolds,  Wm.  Manley  Saunders 
Rhodes,  Albert  Whitney 
Rice,  George  Aloisius 


Rich,  Francis  Henry 
Ricker,  Hazen  Everett 
Ripley,  Fred  Walker 
Roberts,  Thomas  Henry 
Ross,  James  F.  W. 
Roundy,  Franklin  Fletcher 
Russell,  Duncan 
Sanders,  Joseph  Warren 
Seavems,  Alexander  Henry 
Seayey;  Millard  Clifton 
Sheean,  James  Martin 
Shepard,  John,  Jr. 
Shoninger,  Henry 
Skillings,  Julius  Palmer 
Smith,  Charles  Glidden 
Smith,  Charles  Henry 
Smith,  Perry  Fifield 
Snelling,  Washington,  Jr. 
Spear,  Henry  Thomas,  Jr. 
Spitz,  Asraham  Peter 
Spofford,  John  Edward 
Stanwood,  Eben  Caldwell 
Steams,  Frank  Fisher 
Stoehr,  Charles  August 
Stone,  Mark 
Stott,  James  David 
Sullivan,  Jeremiah  James 
Tarbox,  Charles  Rudolph 
Thompson,  James  Henry 
Tiemey,  William  Joseph 
Toppan,  Francis  Herbert 
Towle,  Charles  Frank 
Towle,  Joseph  Frederic 
Wadman,  Charles  Franklin 
Walbridge,  Percy  Edgar 
Walker,  Guy  Carleton 
Wallingfford,  Ernest  Emerick 
Wallis,  Levi  William 
Ward,  Arthur  S. 
Warren,  George  Washington,  Jr. 
Watkins,  Walter  Kendall 
Werd worth,  Stephen  Fred 
Whidden,  Bradlee 
Whidden,  Eugene  Lincoln 
Whitney,  Henry  Alonzo 
Whitten,  Charles  Nelson 
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Wigley,  William 
WUber,  George  Walter 
Wiley,  Jesse  Sumner 
Williams,  Tilton  Armstrong 
Williams,  Edward  Eaton 
Williams,  Frank  Jones 
Williams,  John  Emanuel 
Winchel,  Joseph  Elias 
Wolf,  Marcus 
Wolfe,  Julras 
Woods,  Frank  Forrest 

10 


Wymond,  Gregor  Gill 
^errahn,  Frank  Edward 


■UMMABT. 

Advanced  Class .    . 

.       17 

First  Class     .     .     . 

.     107 

Second  Class      .    . 

.     184 

Third  Class   .     .     . 

.     248 

Total  .... 

.     556 
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The  school  year  of  1870  and  '71  has  been  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  history  of  this  school. 

From  its  dark,  crowded,  unhealthy  quarters  in 
Mason  street  it  was  transferred  to  the  spacious,  well- 
lighted  and  well-ventilated  building  it  now  occupies. 
The  school  organized  Oct.  3d,  and  on  account  of  un- 
avoidable delays  in  completing  so  large  a  structure, 
the  dedication  of  the  house  was  postponed  until 
April  19th,  1871.  With  largely  increased  numbers, 
and  greatly  multiplied  facilities  for  profitable  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  school,  we 
feel  assured  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of 
progress  and  usefulness.  The  laboratory  was  not 
ready  for  use  until  the  first  week  in  January,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  class  in  Chemistry,  having  completed 
the  time  allotted  to  that  study,  had  but  little  practical 
work  in  that  department.  A  portion  of  the  time 
allotted  to  Mineralogy  was  given  to  Chemistry,  to 
acquaint  the  class  with  laboratoiy  work,  and  thus 
both  of  these  studies  failed  to  receive  the  attention 
now  given  them.  The  present  class  (about  270)  per- 
form experiments  under  the  eye  of  the  special 
teacher  of  Chemistry  and  their  regular  teachers 
twice  a  week,  and  will  do  so  for  sixteen  weeks, 
thereby  gaining  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
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and  their  more  useful  compounds,  together  with  the 
nomenclature  of  the  science,  enabling  them  to  read  it 
with  more  or  less  pleasure,  but  also  by  the  success 
and  failure  of  their  experiments  (for  here  a  failure 
teaches  more  than  a  careless  success),  they  receive  an 
education  in  patience,  watchfulness,  and  exercise  of 
forethought,  that  will  prove  invaluable  to  them 
through  life,  in  the  discharge  of  domestic,  social,  or 
professional  duties.  In  view  of  the  great  labor  re- 
quired to  teach  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Physics, 
the  physical  exhaustion  attendant  thereon,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  head  master  from  the  care  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
laboratory,  there  seems  to  be  an  imperative  necessity 
for  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  in  this  school, 
who  is  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  Chemistry 
and  the  natural  sciences.*  In  addition  to  giving 
instruction  in  the  most  difficult  branches,  and 
to  the  general  supervision  of  the  school  in  all  its 
departments,  the  head  master  has  found  time  to 
project  and  initiate,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  school,  the  formation  of  illustrative 
cabinets  in  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology  and 
Geology,  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  scale  commensu- 
rate with  the  demands  of  modern  culture,  the  high 
purposes  of  the  school,  the  economy  and  liberality  of 
the  city.  In  Botany  the  herbarium  has  assumed 
such  proportions  as  to  require  a  separate  room  with 
eases,  press  and  tables,  to  be  used  as  a  botanical  lab- 
oratory. Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  William 
Edwards,  of  South  Natick,  for  several  valuable  con- 

*  Mia  Bessie  J.  Capen  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  since  the  above  was  written. 
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tributions  to  this  department.  We  are  also  indebted 
to  Prof.  Gray  and  others  for  interest  manifested  in 
its  complete  success.  It  is  intended  to  make'  it 
second  to  none.  Miss  Katharine  Knapp  has  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  this  department,  and  is  justly  en- 
titled by  zeal  and  knowledge  to  the  appointment  of 
special  teacher  of  Botany  and  Latin  with  increase  of 
salary.  The  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  analysis  of 
several  hundred  plants  is  a  valuable  education  of 
itself,  aside  from  the  scientific  and  aesthetic  culture 
this  branch  gives  the  pupil.  In  this  as  in  the  other 
departments  of  natural  science  ample  time  is  given 
to  observation  and  analysis,  to  learning  the  methods 
of  investigation  therein,  as  well  as  the  general  laws 
established  and  important  special  results  obtained. 

In  Zoology  Prof.  Agassiz  has  kindly  promised  to 
furnish  a  type  collection  of  the  animal  kingdom 
which  shall  be  unsurpassed  in  fulness  for  educational 
purposes,  and  be  free  of  expense  to  the  city,  except 
for  cases  and  other  means  of  preserving  the  speci- 
mens. This  invaluable  collection  is  to  be  put,  in  cases 
already  making,  in  the  spacious  corridors  of  the  second 
story,  and  properly  labelled,  that  in  their  moments  of 
recreation  even  the  pupils  may  be  surrounded  by  and 
impressed  with  the  very  objects  to  which  the  text-books 
direct  their  thoughts,  and  be  inspired,  too,  with  the 
best  thought  of  the  great  naturalist. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins  gave  sev- 
eral interesting  and  instructive  lectures  upon  art  to 
the  whole  school. 

Prof.  Eichberg  also  gave  the  pupils  several  clas- 
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sical  musical  entertainments,  of  great  educational 
value. 

The  public  literary  exercises  once  a  month  show 
great  interest  and  marked  progress  in  the  literature 
of  the  English  and  other  languages  studied  in  the 
school,  and  besides  their  sj^ecial  value  contribute 
largely  to  general  culture  and  refinement  of  taste. 
Many  pupils  would  be  glad  to  remain  a  fourth  year  and 
pursue  a  higher  course  of  studies  than  the  prescribed 
three  years'  course  gives  them,  and  with  such  appli- 
ances for  instruction  as  this  school  will  afford,  unsur- 
passed in  number  and  importance,  with  so  comprehen- 
sive a  plan  of  study,  so  energetically  and  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  details  by  the  present  corps  of 
teachers,  the  wisdom  of  providing  for  a  fourth 
year  cannot  be  questioned.  German,  Latin  and 
Book-keeping  are  now  the  only  elective  studies. 
Might  not  pupils  showing  fondness  and  special  abil- 
ity for  any  one  of  the  studies  of  the  course  be  allowed 
to  elect  such  study  for  further  pursuit,  in  addition  to 
completing  the  prescribed  course?  No  opportunity 
for  higher  attainment  need  then  be  wanting. 

It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  this  school,  that  notwith- 
standing the  full  programme  is  so  carefully  carried 
out  in  its  minutest  details,  the  health  of  the  pupils  is 
held  of  the  first  consequence,  your  committee  believ- 
ing that  no  education,  however  perfect  and  broad,  can 
compensate  for  loss  of  health  in  gaining  such  an  edu- 
cation. This  spirit  prevails  in  the  different  depart- 
ments; physical  exercise,  ventilation,  and  general  care 
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of  health  and  means  of  preserving  it,  are  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  work. 

It  is  a  maxim  often  repeated  in  the  Normal  class, 
that  the  health  of  their  pupils  is  their  first  care;  and 
to  teach  them  how  to  take  care  of  it  themselves,  their 
first  duty. 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Training  School  has  been  removed  from 
Somerset  street  to  the  new  building  on  West  Ifew- 
ton  street,  where  the  Normal  class  can  be  accommo- 
dated, and  a  model  school  of  the  six  Primary  grades 
and  a  room  for  an  illustrative  Grammar  School  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  the  building.  The 
class  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Miss  Stick- 
ney  numbered  forty-five,  of  whom  fourteen  graduated. 
The  delays  in  forming  a  Primary  class  in  this  district 
greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the  school.  In 
Somerset  street  pupils  were  admitted  from  all  con- 
venient sections  of  the  city,  and  no  complaints  were 
mad^  against  the  model  school. 

It  is  diflScult  to  understand  why  an  illustrative 
school  cannot  exist  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  as  well 
as  in  another,  and  as  a  model  school  is  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  normal  element,  and  a  prac- 
tising school  completes  the  idea  of  a  Normal  School, 
fully  organized,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  such  illus- 
trative school  can  be  more  conveniently  and  econom- 
ically established  than  in  the  building  on  West  New- 
ton street.  It  was  planned  with  especial  reference  to 
the  formation  of  Primary  and  Grammar  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Normal  class.     That  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Normal  Department  may  be  complete  in 
its  greatest  usefulness,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Board  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  such  model 
schools.  At  present  the  course  of  the  school  con- 
templates a  separate,  thorough  High  School  educa- 
tion, as  the  best  foundation  for  an  accomplished 
teacher.  Then  a  fourth  year  supplementing  that 
course,  with  two  or  three  higher  branches,  including 
Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic,  together  with  a  re- 
view of  the  studies  taught  in  all  our  schools  and 
methods  of  instniction,  general  management  of 
school,  observation  and  practice  under  the  eye  of  a 
competent  critic,  with  discussion  upon  school  topics. 

Last  year  the  class  received  instruction  in  part 
from  the  head  master,  and  several  of  the  teachers  in 
their  special  departments,  in  addition  to  the  able  in- 
struction and  supervision  of  Miss  Stickney  and  Miss 
Stetson;  Prof.  Munroe,  Prof.  Mason  and  Prof.  Bar- 
tholomew also  aiding  in  their  several  branches. 

There  are  thirty  teachers  connected  with  the  High 
and  Normal  School ;  —  having  each  a  special  branch 
to  teach,  for  which  there  is  supposed  to  exist  an  in- 
dividual preference,  by  natural  ability  or  special 
taste.  The  classes  are  so  organized  that  these  teachers 
have  ample  time  to  instnict  the  Normal  class  in  re- 
viewing their  particular  branches,  with  reference  to 
gaining  knowledge  therein  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  same.  With  such  an  array  of  teaching 
force,  and  such  appliances,  of  laboratory,  scientific 
apparatus,  illustrative  cabinets  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  all  under  the  inspiration  of  an  entire  system  of 
education,  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  city  needs  a 
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separate  Normal  School,  or  that  a  separate  school 
could  be  so  furnished  forth,  with  all  the  surroundings 
for  a  broad  and  liberal  culture  and  special  training 
for  teachers?  The  best  teaching  is  Normal  teaching. 
"We  pay  the  best  salaries  for  the  High  School 
teachers,  and  secure  the  best  teaching  for  the  salary 
paid,  and  after  having  received  a  separate  three  or 
four  years'  course  in  the  High  School  under  the 
ablest  instruction,  those  wishing  to  teach  can  take  a 
fourth  or  fifth  year  under  teachers  particularly  skilled 
in  the  branches  they  teach,  and  also  give  particular 
attention  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  under 
the  ablest  supervision.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
teachers  thus  preparing  to  give  a  few  lessons,  from 
ten  to  twenty-five,  in  the  special  branches,  to  the 
Normal  class,  thereby  become  more  valuable  teachers 
in  the  High  School  department,  raising  the  standard 
of  excellence  of  the  whole  school. 

"Were  no  obstnictions  thrown  in  the  way  of  per- 
fecting the  present  organization,  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  realize  the  idea  of  the 
normal  element  of  education. 

We  have  fifty  or  a  hundred  applicants  to  each  va- 
cancy now,  plainly  showing  that  it  is  not  quantity ^ 
but  QUALITY  of  teachers  that  is  needed.  By  the  pres- 
ent plan,  a  higher  education  is  obtained,  more  ob- 
servation and  more  practice.  Pupils  would  be  more 
likely  to  remain  a  fourth  year  under  the  same  in- 
fluences to  complete  their  education  as  teachers  were 
the  Normal  course  to  supplement  their  High  School 
course  and  were  they  assured,  if  successful,  of  obtain- 
ing a  situation  in  our  schools.     It  is  veiy  desirable 
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that  the  present  plan  be  cordially  supported  by  the 
Board,  or  else  an  entire  and  immediate  separation  be 
made.  Economy  and  efficiency  are  both  secured  in 
the  highest  degree  possible  by  the  present  plan. 
The  tendency  of  a  separate  school  would  be  to  make 
a  short  road  to  the  profession  of  teacher  for  those 
who  think  teaching  a  pleasant,  profitable,  and,  for 
many  reasons,  a  desirable  way  of  avoiding  other 
equally  honorable  labor,  giving  them  a  better  position 
in  society.  Others,  thinking  all  work  should  be 
avoided,  would  like  to  graduate  at  a  High  School, 
where  those  whose  circumstances  and  capacity  lead 
them  to  become  teachers  may  not  be  educated  at  the 
same  institution.  A  school  for  the  people  and  sup- 
ported by  the  people  should  favor  neither  class,  but 
provide  the  best  advantages  equally  for  all.  This  is 
done  by  the  present  proposed  organization. 

*^  REPORT    OF   TRAINING   DEPARTMENT. 

^^  The  number  in  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  forty-four  (44),  one  was  added  in  January, 
making  the  total  number  forty-five  (45).  Of  these, 
eleven  left  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  four 
months,  and  eighteen  more  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
leaving  sixteen  to  complete  the  school  course.  Of 
Xhe^e^  fourteen  merited  recommendation  as  teachers. 
Seven  were  graduates  from  the  other  departments, 
and  received  the  Diploma  for  the  High  and  Training 
School  and  seven  (two  non-residents,  two  who  did 
not  complete  the  senior  course,  and  three  educated 
elsewhere)  took  written  statements  as  heretofore.  Of 
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those  who  left  before  the  end  of  the  year,  seven  did  so 
to  engage  temporarily  or  permanently  in  teaching. 

^^The  occasions  of  loss  besides  these  were  some- 
what varied,  but  most  could  be  reduced  to  a  disap- 
pointment in  the  practical  value  of  the  work. 

^^  The  reasons  for  this  were  in  part  the  delay  in  es- 
tablishing the  school  for  practice  and  observation; 
the  few  facilities  for  getting  practical  work,  and  the 
failure  to  maintain  rank  in  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Logic,  the  former  reasons  cutting  off  some  of  the 
best  and  the  latter  many  of  the  inferior  scholars. 

*^The  Practice  School  was  not  gathered  until 
^November,  and  was  not  organized  till  January.  The 
numbers  gradually  rose  from  six  to  fifty-seven  in  the 
six  Primary  grades.  Miss  B.  W.  Hintz  was  trans- 
ferred in  January  from  the  Lincoln  District  to  the 
principalship  of  the  School  for  Practice. 

*^From  that  time  the  course  was  pursued  with 
vigor,  and  notwithstanding  many  minor  difficulties 
the  success  was  all  that  could  be  expected  and  the 
fe^lmg  of  disappointment  sensibly  diminished. 

^^  The  new  programme  gives  two  hours  to  High 
School  work  and  the  review  of  some  Grammar  School 
studies,  leaving  but  the  three  hours  of  fifty  minutes 
each  (two  and  one  half  complete  hours)  to  all  dis- 
tinctively normal  training.  This  divided  among 
Practice,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  all  Primary  Sub- 
jects, including  Principles,  Theories  and  Methods  of 
Education,  Object  Lessons  in  all  departments  of 
Natural  Science,  School  Discipline,  Drawing,  Mu- 
sic, and  Physical  Training,  gives  opportunity  for 
only  superficial  training  in  any.     "While  I  value  all 
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that  is  added  or  proposed  for  addition,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  year  as  in  this 
respect  unsatisfactory. 

«J.  H.  STICKNEY, 

^^SupH  of  Training  Class  J^ 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

TRIGONOMETRY   EZAMU^ATION,    1871. 

I.  Required  the  altitude  of  an  inaccessible  object  above  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  the  angles  of  elevation  of  the  object  from  two  points 
of  the  plane  975  yards  apart,  and  situated  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  the  object,  being  15^  36'  and  27**  29'. 

II.  Required  the  horizontal  distance  of  an  inaccessible  object, 
the  following  measurements  being  given :  — 


A  B  =  600  ;  A  57^  35' ;  B  64**  51', 


in.   Represent  by  a  figure,  all  the  functions  of  an  arc  of  130^ 

IV.  Define  logarithms.  What  is  the  complement  of  a  log- 
arithm ? 

V.  Prove  that  in  any  plane  triangle,  the  sum  of  any  two  sides 
is  to  their  diflference  as  the  tangent  of  half  the  sum  of  the  opposite 
angles  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference. 

PHttOSOPHT  EXAMINATION. 

I.  Define  Specific  Gravity.  Tell  how  it  is  found  for  solids 
whose  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  unity. 

II.  State  the  laws  of  the  pendulum. 

III.  Describe  the  Hydrostatic  Press,  and  give  its  law. 

IV.  What  is  the  difference  in  construction  between  the  con- 
densing and  exhausting  pumps? 
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V.   The  flash  of  a  cannon  is  seen  five  seconds  before  the  report 
is  heard  ;  how  far  oflf  is  it  ? 
'   VI.   Define  Heat. 

VII.  Define  Conduction,  Convection,  and  Radiation. 

VIII.  Define  Latent  Heat  —  Sensible  Heat. 

IX.  Name  law  or  laws  common  to  heat  and  light. 

X.  Name  the  diflferent  kinds  of  mirrors,  and  illustrate  the 
images  formed  by  a  concave  mirror,  the  object  occupying  difibrent 
positions  on  the  principal  axis. 

XI.  Name  the  principal  lenses  and  give  their  forms. 

XII.  Name  the  principal  laws  of  electricity. 

XIII.  Distinguish  between  Frictional  and  Galvanic  electricity. 

XIV.  Distinguish  between  a  battery  of  intensity  and  one  of 
quantity. 

XV.  Upon  what  fact  does  the  eflSciency  of  the  electric  telegraph 
depend  ? 

HISTORY   EXAMINATION. 

I.  What  were  the  most  noted  cities  of  antiquity.  What  was 
their  most  important  colony  ?  What  were  their  chief  sources  of 
wealth? 

II.  What  was  the  Ostracism  ?  Why  was  it  established?  What 
distinguished  men  'were  banished  b}'  it^ 

III.  What  caused  the  political  disunion  of  the  Greeks,  and 
what  gave  them  unity  ? 

IV.  What  were  the  chief  concessions  made  by  the  Romans  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plebeians  ? 

V.  Give  briefly  the  important  events  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ. 

VI.  Mention  some  of  the  immediate  and  remote  effects  of  the 
events  of  the  reign  of  John  of  England. 

VII.  Mention  the  principal  writers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vni.> 
and  for  what  they  were  noted. 

VIII.  Give  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts. 

IX.  State  the  influence  which  Cromwell  had  on  the  English  na- 
tion. 

X.  What  is  the  present  form  of  the  English  government? 

XI.  Name  one  of  the  Salic  laws. 
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XII.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

XIII.  State  the  chief  causes  of  the  French  revolution. 

XIV.  Give  briefly  the  history  of  France  during   the  time  of 
Napoleon  I.  ^ 

XV.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  France,  May  23,  1871  ? 

ASTRONOMY  EXAMINATION. 

I.  What  are  secondary  planets  ?    Mention  one. 

II.  Define  Declination,  Longitude,  and  Meridian. 

III.  The  sidereal  period  of  Venus  is  224  days;  find  the  sy- 
nodic. 

IV.  How  many  degrees  wide  is  €he  circle  of  perpetual  appari- 
tion for  anyplace? 

V.  Why  are  solar  days  longer  than  sidereal  ? 

VI.  Draw  and  explain  a  diagram  illustrating  the  motions  of  the 
inferior  planets. 

VII.  If  the  meridian  altitude  of  a  star  in  New  York  is  30**, 
what  is  its  declination  ? 

VIII.  Why  is  twilight  longer  in  the  higher  latitudes  ? 

IX.  What  is  a  lunar  eclipse ?    A  solar? 

X.  Why  must  there  be  at  least  two  eclipses  in  a  year? 

GEOLOGY   EXAMINATION. 

I.  Name  the  agencies  which  produce  geological  changes. 

II.  Give  the  proofs  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth. 

m.  Define  rock,  and  distinguish  between  stratified  and  un- 
stratified  rocks. 

rV.  Define  out-crop  —  fault  —  unconformable  —  as  used  in 
Geology. 

V.  From  what  were  the  materials  of  the  earliest  stratified  rocks 
obtained  ? 

VI.  Define  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  rocks,  and  give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

Vn.   Give  the  composition  of  granite. 

Vni.   Define  fossil.     State  the  value  of  these  to  the  geologist. 

IX.  Name  the  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  beginning  with  the 
lowest,  and  the  fossils  which  characterize  each. 

X.  What  is  drift?    What  is  its  extent? 
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FRENCH. 

I.   Translate  into  idiomatic  French :  — 
(1.)  We  should  make  allowance. 
(2.)  What  is  your  opinion?      • 
(3.)  Hush,!  here  she  is! 
(4.)  What's  the  news  ? 
(5.)  What's  to  be  done? 
n.   Ti-anslate,  ^^Lady  SneerweU.    Nay,  now  you  are  severe; 
for  I  dare  swear  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  you  were 
here.     But,  my  dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done,  that  you  should 
avoid  him  so  ?  " 

"  Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing ;  but  'tis  for  what  he  has 
said  ;  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual  libel  on  all  his  acquaintance." 

III.  Translate:  — 

(1.)  This  lesson  is  to  be  written. 

(2.)  You  must  study  much  if  you  wish  to  learn. 

(3.)  I  have  just  written  a  letter. 

(4.)  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow. 

IV.  Mrs.  S presents  her  compliments  to  Miss  B ,  and 

will  be  at  home  Thursday  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 

Dated  July  6,  1871. 

V.  Present  subjunctive  of  Pouvoir  and  Faire. 

VI.  Correct:  — 

(1.)   II  me  faut  d'aller  dans  la  campagne. 
(2.)  II  est  facile  pour  moi  k  faire  ce  chose. 

VII.  Translate :  "  Nay,  egad,  it's  true ;  I  back  him  at  a  rebus 
or  at  a  charade  against  the  best  rhymer  in  the  kingdom.  Has 
your  ladyship  heard  the  epigram  he  wrote,  last  week,  on  Lady 
Frizzle's  feather  catching  fire?  Do,  Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the 
charade  you  made,  last  night,  extempore,  at  Mrs.  Trowzil's  con- 
versazione. Come,  now :  your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your 
second  a  great  naval  commander,  and  —  " 

VIII.  Translate :  Alceste  {se  levant  brusquement) . 
Moi,  votre  ami !  rayez  cela  de  vos  papiers. 
J'ai  fait  jusques-ici  profession  de  Tetre  ; 

Mais,  apres  ce  qu'en  vous  je  viens  de  voir  paraitre, 

Je  vous  declare  ne  que  je  ne  le  suis  plus, 

Et  ne  veux  nulle  place  en  des  coeurs  corrumpus. 
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IX.  Translate :  "  Les  voiU  partis ;  tant  mienx !     .     .     . 
Je  n'ai  de  bonheur  que  quand  je  snis  seul."     .     .     , 

"  Quelle  triste  condition !  vivre  ainsi  chez  les  autres,  et  comme 
par  charity,  c'est  vraiment  insupportable  quand  on  a  du  coeur; 
encore,  si  M.  Dumolard,  eh  m'61evant  avec  sou  file,  m'avait  mis 
8ur  le  m^me  pied  que  lui.  •  •  •  II  le  dit  bien,  mais  ce  sont  de 
belles  paroles." 

X.  Pronunciation. 

GERMAN. 

I.   Translate  into  English :  — 

"  Sie  hielten,  sie  saszen  ab,  Pfahlewurden  eingeschlagen,um  die 
Pferde  zu  befestigen,  eine  Geschatligkeit  begann  fur  Mann  und 
Boss.  Ich  konnte  nicht  alles  verfolgen,  denn  schon  war  es  dunkel 
geworden,  und  mehr  in  meiner  Nahe  zogen  noch  andere  Dinge 
meine  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  sich.  Die  Soldaten,  die  sich  durch 
das  Holz  zertreut  batten,  kamen  mit  Reisigbundeln,  die  sie 
auf  dem  Platze  zuzammentrugen,  den  die  andern  mit  Steinen 
amgranzt  batten." 

n.   State,  of  each  pronoun  in  these  lines,  the  class  and  case. 

m.   Give  the  whole  declension  of  Ffdhle^  Mann  and  Soldaten, 

IV.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  strong  and  irregular 
verbs  occurring  in  the  given  text. 

V.  State  the  first  person,  singular  indicative  of  all  tenses  of 
the  verb  from  which  hielten  is  taken,  in  the  passive  voice. 

VI.  Decline  the  pronoun  which  is  translated  by  my. 

VII.  What  is  the  normal  order  of  words  in  a  dependent  sen- 
tence? 

VIII.  Take  a  sentence  from  the  text  as  illustration  to  VII. 

IX.  State  the  co-ordinative  conjunctions  found  in  the  text. 

X.  Translate  into  German :  — 
The  man  sat  on  his  horse. 

There  were  no  stones  carried  to  the  place. 
When  he  had  fastened  your  horse,  he  came  to  me. 
I  scattered  the  wood  which  was  in  the  bundle. 

LATIN. 

I.   Give  an  outline  of  the  selection  you  have  read  from  Ovid. 
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n.   Translate  the  following  passages,  and  parse  the  words  ia 
italics :  — 

"  Si  potes  hie  saltern  monitis  parere  parentis, 
Farce,  puer,  stimulis;  et  fortius  utere  loris.*' 
in.   "  Hie  situs  est  Phaethon,  curtus  auriga  paterni : 

Quern  sinon  tenuit,  raagnis  tamen  excidit  ausis*' 
rV.   Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Virgil. 

V.  Translate  the  following  selections :  — 

"  Pastor  Aristaeus,  fugiens  Peneia  Tempe, 
Amissis,  ut  faraa,  apibus  morboque  faineque. 
Tristis  ad  extremi  sacrum  caput  adstitit  amnis, 
Multa  querens,  atque  hac  affatus  voce  parentem :  " 

VI.  "  Jamque  pedem  referens  casus  evaserat  omnes, 
Redditaque  Eurydice  superas  veniebat  ad  auras, 
Cum  subita  incautum  dementia  cepit  amantem, 
Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  Manes." 

Vn.   "  Quid  faceret?  quo  se  rapta  bis  conjuge  ferret? 

Quo  fletu  Manes,  qua  Numinavoce  moveret? 

Septem  ilium  totos  perhibent  ex  ordine  menses 

Flevisse." 
Explain  the  use  of  the  moods  in  the  above. 

VIII.  Mention  some  of  the  most  common  uses  of  the  subjunc- 
tive mood. 

IX.  Translate  the  following  into  Latin :  — 

"  Philomela  moans  all  night  and  sitting  on  a  bough,  re- 
peats her  mournful  song  and  fills  the  place  with  her  sad 
lamentations." 

X.  Scan  the  lines  given  in  Question  III. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

LITERATURE. 

I.   Give  the  names  of  the  nine  muses.     Which  presided  over 
Epic  Poetry  ?  Dancing  ?  Astronomy  ? 

n.   Who  is  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  quotations? 

"  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart." 

"  The  almighty  dollar." 

"  Then  none  was  for  a  party." 

"  Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages." 
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'*  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands,  their  diadems 
crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away." 

"  Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one  is  shining  in  the  sky." 

"  The  gay  will  laugh  when  thou  art  gone." 

"  My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend." 

"  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed." 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

III.  Name  a  class  of  poetry  and  a  kind  of  metre,  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 

rv.  Quote  lines  from  Bryant  and  from  Wordsworth. 

V.  In  what  departments  of  literature  does  Macaulay  excel? 
Make  quotations  to  illustrate. 

VI.  Give  your  opinion  of  Wordsworth. 

Vn.  Assign  some  reasons  for  the  great  popularity  of  Gray's 
Elegy. 

VIII.  Compare  Addison  and  Irving. 

IX.  Explain  the  first  stanza  of  Gray's  Elegy. 

X.  Name  four  authors  you  have  studied,  and  classify  the  selec 
tions  read. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  Name  the  circulatory  organs. 

II.  Explain  the  reduction  of  food  to  chyme. 

III.  Where  is  the  special  seat  of  each  of  the  five  senses? 

rv.   Name  the  principal  points  of  difierence  between  veins  and 
arteries. 

V.  Where  is  the  larynx?  liver?  lungs? 

VI.  Name  the  most  important  kinds  of  joints,  and  give  illus- 
trations. 

VU.   Name  the  bones  of  the  extremeties. 

VIII.  State  some  of  the  injurious  effects  of  tight-dressing. 

IX.  Give  the  structure  of  the  skin. 

X.  Give  the  position  and  extent  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
number  of  spinal  nerves. 

ZOOLOGY. 

I.   Name  the  great  sub-divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
12 
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II.  Upon  what  differences  are  mammals  and  birds  divided  into 
orders? 

III.  Describe  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  Cheiroptera. 

IV.  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  order  Pachydermata,  and 
name  several  animals  of  the  order. 

V.  Define  Plantigrada,  —  Digitigrada,  —  Amphibia,  —  Insecti- 
vora,  —  Cheiroptera.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

VI.  Name  the  chief  physical  characteristics  by  which  man  is 
distinguished  from  lower  animals. 

VII.  Speak  of  several  characteristic  points  in  the  structure  of 
the  Carnivora. 

VIII.  Give  the  full  zoological  relations  of  the  grizzly  bear  and 
dromedary,  and  the  class  and  order  of  the  seal,  the  emu,  and  the 
rhinoceros. 

IX.  Describe  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  Ruminants. 

X.  Name  several  birds  noted  for  plumage,  and  several  noted 
for  flight.     State  the  order  to  which  each  belongs. 

GEOMETRY. 

I.  Define  a  plane  angle. 

II.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

III.  Define  trapezoid,  and  give  rule  for  finding  the  area. 

rV.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  equal  70** 
each ;  required  the  magnitude  of  the  external  angles  formed  by 
producing  sides  beyond  the  vertex. 

V.  Define  ratio  and  proportion. 

VI.  Prove  that  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  twice  that 
at  the  circumference  subtended  by  the  same  arc. 

VII.  Define  secant  and  tangent. 

VIII.  The  area  of  a  circle  equals  what?    Proof. 

IX.  Find  the  diagonal  of  a  square  whose  area  equals  that  of  a 
rectangle  16  inches  by  25  inches. 

X.  Prove  that  the  square  on  the  hypothneuse  equals  the  sum 
of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 

;  FRENCH. 

I.  Give  the  day  of  the  week,  day  of  the  month,  the  year  (in 
words),  also  time  of  day  at  the  present  moment. 
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II.  Translate :  There  is  no  bread,  but  we  shall  have  good  wine 
and  apples  enough. 
m.   Give  first  person  sing,  and  plural,  pres.  indicative  of  appeler. 
"     second  person  plural,  pres.  indicative  of  faire. 
"     first  person  plural,  compound  of  pres.  indicative  of 
aller. 

IV.  Give  the  feminine  plural  of  following  adjectives :  doux, 
frais,  attentif,  nouveau,  blanc ;  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns : 
ceil,  bijou,  ciseau,  jeu. 

V.  My  dear  Mary :  —  I  am  going  to  Roxbury  to-morrow.  Will 
you  accompany  me  ? 

Your  friend, 

Louise  Harris. 

VI.  Boston,  Monday,  June  10,  1871. 

Have  you  ripe  pears  ?  No,  sir ;  the  pears  are  not  yet  ripe,  but 
we  have  ripe  cherries  ;  will  you  have  some  ?    Yes,  give  me  some. 

VII.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences  :  — 
Voici  des  belle  fleurs. 

Je  ne  connais  pas  la  femme  k  la  mere  dont  vous  avez  6crit. 
EUe  a  all6  k  France  et  sa  fr^re  a  venu  k  Boston. 
Vni.   Give  the  pres.  indie,  of  dire. 
"      "       '*     subj.  of  finir. 
Translate  the  following  sentence  :  — 

IX.  "  Le  jour  de  cette  fete  6tant  venu,  on  voit  arriver  Leonard, 
portant  un  instrument  tout  a  fait  inconnu,  qu'il  avait  invent^  et 
confectionn6  lui-meme.  C6tait  une  espece  de  lyre,  ayant  la  forme 
d*un  crkne  de  cheval.  Chacun  Texaniina  avec  une  curiosity 
qu'accompagnaient  quelques  furtifs  sourires  ;  mais  quand,  son  tour 
venu,  Leonard  toucha  de  cet  instrument,  on  ne  rit  plus." 

X.  Pronunciation. 

LATIN. 

Translate  the  following  selections  from  the  -^neid,  and  parse 
the  words  indicated  in  each  :  — 

I.   *'  Talia  flamraato  secum  dea  corde  volutans, 

Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  furentibus  austris, 

JEoliam  venit." 
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II.   "  Ad  quern  turn  Juno  supplex  his  vocihxLS  usa  est : 
-^ole,  (namque  tibi  divum  pater  atque  hominum  rex 
Et  mulcere  dedit  fluctus,  et  tollere  vento,) 
Gens  inimica  mihi  Tyrrhenum  navigat  cequor." 

m.   "  Vina,  bonus  quae  deinde  cadis  onerarat  Acestes 
Littore  Trinacrio,  dederatque  abeuntibus  heros, 
Dividit," 

rV.   *'  Revocate  animos,  maestumque  timorem 

Mittite ;  forsan  et  baec  olim  meminisse  juvdbit,*' 

V.  "  Atque  ilium  tales  jactantem  pectore  curas 
Tristior,  et  lacrymis  oculos  suffusa  nitentes, 
AUoquitur  Venqs." 

VI.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  volviU 
frangituTy  mittUe^  vivere. 

Vn.  Mention  an  English  derivative  from  the  third  stem  of 
each. 

VIII.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  use  of  the  Ablative  Absolute. 

IX.  Explain  ihe  construction  of  the  Oratio  Obliqua. 

X.  What  case  is  required  by  the  Latin  idiom,  for  the  words  in 
italics,  in  the  following  sentence :  — 

SJie  has  a  sister^  a  woman  of  great  heaviy^  who  has  lived  in 
Rome  many  years. 

GERMAN. 

I.  Translate  into  English :  — 

"  Der  einsame  Engel  auf  der  Alpenspitze  fand  plotzlich  sein  Ohr 
von  andem  Lauten  beriihrt.  Es  war  ein  leises  tiefschmerzliches 
Weinen  und  Platschern  in  nachster  Nahe;  und  wie  er  aufstand 
und  hinter  die  Klippe  trat,  von  welcher  der  Ton  herkam,  da  fand 
er  in  weisze  Schleier  gewickelt  ein  junges  Quellchen  bitterlich 
weinend  am  Boden  liegen." 

n.  Give  the  third  person  sing,  indie,  in  all  tenses  of  the  verb 
from  which  Team  is  taken. 

UI.  Give  the  whole  of  the  past  indie,  and  subjunct.  of  the 
verb  from  which  trat  is  taken. 

rV.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  strong  and  irregular 
verbs  found  in  the  given  text. 
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V.  Translate  into  German :  The  poor  boy  was  ill.  The  good 
child  was  loved. 

VI.  Which  adjectives  appear  in  the  text  in  the  strong  declen- 
sion, and  in  what  gender,  number,  and  case? 

VII.  Which  words  of  the  text  are  governed  by  prepositions, 
and  in  what  case  is  each  of  them  found  ? 

VIII.  Translate  into  English:  Ich  habe  die  Schneegipfel  der 
Urgebirge  umspiilen  diirfen. 

IX.  When  and  how  can  the  arrangement  of  a  principal  declara- 
tive sentence  be  inverted  ? 

X.  Translate  into  German :  — 

The  little  spring  was  found  behind  the  cliff.  A  low  tone 
touched  the  ear  of  the  angel.  He  had  stepped  upon  the  Alpine 
peak.     He  wrapped  the  little  spring  in  a  white  veil. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

CHEMISTRY   EXAMINATION. 

I.   Of  what  does  Chemistry  treat  ? 

n.  Define  Chemical  Affinity  and  Chemical  Equivalent. 

III.  What  is  an  acid  ?  Name  the  acids  you  think  most  use- 
ful, and  why  ? 

IV.  How  is  illuminating  gas  made,  and  what  is  it? 

V.  State  the  composition  of  H  O  ;  proportions  —  tests. 

VI.  State  some  of  the  chemical  products  from  the  ignition  of  a 
match. 

VTI.  In  what  kind  of  kettles  would  you  make  pickles  and  pre- 
serves, and  why? 

Vin.  What  is  Fermentation?  Two  principal  stages?  How 
can  it  be  hastened,  retarded,  or  checked? 

IX.  Give  the  chemistry  of  Soap ;  manufacture,  and  state  why  it 
cleanses  ? 

X.  Explain  Bread-making. 

MINERALOGY   EXAMINATION. 

I.  What  is  a  Mineral? 

II.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Metal  and  a  Mineral  ? 
What  between  a  Mineral  and  a  Plant? 
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in.   Classify   the  thirteen  primary  forms  of  minerals,  giving 
the  names  and  systems  to  which  they  belong. 

IV.  Describe  fully  any  mineral  with  which  you  are  acquainted. 

V.  Name  all  the  minerals  you  can  identify  at  sight. 

RHETORIC   EXAMINATION. 

I.  What  do  you  mean  by  style,  in  composition? 

II.  What  is  a  figure  of  speech  ? 

III.  Give  a  sentence  in  which  light  is  used  in  its  literal  sense, 
and  one  in  which  it  is  used  figuratively. 

IV.  What  figure  in  the  following :  — 

*'  Man,  thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear." 

V.  What  figure  in :  — 

"  As  are  our  hearts,  our  way  is  one.** 

VI.  If  you  should  hear  Emerson's  style  described  as  epigram- 
matic, what  idea  would  that  term  express  to  you  ? 

VII.  Express  in  a  few  words  the  difference  between  allegory 
and  fable,  and  refer  to  an  example  of  each. 

VIII.  What  error  in  the  use  of  figures  in  the  following :  — 

*'  There   is  not  a  single  view  of  human    nature,  which  is  not 
sufilcient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride." 

IX.  State  the  difference  between  climax  and  anti-climax. 

X.  In  Coleridge's  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc,  what  figure  or  figures 
in  the  line :  — 

"  Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  of  the  vale ! " 

XI.  What  is  alliteration  ? 

XII.  What  figure  in  the  following :  — 
"  There  were  fifty  sail  in  the  harbor"? 

XIII.  What  figure  in : — 

"  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  "  ? 

XIV.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  verbose   style  ?    An  ornate  ? 
A  concise? 

ALGEBRA   EXAMINATION. 

I.  Define   Coefficient,  and  Exponent,  and  give    examples    of 
each. 

X      X — 8      X 

II.  — —  =  TTT    Find  value  of  x. 

o  4         U 

III.  Divide  a«—6«  by  a^— 62. 
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IV.   Find  (?.  C.  D.  and  L.  0.  M.  of  a*— a'  V  and  a*— 6*. 

go  V     Find  values  of  x  and  y. 

VI.  Separate  a  into  two  parts,  so  that  if  the  first  be  divided  by 
m,  and  the  second  by  n,  the  quotients  shall  be  equal.  Make  rule 
and  example,  and  apply  the  rule. 

Vn.   •— — -^  what,  when  a  and  b  are  equal? 

Vin.  Meaning  <>^j^^-q^q' 

IX.  Define  Equation  of  1st  degree,  —  pure  quadratic,  and 
affected  quadratic. 

5aj2_  24 

X.  sc  = = Find  value  of  x. 


BOTANY  EXAMINATION. 

I.  Distinguish  between  Plants  and  Animals. 

II.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  an  Exogenous  plant?  Of 
an  Endogenous  ? 

III.  Name  all  the  different  parts  of  a  flower,  and  indicate  the 
essential  ones. 

IV.  Draw  a  pinnately  and  a  palmately,  five  lobed-leaf. 

V.  Describe  Germination. 

VI.  Define  Stipule,  Petiole,  and  Raceme. 

VH.  Explain  the  formation  of  the  fruits,  strawberry,  raspberry, 
and  blackberry. 

Vni.  What  are  the  chemical  elements  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  a  plant,  and  whence  obtained  ? 

IX,   ?  ,     ,     .      ^, 

Y      (  Analysis  of  two  plants. 

LATIN. 

I.  Write  a  table  showing  the  terminations  of  all  the  declensions 
in  the  singular  number. 
n.   Decline  the  adjective  omnis. 
in.  Decline  qui. 
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IV.  Compare  bonus^  altus^  major. 

V.  What  parts  of  a  verb  are  formed  from  the  second  stem  ? 

VI.  What  are  the  terminations  of  the  present  indicative  active 
of  each  conjugation? 

VII.  What  is  a  deponent  verb  ? 
Vin.   Translate  the  following :  — 

"  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres,  quarum  unam  incolunt 
Belgae,  aliam  Aquitani,  tertiam  Galli." 

Translate  the  following  sentences  into  Latin : — 

IX.  J  There  is  a  road  through  the  fields. 

X.  I  When  the  consul's  arrival  had  been  announced,  Aquileia 

was  assailed  by  the  seventh  legion. 

GERMAN. 

I.  Translate  into  English. 

Die  Mutter  hatte  im  Dunkeln  sogleich  nach  der  Wiege  greifen 
woUen,  allein  da  sie  dieselbe  nicht  mehr  an  Ort  und  Stelle  fand,  so 
meinte  sie,  der  Vater  habe  das  Kind  sammt  der  Wiege  schon  in 
Sicherheit  gebracht.  Sie  war  nun  blosz  darauf  bedacht,  die  iibrigen 
Kinder  zu  retten. 

II.  Give  the  full  declension  of  the  definite  article. 

III.  Give  the  present  indicative  of  meinen  in  full. 

IV.  Give  the  first  person,  singular  indicative  in  all  tenses  from 
which /and  is  taken. 

V.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  strong  verbs  found 
in  the  given  text? 

VI.  Which  words  in  the  given  text  are  prepositions  ? 

VII.  For  what  do  the  words  im  and  darauf  stand  ? 

VIII.  Which  words  of  the  text  appear  as  subjects  of  their  re- 
spective sentences? 

IX.  Translate  into  German  : — 
The  child  has  found  the  father. 
He  brought  the  cradle  in  safety. 
She  will  save  the  children. 
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REPORT  OF  EXAIVIINATIONS,   1870—1871. 


SENIOR 

CLASS. 

Study.                                                  Av.  per  cent,  of  correct  answers. 

No.  examined 

Tfigouoraetry       .         .         .         .         91 

97 

Philosophy  . 

87 

97 

History 

81 

95 

Astronomy  . 

81 

92 

Geology 

88 

93      . 

French 

90 

91 

German 

78 

9 

Latin 

89 

16 

Drawing 

80 

93 

MIDDLE   CLASS. 

Literature 85 — 

156 

Physiology  . 

86— 

141 

Zoology 

89+ 

129 

Geometry    . 

74— 

126 

French 

85— 

129 

Latin 

.         84+ 

23 

German 

80— 

18 

Drawing 

86+ 

126 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Chemistry 83+ 

226 

Mineralogy  . 

80+ 

219 

Rhetoric 

83— 

218 

Algebra 

78— 

215 

Botany 

84 

203 

Latin 

83— 

51 

German 

75— 

49 

Drawing 

86— 

198 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-six  scholars  were  registered  during  the 
year ;  two  hundred  and  eighteen  of  whom  were  received  from  the 
Grammar  Schools.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  dis- 
charged.   The  largest  number  present  at  any  one  time  was  five 
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hundred  and  fifty-seven,  Nor.  17.  The  largest  average  attend- 
ance for  any  one  month  was  five  hundred  and  forty-eight,  Nov. 
1870  ;  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  four  hundred 
and  eighty-nine.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  school 
was  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  the  average  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance ninety-four. 

WARREN  H.   CUDWORTH, 

Clmirman, 

October,  1871. 
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Kumher  admitted  to  the  Girls*  High  and  Noi-mal  School, 
schools,  in  each  year,  from  September,  1852,  to  September, 


from  different 
1871,  inclusive. 


Names  of 

BCHOOLS. 

tit  fii^i 

g'«  S;  s?  S  ^  s 

S       rH  1    CI 

Mi 

i 

i 

1 

to 

iii 

1869-70. 

1870-1. 

1871. 

• 

1 

Adams   .  .  . 

. 

. 

4     4 

3 

6 

8 

4 

10 

84 

Bigelow.  .  . 

0 

1( 

12 

7 

7 

S 

8 

. 

. 

137 

Bowdltch  .  . 

. 

. 

S 

2 

4 

8 

8 

4 

48 

Bowdoin   .  . 

,     14 

IJ 

10 

16 

12 

19 

16 

271 

BoylBton   .  . 

.       2 

4 

. 

. 

. 

. 

14 

Chapman  .  . 

8 

i 

8 

11 

12 

11 

8 

141 

Comlna  .  .  . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

4 

7 

19 

Dearborn  .  . 

.      . 

. 

. 

3 

8 

Dorcherter  H. 

, 

, 

, 

. 

6 

1 

7 

Dudley  .  .  . 

.      . 

. 

. 

. 

8 

0 

14 

Dwight  .  .  . 

.       2 

1 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

50 

Everett  .  .  . 

.       . 

. 

20 

21 

19 

29 

38 

234 

Everett  (Dor.) 

. 

. 

. 

2 

6 

8 

Francia  at.  . 

.       . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1 

Franklin    .  . 

8 

< 

17 

10 

19 

26 

23 

280 

Gibson   .  .  . 

. 

. 

. 

, 

. 

. 

4 

4 

Hancock    .  . 

4 

I 

9 

12 

9 

12 

19 

196 

Harria.  .  .  . 

. 

. 

, 

. 

. 

2 

2 

North  Johnson 

5 

( 

. 

. 

. 

. 

17 

South  Johnson 

. 

I 

. 

. 

6 

Lawrence  .  . 

. 

. 

6 

6 

5 

. 

. 

48 

Lewis.  .  .  . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

12 

6 

18 

Lincoln  .  .  . 

. 

. 

7 

7 

7 

2 

13 

16 

95 

Lyman   .  .  . 

4 

1] 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

6 

79 

Mather  .  .  . 

3 

i 

. 

. 

. 

9 

Mather  (Dor.)^ 

.      . 

' 

. 

. 

. 

1 

2 

3 

Minot.  .  .  . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

3 

3 

NorcroBS    .  . 

. 

. 

16 

12 

39 

Otis 

.       3 

. 

. 

. 

. 

3 

Prescott.  .  . 

. 

. 

. 

3 

4 

6 

23 

Shurtleff    .  . 

. 

. 

. 

10 

19 

35 

Wells.  .  .  . 

13 

i 

8 

4 

11 

10 

8 

181 

Winthrop  .  . 

.       8 

24 

17 

10 

18           17 

17 

26 

301 

Other  sources 

.     21 

vzv. 

31 

155 

I»W 

53 

45          m 

74 

294 

51 

779 

Total  .  . 

.iiw 

hu\tu'1 

|157 

165 1 197 

171,      _7a 

301  j 3151 

Graduated    . 

.|28 

23  231  25  3()^28|.'i9 

57|  46    58 

59 

l52 

|57 

39|  72 

1  ^- 

1  ''^ 

1    • 

1     • 

1  • 

!•• 

Became  TeacherH,  G93. 
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Appointments  of  Teachers  from  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School, 
in  each  School  Distnct^  from  1852,  to  September  1,  1871. 


NAMES  OF  BCHOOIiS. 

High. 

Grammar. 

Primary. 

Total. 

Girli,  High  and  Normal . 

19 

7 
14 
18 

6 
17 
10 
15 

5 
8 
18 
1 
9 
10 
10 
20 
1 

14 

12 

8 

12 

21 
15 
7 
8 
5 
7 
9 
11 
8 
2 

6 

18 

24 

Adamii     .* 1 •* 

15 

Bigelow  •.*••• 

82 

Bowditch 

19 

Bowdoin  ....* 

15 

Boylston 

33 

BiiiDniGif  ..•••....•••...... 

20 

ChaDman    ■•.•...•......■•. 

85 

Ooinini    ....••••••(..t.i'.t 

1 

J^earbom    •••.•.•.••.. 

1 

48 

14 

19 

14 

1 

18 

7 

8 

6 

12 

13 

8 

19 

7 

4 

1 

7 

86 

1 

l^wlght aDd Everett  ......••...* 

62 

Eliot 

26 

Franklin  t...  ...*.*.  ••••*•* 

27 

Hancock  .•>....•..••••.... 

26 

Hawes  ..•...•••••........ 

\ 

Lawrence .••*...••... 

39 

Lincoln 

22 

T.vman 

10 

Mayhew . 

13 

Norcrosa 

17 

Phillips 

20 

I^soott 

17 

Onlncv 

80 

Rice 

10 
0 

Shortleff 

Washington  ................ 

1 

Weill 

12 

Wlnthrop 

54 

Total 

19 

824 

245 

588 
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Appointment  of  Teachers  and  Substitutes  from  the  Girls*  High 
and  Nonnal  School^  in  eadt  year,  for  the  several  grades  of 
Schools. 


Year. 

Primary. 

Gram'ar. 

High. 

Total     in 

City 
Schools. 

Other 
Schools. 

Total. 

Substi- 
tutes. 

1853-&3   

1 

1 

,  , 

2 

,  , 

2 

3 

185a-M 

1 

6 

•  . 

6 

4 

10 

11 

1854-^ 

2 

5 

.  . 

7 

6 

13 

17 

1855-M 

8 

11 

a 

22 

11 

33 

11 

1856-57    

8 

13 

2 

23 

18 

41 

16 

1857-58   

13 

12 

.  . 

25 

21 

46 

49 

1858^9 

11 

21 

1 

83 

12 

45 

63 

1859-60   

10 

16 

8 

28 

16 

44 

82 

1860-«1    

20 

32 

1 

53 

14 

67 

76 

1881-62   

17 

21 

.  . 

88 

10 

48 

128 

18©^^ 

15 

20 

2 

37 

11 

48 

125 

1863-64   

17 

14 

1 

32 

21 

53 

50 

1864-65   

17 

16 

.  . 

33 

80 

63 

87 

1865-66    

20 

22 

.  . 

42 

86 

78 

22 

1866-67 

16 

27 

.  . 

43 

40 

83 

34 

1867-68    

17 

26 

.  . 

43 

49 

92 

68 

1868-69 

27 

21 

1 

49 

21 

70 

91 

1889-70   

14 

29 

2 

45 

29 

74 

53 

1870-71    

11 

13 

8 

27 

26 

53 

22 

Total.  . 

245 

824 

19 

588 

375 

963 

1,008 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  OF 
THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  OCTO- 
BER  31,  1871. 


HEAD-MXSTEK. 

EPHRAIM   HUNT. 

HEAD- ASSISTANT. 

HARRIET  E.   CARYL. 


ASSISTANTS. 


MARGARET  A.   BADGER. 
EMMA  A.   TEMPLE. 
CATHERINE   KNAPP. 
MARY  E.    SCATES. 
ADELINE  L.    SYLVESTER. 
ELIZABETH  C.   LIGHT. 
BESSIE  T.   CAPEN. 
LUCY    0.   FESSENDEN. 
JULIA  A.   JELLISON. 
CHARLOTTE  E.  WHEELER. 


ADELINE   S.   TUFTS. 
HELEN  M.   DUNBAR. 
ALICE  M.   WELLINGTON. 
REBECCA  K.   JOSLIN. 
EMERETTE   O.   PATCH. 
S.    ANNIE   SHOREY. 
MARY  E.   HOLBROOK. 
AUGUSTA  C.   KIMBALL. 
ELLEN  0.   SWAIN. 


MARIA  A.  BACON,  Teacher  op  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  FURNEAUX,   Teacher  of  Drawing. 
JULIUS   EICHBERG,  "  "     Music. 

E.   C.   F.   KRAUSS,  "  "    German. 

PROSPERE  MORAND.  "  "    French. 

JANE  H.    STICKNEY,  Supt.  op  Training  Department. 
FLORENCE  W.   STETSON,  Asst.  Supt.  of  Training  Department. 
LUTHER  W.    MASON,   Teacher  of  Music  in  Training  Department. 
BERTHA  W.   HINTZ,  Teacher  of  Primary  School. 


SENIOR  class. 

Adams,  Lavinia  E. 
Alden,  Claire  K. 
Aldrich,  Amelia  K. 
Allen,  Elizabeth  J. 
Andy,  Sarah  L. 
Babcock,  Ellen  S. 


Badlam,  Annie  B. 
Bailey,  Elizabeth  G. 
Bailey,  Ellen  H. 
Baker,  Carrie  L. 
Barbour,  Ellen  M. 
Barnes,  Frances  A. 
Bemis,  Lelia  M. 
Bennett,  Addic  C 
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Bickford,  Eudora  F. 
Bonnie,  Mary 
Boston,  Hattic  E. 
Boyden,  Ida  L. 
Bridge,  Anne  P. 
Bryant,  Josephine 
Burns,  Greorgiana  E. 
Callanan,  Maria  A. 
Churchill,  Jennie  R. 
Colman,  Maria  H. 
Colton,  Clara  A. 
Comer,  Fanny  T. 
Cotter,  Josephine  M. 
Cotton,  Clara  A. 
Cutter,  Millie  A. 
Davenport,  Josie  Fv 
Davis,  Jennie  E. 
Dennison,  Rebecca  J. 
Dolan,  Mary  A. 
Domett,  Ella  A. 
IJomett,  Frances  E. 
Doolittle,  Emma  F. 
Dwyer,  Mary  H. 
Emery,  Mary  W. 
Emmons,  Ella 
Fabyan,  Emma  F. 
Fabyan,  Helena  R. 
Fobler,  Jennie  F. 
Gillispie,  Annie  M. 
Glawson,  Emma  C.  . 
Hall,  Fanny  W. 
Hastings,  Fanny  I. 
Hildreth,  Laura  S. 
Hill,  Henrietta  A. 
Hill,  LiUie  T. 
Huckins,  S.  Lila 
Hyneman,  Julia 
Jackson,  Ella  F. 
Levi,  Miriam 
Lewis,  Mary  L. 
Lincoln,  Elizabeth 
Litchfield,  Harriet  E. 
Livingston,  Frances  A. 
Livingston,  Isabel  C. 
Lothrop,  Caroline  T. 
Lowe,  Mary  A. 


Madden,  Elizabeth  A. 
Maynard,  Adela  E. 
McGary,  Mary  E. 
McGonigle,  Sarah  E. 
McGowan,  Kate  E. 
Merrill,  Grace 
Milran,  Frances  E. 
Mitts,  Mary  E. 
Mitchell,  Martha  L. 
Morrill,  Julia  L. 
Morrison,  Mary  G. 
Morse,  Angle  S. 
Morse,  Nancy  M. 
Murray,  Pamell  S. 
Nye,  Albie  M. 
O'Dowd,  Honora 
Ordway,  Lizzie 
Otis,  Jessie  F. 
Page,  Lilias  E. 
Parker,  Mary  O. 
Perry,  Helen  A. 
Pickemell,  Georgiana  M. 
Pierce,  Florence  A. 
Pitcher,  DoraE. 
Plummer,  Almy  C. 
Poland,  Carrie  S. 
Preble,  Harriet  I. 
Reid,  Mary  E. 
Rice,  Helen  E. 
Robbins,  Annie  M. 
Ruxton,  Mary  G. 
Sanford,  Nellie  G. 
Schlegel,  Frances 
Seaman,  Emma  J. 
Shove,  Belle 
Smith,  Ardelle  F. 
Smith,  Ella  S. 
Smith,  Emma  A. 
Smith,  Florence  J. 
Smith,  Mary  H. 
Southard,  Annie  T, 
Story,  Anna  L. 
Studley,  Olivia  M. 
Swan,  Sarah  E. 
Taylor,  Carrie  W. 
Thomas,  Lillie  E. 
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Thatcher,  Frances  H, 
Tuttle,  Eva  F. 
Ventrees,  Amanda  P. 
Wallace,  Ella  F. 
Wallingford,  Ella  E. 
Webb,  Elizabeth  T. 
White,  Etta  M. 
White,  Susie  E. 
Wliitney,  Emma  C. 
Whittemore,  Addie  E. 
Wightman,  Gertrude  E. 
Wilbor,  Lizzie 
Williams,  Alice  M. 
Williams,  Kate  D. 
Williams,  Mary  J. 
Williams,  Uleyetta 
Wise,  Martha  D. 
Woodward,  Marion  L.  — 124. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Adams,  Helen  M. 
Aldrich,  Jessie  S. 
Allen,  Mary  E. 
Anderson,  Lena  G. 
Anderson,  Minnie  E. 
Ashley,  Cora  I. 
Atwood,  Ella  C. 
Austin,  AUie  N. 
Austin,  Alma  J. 
Babson,  Kate 
Baldwin,  Josephine  H. 
Bartlett,  Lottie  A. 
Beeching,  Mary  A. 
Bemis,  Annie  L. 
Bickford,  Sallie  E. 
Blaisdell,  Addie  C. 
Blake,  Charlotte  H. 
Blodgett,  Minnie  L. 
Bond,  Ann  Maria 
Bradley,  Anna  J. 
Bradley,  Mary 
Brown,  Elizabeth  H. 
Brown,  Florence 
Brown,  Jessie 
Bryant,  Maggie  E. 
Buckley,  Rebecca  A. 


Bucknam,  Josephine  A. 
Carlton,  Ella  J. 
Carr,  Maria  F.  A. 
Chamberlain,  Lizzie  F. 
Chandler,  Adelaide  D. 
Clark,  Grace  B. 
Cline,  Ada  F. 
Clough,  Annie  M. 
Colbum,  Abbie  W. 
Colburn,  Carrie  L. 
Colburn,  Mary  E. 
Colcord,  Abby  A. 
Coleman,  Florette 
Collamore,  Ella  F. 
Conley,  Mary  E. 
Conner,  Alice  N. 
Corey,  Lizzie  E. 
Cotter,  Lizzie  F. 
Coursey,  Mary  E. 
Cowdin,  Ella  F. 
Cowdrey,  Jeannie  M. 
Crawford,  Lizzie 
Crosby,  Minnie  F. 
Cross,  Lillie  L. 
Cullen,  Frances  E. 
Curtis,  Kittie  W. 
Gushing,  Alice  M. 
Daggett,  Fanny  L. 
Dale,  Sabina  F. 
Daly,  Sarah  E. 
Davis,  Eliza  E. 
Dike,  Cora  E; 
Donegan,  Marcella  E. 
Dow,  Mary  J. 
Drew,  Anne  Elizabeth 
Durell,  Emma 
Duncklee,  Flora  B. 
Eastman,  Clara  A. 
Edwards,  Clara 
Edgerton,  Carrie  M. 
Ellis,  Adelaide  F. 
Ellis,  Clara  E. 
Ellison,  Amanda  C. 
Femald,  Carrie  L. 
Fillebrown,  Carrie  0. 
Fitzgerald,  Katie  E. 
Flagg,  Clara  B. 
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Fobes,  Caroline 
Freeman,  Ella  P. 
Freeman,  Florence 
Fullarton,  Ella  L. 
Gainey,  Annie 
George,  Katlienne  W. 
Gove,  Emma  A. 
Grant,  Margaret  C. 
Gunn,  Katie  S. 
Haddon,  Alice  E. 
HaU,  Nellie  A. 
Hamilton,  Electa  J. 
Hanson,  Helen  I. 
Harvey,  Betsina  S. 
Hargrave,  Annie  G. 
Harmon,  Emily  M. 
Haskins,  Elizabeth  D. 
Haven,  Fannie  C. 
Haydn,  Carrie  W. 
Hill,  Silence  A. 
Hinckley,  Louise  H. 
Hines,  Mabel  F. 
Hobart,  Minnie  L. 
Howard,  Lillie  W.  V. 
Howes,  Lizzie  G. 
Hurley,  Margaret  T. 
Hutchins,  Mary  F. 
Hutchinson,  Kate  E. 
Jacobs,  Adelaide  J. 
Johnson,  Lucy  E. 
Kelcher,  Katie  £. 
Kieley,  Jennie  C. 
Knox,  Maggie  A. 
Lane,  Fannie  D. 
Leahy,  Frances  E. 
Leary,  Maggie  J. 
Leary,  Mary  G. 
Leighton,  Amelia  L. 
Lotlirop,  Caroline  E. 
Littlefield,  Alice  L. 
Lewis,  Annie  A. 
Marliave,  Julia  D.  C. 
Marlow,  Katie  K. 
Martin,  Mary  E. 
Mason,  Mary  E. 
Masters,  Arabella  G. 
Mayo,  Adelia  A. 


McBride,  Lizzie 
McClure,  Alice  M. 
McDermott,  Nellie  C. 
McDonough,  Elizabeth  F. 
McKay,  M.  Cressy 
McLaughlin,  Sarah  J. 
Mead,  Nellie  J. 
Mellen,  Lucie  J. 
Merriam,  Ida  A. 
Merritt,  Mary  E. 
Meston,  Adelaide 
Moore,  Nellie  M. 
Monahan,  Mary  J. 
Montgomery,  Mary  A. 
Morrison,  Rebecca 
Murphy,  Agnes  J. 
Nason,  Eva  W. 
Noonan,  Ellen  T. 
Noyes,  Eliza  W. 
O'Brien,  Lucy  A. 
O'Connor,  Theresa 
O'NeU,  Rosa  C. 
O'Neil,  Sarah  V. 
Oviatt,  Martha  L. 
Paul,  Fannie 
Peabody,  Louie  M. 
Pearson,  Minnie  E. 
Perry,  Leila  E. 
Phalon,  Alice  C. 
Pickett,  Georgia  M. 
Piper,  Anna  D. 
PoUex,  Emma  L. 
Povah,  Emily  J. 
Power,  Nellie  M. 
Powers,  Mary  B. 
Putnam,  Ella  G. 
Putnam,  Emma  C. 
Putnam,  Helen  A. 
Ranney,  Helen  M. 
Raymond,  Mary  F. 
Reed,  Annie  B. 
Reid,  Anna  M. 
Richardson,  Cevilla  R. 
Riley,  Maggie 
Rodgers,  Bessie 
Roys,  Virola  G. 
Ryan,  Alice  Caroline 
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Sandford,  Minnie 
Sargent,  Florence 
Sawtelle,  Mary  E. 
Shedd,  Mary  H. 
Simmonds,  Ella  A. 
Slavin,  Susie  A. 
Smith,  Elizabeth  L. 
Smith,  Louisa  P. 
Smith,  Maria  J. 
Smith,  Marion  F. 
Snow,  Anna  M. 
Spitz,  Belinda 
Steele,  Helen  C. 
Stone,  Ellen  A. 
Story,  Adelaide  H. 
Summers,  Katie  S. 
Sutton,  Annie  E. 
Talbot,  Gertrude  M. 
Taylor,  Ella  M. 
Taylor,  Ida  F. 
Tiemay,  Mary  E. 
Torrey,  Emmeline  E. 
Towle,  Mary  E. 
Tuttle,  Alline  A. 
Tufts,  Etta 
Vinal,  M.  Jennie 
Wallace,  Nellie  L. 
Waller,  Nellie  M. 
Westcott,  Belle 
Wheelock,  Emma  J. 
White,  Angela  L. 
Whitmore,  Frances  A. 
Willard,  Fannie  L. 
Williams,  Caroline  G. 
Winchell,  Mary  B. 
Wolcott,  Harriet  T. 
Young,  Esther  M.  —  204. 

JUKIOB   CLASS. 

Abbott,  Ella  M. 
Adams,  Susie  M. 
Alderson,  Mary  S. 
Allen,  Georgiana 
Ames,  Mary  E. 
Andrews,  Martha  L. 
Badger,  Emma  C. 


Bailey,  Mary  E. 
Bailey,  Valetta  I. 
Ball,  Frances  E. 
Barker,  Lizzie  S. 
Barnes,  Mary  E. 
Barry,  Mary  R. 
Beede,  Cora  E. 
Bell,  Chariottc  R. 
Bell,  Minnie  F. 
Bennett,  Katie  E. 
Bibbey,  Mary  L. 
Bickford,  Ella  E. 
Bigelow,  Florence  J. 
Bond,  Sarah  A. 
Booth,  Clara  H. 
Bornstein,  Tina 
Brawley,  Margaret  C. 
Brooks,  Emma  G. 
Brown,  Clara  L. 
Brown,  Lizzie  H. 
Brown,  Sarah  A. 
Browning,  Mary  L. 
Bruce,  Helen  E. 
Bryant,  Mary  E. 
Bryant,  Sarah  M. 
Bulling,  Jessie  E. 
Bumstead,  Emma  W. 
Burgess,  Helen 
Burrows,  Mary  H. 
Burton,  Annie  A. 
Caldwell,  Harriet  E. 
Carney,  Jennie  M. 
Caulkins,  Maria  L. 
Chadbourne,  Lizzie  S. 
Chase,  ifielle  M. 
Chase,  Emma  E. 
Cheney,  Jennie  A. 
Clapp,  Corinnc 
Cleary,  Emma  M. 
Clifford,  Anna  A. 
Collins,  Martha  J. 
Collison,  Alicia  I. 
Concannon,  Margaret  E. 
Congdon,  Stella  F. 
Connor,  Annie  M. 
Cooke,  Lizzie  L. 
Cooper,  Edith 
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Cotter,  Elizabeth  E. 
Coughlin,  Julia  F. 
Courtney,  Mary  E. 
Coye,  Amelia  A. 
Crook,  Flora  I. 
Crosby,  Lena  J. ' 
Cullen,  Eliza  A. 
Cunningham,  Mary 
Curtis,  Susie  W. 
Davis,  Annie  M. 
Delano,  Georgianna  S. 
DeMond,  Ella  F. 
DeMott,  Emma  B. 
Dennison,  Henrietta  V.  F. 
Devlin,  Susie  A.  J. 
Dolbeare,  Alice  G. 
Dore,  Annie  M. 
Downey,  Mary  E. 
Draffln,  Annie  E. 
Drew,  Margaret  A. 
Dudley,  Carrie  M. 
Ellis,  Florence  L. 
Ellithorp,  Sara  B. 
Ellsworth,  Lily  A. 
Emerson^  Mary  L. 
English,  Rebecca  F. 
Evans,  Julia  A. 
Fagan,  Annie  E. 
Femald,  Ella  F. 
Flynn,  Minnie  E. 
Foltz,  Gertrude  H. 
Forsaith,  Ella  F. 
Foster,  Mary  E. 

Fuller,  Lizzie  M. 

Fuller,  Medora  O. 

Gale,  Emma  L. 

€raUagher,  Louisa  F. 

Geyer,  Susie  E. 

Giles,  Hattie 

Ginness,  Florence  E.  N. 

Glcason,  Jennie  M. 

Godet,  Mary  L. 

Goetz,  Eva  M. 

Gogin,  Emma  C. 

Goodwin,  Abbie  A. 

Goodwin,  Lucy  A. 

Goodwin,  Mary  A. 


Goodwin,  Nellie  L. 
Gookin,  Kate  R. 
Gott,  Annie  C. 
Grady,  Mary 
Gray,  Sarah  A. 
Grover,  Lizzie  A. 
Guptill,  Alma  J. 
Hagan,  Rosanna  E. 
Hall,  Hattie  E. 
Hamblin,  Florence  E. 
Harlow,  Susan  L. 
Harlow,  Carrie  A. 
Haskell,  Lucy  W. 
Haydn,  Leila  R. 
Haynes,  Alice  F. 
Heister,  Grace 
Hersey,  Clara 
Hill,  Alice  N. 
Hinckley,  Esther  M. 
Hinckley,  Fannie  S. 
Hitchcock,  Annie  C. 
Holman,  Fannie 
Holmes,  Ewie  E. 
Hooper,  Grace  E. 
Hubbard,  Carrie  C. 
Huckins,  Ida  R. 
Hutchins,  Anna  M. 
Ide,  Mary  E. 
Jackson,  Allie  B. 
Jameson,  Sarah  C 
Jones,  Mary  F. 
Josselyn,  Mary  E. 
Kelliher,  Elinor  M. 
Kelly,  Grace  F. 
Kendall,  Jennie  I. 
Krauss,  Emma  M. 
Krueger,  Ella  G. 
Ladd,  Lizzie  B. 
Lanning,  Ella  F. 
Lawrence,  Clara  A. 
Leland,  Emma  F. 
Logan,  Florence  A. 
Lombard,  Hattie  A. 
Lombard,  Nellie  C. 
Loomer,  Annie  L. 
Lougee,  Josephine 
Lynch,  Mary  J. 
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Lyon,  M.  Alma 
Mackle,  Lillie  I. 
Major,  Mary  A. 
Mann,  Marietta  R. 
Marks,  Albertina  M. 
Masten,  Allda  C. 
McAloon,  Addie  M. 
McCleary,  Emily  A. 
McCiosky,  Annie  J. 
McGee,  Ellen 
McNeil,  Mary  A. 
Mendnm,  Helena  C. 
MerrDl,  Frances  M. 
Moore,  Anna  J. 
Moore,  Nellie  M. 
Morrison,  Dora 
Morrison,  Minnie  E. 
Morse,  Evelyn  E. 
Morse,  Fannie  E. 
Morse,  Lucy  M. 
Moseley,  Clara  M. 
Mullaly,  Jennie 
Murtagh,  Katie  A.  T. 
Nann,  Katie 
Nann,  Rosetta 
Nash,  Annie 
Nay,  Isabel 
Norton,  Martha  L. 
Nowell,  Alice  P. 
Noyes,  Katharine  D. 
O'Connor,  Ellen  M. 
O'Connor,  Sarah  J. 
Ordway,  Mary  L. 
Osborne,  Jeannie  A. 
Overend,  Sarah  A. 
Palmer,  Alice  W. 
Parks,  Sara  K. 
Pamell,  Margaret  S. 
Parrott,  Jennie  K. 
Patten,  Fannie  G. 
Patterson,  Eraeline  L. 
Pearl,  Hannah  A. 
Philbrook,  May  A. 
Pickett,  Alice  E. 
Pickett,  Katie  S. 
Pierce,  Carrie  E. 
Pitcher,  Mary  E. 


Plummer,  Fannie  K. 
Plummer,  Mary  A. 
Plummer,  Nellie 
Pratt,  Abbie  F. 
Prescott,  Annie  M. 
Prescott,  Jeannette  E. 
Priest,  Mary  D. 
Read,  Alice 
Renter,  Augusta  F. 
Rich,  Clara  A. 
Richardson,  Abbie  W. 
Riley,  Lena  S. 
Robbins,  Sarah  H. 
Robinson,  Clara  E. 
Robinson,  Lizzie  J.  A. 
Robinson,  Mary  A. 
Robinson,  Nellie  A. 
Roraback,  Ida 
Ross,  Ella  A. 
Sanborn,  Anna  B. 
Sampson,  Olive  8. 
Sargent,  Mary  P: 
Sawyer,  Josephine  M. 
Schafer,  Mary  E. 
Shedd,  Edith  M. 
Sherman,  Effie  D. 
Shurtleff,  Hannah  S. 
Shute,  Sophia  A. 
Simonds,  Carrie  E. 
Simpson,  Anna  E. 
Slade,  Louise  P. 
Slade,  Lelia  L. 
Smith,  Lottie  H. 
Snow,  Jennie  M. 
Somes,  Eldora  E. 
Southworth,  Mary  J. 
Southerland,  Lillie  B.  W. 
Steams,  Susie  C. 
Stevens,  Clara  K. 
Stevens,  Laura  M. 
Stevens,  Lizzie  F. 
Stevenson,  Hattie  E. 
Stone,  Ellen  A. 
Stone,  Julia 
Stratton,  Winella  W. 
Strout,  Alma  A. 
Stumpf,  Sarah  E. 
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Sullivan,  Maggie  F. 
Summers,  Carrie  H. 
Swindlehurst,  Susan  L. 
Tenney,  Grace  G. 
Thornton,  Julia  W. 
Thornton,  Hattie  T. 
Tirrell,  Emma  R. 
Titcomb,  Mary  A. 
Titus,  Mary  E. 
Toland,  Sarah  E. 
Towne,  Susan  E. 
Tracy,  Kate  J. 
Trulls,  Angeline 
Wadham,  Cora  L. 
Waite,  Addie  C. 
Walsh,  fellen  B. 
Ward,  Mary 
Webb,  Alice  K. 
Webb,  May  B. 
Welch,  Anna  Cora 
Weston,  Aftnie  W. 
Weston,  Mary  E. 
Whidden,  Lizzie  D. 
White,  Annie  A. 
White,  Lillie  A. 
White,  Nellie  G. 
Whiton,  Florence  A. 
Wilson,  Mary  J.  E. 
Winninghoff,  Annie  M. 
Wright,  Mattie  F.  — 172. 


TBAININO  CLASS. 

Babcock,  L.  Fannie 
Bancroft,  Cora  B. 


Bodwell,  Delina  M. 
Brewer,  Lizzie  P. 
Bucknam,  Sarah  C. 
Chater,  Emma  F. 
Collins,  Mary  E. 
Desmond,  Mary 
Gallagher,  Emma  F. 
Gibbs,  Mary  F. 
Hanney,  Mary  E. 
Jennison,  L.  Annie 
Mahoney,  Lizzie  A. 
Murphy,  Ellen  E. 
Nelson,  Mary  R. 
Newton,  Lizzie  T. 
Odione,  Fannie  A. 
Peaslee,  H.  Ella 
Perry,  S.  Elinor 
Raycroft,  Sophia  E. 
Reed,  Alice  T. 
Richardson,  Eliza 
O'Connor,  Ellen  M. 
Sargent,  Anna  L. 
Savil,  Anna  L. 
Shaw,  Lilla  H. 
Shaw,  Mary  G. 
Sweet,  Louise  M. 
Sweetser,  Ella  G. 
Yaughan,  Marietta 
Warner,  Ella 
Wells,  Frances  E. 
Westcott,  Laura  S. 
Wiggin,  Flora  B. 
Wiggin,  Marianne 
Wiley,  Henrietta  F. 
Williams,  Kittie  A.  —37. 
Whole  number  of  pupils  — 637. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  TEACHERS   AND  SCHOLARS  OF 
THE  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL,   SEFIEMBER,   1871. 


HEAD-MASTER. 

S.  M.  WESTON. 

HEAD- ASSISTANT. 

M.  L.  TINCKER. 


ASSISTANTS. 


EMILY  WEEKS, 
HELEN  A.  GARDNER, 


ELIZA  D.  GARDNER, 
EDNA  F.  CAI4DER. 


TEACHER   OF  FRENCH. 

M.  DE  MALTCHYCE. 

TEACHER  OF  GERMAN. 

JOHN  F.  STEIN. 

TEACHER  OF  DRAWING. 

BENJ.  F.  NUTTING. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC. 

JULIUS  EICHBERG. 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  MILITARY  DRILL. 

Lieut.  Col.  HOBART  MOORE. 
PUPILS. 


EX-SENIORS. 

Allen,  Ida  B. 
Aldrich,  Mary  E. 
Backup,  Lizzie 
Batchelder,  Abbie  E. 
Booker,  Jane  R. 
Bowker,  Georgiana  C. 
Carson,  Agnes  J. 


Goldsmith,  Marietta 
Gray,  Nellie 
Hosford,  Emma  L. 
Jenkins,  Ida  G. 
Peterson,  Emma  L. 
Sanborn,  Clara  E. 
Stevens,  Ida  G. 
Walker,  Edna 
White,  Hattie  L. 
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8BNIOB  CLASS. 

Boys, 

Beal,  B.  Leighton 
Chamberlin,  Henry  A. 
Crafts,  William  F. 
Dolan,  Romanzo  J. 
Fay,  Edward  F. 
Gerry,  James  C. 
Heustis,  Charles  H. 
Hunt,  Alfred  E. 
Parker,  Frank  W. 
Riddle,  Charles  W. 
Rogers,  Edward  C. 
Stalder,  Edward  G. 
Ware,  Charles 
Wiggin,  Frank  E. 

Girls, 

Bumstead,  Anna  W. 
Clapp,  Emily  E. 
Colligan,  Lizzie  A. 
Crooker,  Sibyl  T. 
Davis,  Fannie  M. 
Davis,  Lillie  J. 
Dexter,  Addie  F. 
Drake,  Mamie  F. 
Edmands,  Anna  M. 
Hutchinson,  Fannie  B. 
Kelley,  Francis  T. 
Lingham,  Emma  I. 
Macdonald  Anna 
Manning,  Fannie  J. 
May,  Alice  Maud 
McDonough,  Annie  L. 
Morrill,  Isabel  W. 
Kason,  Kate  A. 
Pearson,  Susie  A. 
Phelps,  Hattie  B. 
Scanlan,  Bridget  E. 
Smith,  Marie  L. 
Sprague,  Fannie  W. 
Stockwell,  Millie  W. 
Thacher,  Isabel 
Thomas,  Minnie  E. 


Thulin,  Annie  F. 
Washburn,  Emily  P. 
Wells,  Clara  L. 
Woodsum,  Emma  A. 

MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Boys, 

Allen,  Horace  G. 
Bacon,  Horace 
Bell,  WUliam  G. 
Brawley,  Charles  F. 
Carter,  Henry  H. 
Clark,  William  L. 
Coffin,  George 
Correa,  John  B. 
Crowley,  Daniel  J. 
Franklin,  Charles  W. 
Gates,  John  J. 
Goldsmith,  Simon 
Grundin,  Charles  W. 
Hammond,  George  F. 
Howe,  James,  Jr. 
Howe,  Leonard  N. 
Hoxie,  Henry  D. 
Hutchinson,  Dana  B. 
Kelly,  Henry  W. 
Kelley,  James 
Mulvey,  James  S. 
Nevers,  Marshall 
Nickerson,  Herbert  G. 
Parker,  Charles 
Peirce,  Edward 
Pierce,  Charles  T. 
Rice,  David 
Riley,  John  P. 
Sanborn,  Willey  M. 
Shaughnessy,  Thomas 
Spangler,  Frank 
Sullivan,  Richard 
Walker,  Charles  H. 
Watson,  Thomas  M. 
West,  Clarence  L. 
Woodward,  Clarence  E. 
York,  Nelson  P. 
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Girls. 

Burrell,  Sarah  S. 
Clark,  Ella  E. 
Clark,  Justina  B. 
Clement,  Hattie  F. 
Crosby,  Mary  E. 
Crosby,  Sarah  A. 
Dove,  Amelia  J. 
Finneran,  Mary  S. 
Grady,  Maggie 
Griffeth,  Lucie  E. 
Harris,  Susie  B. 
Howe,  Florence  A. 
Killion,  Delia  S. 
Kohl,  Elizabeth  M. 
Libby,  Sarah  E. 
Littlefield,  Hattie  A. 
Meriam,  Emily  M.  A. 
Mitchell,  Annie  M, 
Morse,  Anna  W. 
Mulliken,  Mary  E. 
Mulrey,  Elizabeth  D. 
Newcomb,  Annie  L. 
Perrin,  Mary  E. 
Pishon,  Eva 
Prince,  Fannie  S. 
Ray,  Katie  E. 
Richards,  Celia  O. 
Robinson,  Annie  D. 
Rouell,  Mary  J. 
Sawin,  Lottie  A. 
Seaver,  Harriet  E. 
Wheelock,  Annie 
Worthen,  Marietta 
Yeaton,  Josephine  R. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Jioy$, 

Adams,  Harry  F. 
Anderson,  William  F. 
Atwood,  John 
Ayres,  Isaac  H.  Jr. 
Bardenhoff,  Charles  F. 
Berry,  William  F. 


Brooks,  Richard  J. 
Browne,  Louis  L. 
Burr,  Charles  H. 
Carter,  Herbert  N. 
Cordingly,  William  R. 
Costello,  John  E. 
Crowley,  John  T. 
Dennie,  Henry  P. 
Engel,  Joseph  P. 
Faxon,  William  A. 
Fowle,  William  P. 
Frost,  Walter  S. 
Frothingham,  Edwin 
Geelin,  David  J. 
Gray,  William 
Green,  Chas.  S. 
Heard,  John  R. 
Hodges,  Edward  C. 
Hodges,  Frank  H. 
Holbrook,  Joseph  B. 
Hunneman,  William  C. 
Klous,  Henry  D. 
Lang,  George  H. 
Libby,  Clarence  J. 
Lockney,  John  F. 
Lunt,  Frederic  T. 
McGrady,  James  D. 
McKissock,  James 
Monroe,  George  E. 
Moulton,  Walter  C. 
Mulvey,  James  P. 
Parry,  Charles  E. 
Plumer,  Luther  B. 
Rice,  Freeman  G. 
Ryan,  James  F. 
Ryerson,  Frank  E. 
Rumrill,  Frank 
Scanlan,  Michael  J. 
Stockwell,  George  S. 
Swain,  William  N. 
Sweat,  Thacher 
Turner,  Charles  A. 
Walsh,  John 
Weil,  August 
White,  Arthur  H. 
Zeigler,  Greorge  W. 
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QirU, 

Alden,  Annie  H. 
Aull,  Elizabeth  E. 
Bean,  Mary  H. 
Brackett,  Sarah  L. 
Chadwick,  Louise  S. 
Curtis,  Carrie  W. 
Deane,  Mary  E. 
Deane,  Sarah  E. 
Bibblee,  Agnes  I. 
Dill,  Addie  F. 
Fitzpatrick,  Annie  M. 
Gardner,  Alice 
Gerber,  Mary  R. 
Grand,  Eliza  T. 
Hart,  Lydia  J. 
Haynes,  Catherine 
Hewitt,  Mary  K. 
Leavitt,  Mattie  A. 
Leavitt,  Ellen  W. 
Merrill,  Emma  L. 


Morrill,  Josephine  R. 
Mullihen,  Harriet  D. 
Murphy,  Mary  A. 
Murphy,  Mary  J. 
O'Connell,  Fannie  L. 
Parker,  Abbie  D. 
Parks,  Kate 
Pike,  Mary  O. 
Pishon,  Lueretia 
Rider,  Francena  £. 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  C. 
Sawin,  Mary  L. 
Sanborn  Anna  B. 
Scarlett,  Maggie  E. 
Shaw,  Emma  C. 
Shedd,  Ella  J. 
Smith,  Addie  M. 
Stockman,  Emma  F. 
Waite,  Salome,  A. 
Ware,  Mary  B. 
White,  Abbie  E. 
Wilson,  Mary  I. 
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The  Dorchester  High  School  has  enjoyed  another 
year  of  prosperity,  during  which  it  has  faithfully  fol- 
lowed out  its  mission  in  the  education  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  head-master  and  his 
able  and  efficient  assistants  have  zealously  dis- 
charged their  duties,  and  the  Committee  believe  that 
the  school  will  compare  favorably  with  the  other 
High  Schools  of  the  city,  where  the  standard  is  high 
and  is  continually  advancing.  The  pupils  generally 
have  manifested  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  invalua- 
ble privileges  extended  to  them,  and  have  labored 
with  their  teachers  to  achieve  the  highest  results. 
The  relations  of  the  teachers  with  each  other  and 
with  their  pupils  have  been  harmonious.  There  has 
been  no  discord  to  disturb  the  efficient  working  of 
the  school;  which,  like  a  well-ordered  piece  of 
machinery,  does  its  work  best  when  there  is  least 
friction. 

The  head-master  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession, 
and  devotes  himself  wholly  to  it.  He  is  a  diligent 
student  in  science,  and  keeps  himself  fully  informed 
in  regard  to  the  rapid  advances  made  in  Chemistry, 
and  in  Physics,  and  in  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  branches.     As  the  best  exposition  of  the 
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course  of  study,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  in  the 
school,  the  report  of  the  head-master,  Mr.  Elbridge 
Smith,  is  here  inserted  in  full. 

"The  Dorchester  High  School  during  the  past 
year  has  entered  upon  a  new  period  of  its  history, 
and  the  present  is  a  favorable  moment  to  notice  some 
leading  points  in  its  culture.  A  stranger  who  should 
enter  the  new  school-house  and  examine  its  apart- 
ments and  their  equipments,  and  then  compare  them 
with  the  accommodations  furnished  for  the  school 
during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  would 
notice  ample  provision  for  at  least  four  departments 
of  instruction,  viz. :  Chemistry,  Drawing,  Music,  and 
the  several  branches  of  natural  science  now  usually 
termed  Physics.  He  would  also  observe  what  is 
quite  as  valuable  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  work  of 
the  school,  —  liberal  provision  for  a  library.  The  old 
school-house  was  considered  fully  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  High  School  education  twenty  years 
ago,  and  no  High  School  in  the  State  was  better  ac- 
commodated. But  in  the  old  building  Chemistry, 
Drawing,  Music,  Physics  and  the  Library  were 
all  provided  for  in  the  principal  school-room.  In  the 
new  building  one  room,  twenty-t^o  feet  by  forty,  is 
appropriated  to  Chemistry;  another,  thirty-two  feet 
by  forty,  is  given  to  Physics;  while  the  large  hall, 
thirty-five  feet  by  seventy,  on  different  days  is  allotted 
to  Music  and  Drawing.  These  enlarged  accommo- 
dations were  not  called  for  merely  by  the  greater 
number  of  pupils.  They  indicate  rather  the  change 
which  is  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  High  School  ed- 
ucation of  the  country ;  and  it  is  not  only  proper  but 
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necessary  to  notice  minutely  the  principal  features  of 
this  change. 

^^  And  first  in  regard  to  Chemistry.  The  course  of 
instruction  in  this  science  twenty  years  ago  was  con- 
fined to  books;  the  pupil  was  taught  some  of  the 
leading  facts  of  the  science,  made  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  technical  teims,  and  rarely  permitted  to 
witness  a  few  dazzling  experiments  by  the  hands  of 
the  teacher  and  listen  to  a  few  explosions.  These 
served  to  amuse  if  they  failed  to  instruct,  and  per- 
haps most  frequently  left  the  impression  upon  the 
scholar's  mind  of  a  mysterious  and  dangerous  art, 
rather  than  of  a  useful  science. 

^^  The  majority  of  pupils,  and  especially  the  girls, 
looked  upon  the  chemical  apparatus  with  feelings  of 
awe  and  aversion,  and  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
making  a  practical  use  of  the  instruments  of  the  sur- 
geon as  of  the  chemist.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  aflSlrm  that  many  scholars  left  school  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  facts  and  principles  of  Chemistry 
were  confined  to  the  laboratory,  and  had  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  busy,  bustling  world  about  us,  and 
still  less  that  it  was  the  science  of  his  breathing  and 
his  food,  of  his  health  and  strength,  of  his  growth 
and  decay.  It  was  at  best  theory,  if  the  facts  taught 
were  numerous  enough  and  their  relations  so  far  de- 
fined as  to  constitute  a  theory;  it  had  no  practical 
power,  for  it  had  no  practical  application.  In  the 
chemical  teaching  of  to-day  all  this  is  changed.  The 
text-book,  instead  of  a  primary,  occupies  but  a  sec- 
ondary place;  it  is  no  longer  a  master,  it  is  but  a 
servant  —  a  guide.     The  scholar  is  now  taught  to 
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hold  converse  directly  with  nature.  Instead  of  learn- 
ing an  arbitrary  rule  for  the  preparation  of  his 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  he  takes  the  materials  into  his 
own  hands  and  prepares  the  gases  himself;  instead 
of  memorizing  desciiptions  of  properties,  he  observes 
them  as  the  results  of  his  own  independent  opera- 
tions. His  Chemistry  thus  becomes  a  part  of  his 
own  experience.  From  the  school  laboratory  the 
boy  carries  to  the  mechanic's  shop,  to  the  counting- 
room,  or  to  the  manufactory,  not  a  series  of  abstrac- 
tions in  the  form  of  arbitrary  and  oftentimes  unintel- 
ligible rules,  but  an  acquaintance  with  elements  and 
compounds  of  laws  and  aflSnities  which  may  guard 
him  from  imposture  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  guide  him  in  the  attainment  of  more  extended 
knowledge.  And  what  is  more,  the  girl  who  has 
rightly  improved  her  opportunities  in  the  laboratory 
may  go  to  the  higher  responsibilities  of  dpmestic  life 
and  redeem  all  the  endearments  of  home  from  the 
rule  of  ignorance,  and  bring  them  under  the  benefi- 
cent operation  of  law.  Great  as  have  been  the 
triumphs  of  Chemistry  in  general  and  in  industrial 
science^  there  remain  for  it  yet  higher  triumphs  in 
the  nursery,  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  parlor;  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  same  fingers  that 
enchant  us  by  the  music  which  they  wake  from  the 
guitar,  or  the  key-board  of  the  piano,  will  also  manip- 
ulate with  equal  skill  the  test-tube,  the  beaker  and 
the  retort. 

^^  What  has  been  said  of  the  practical  character  of 
chemical  instruction  applies  with  equal  force  to  all 
the  departments  of  study.     In  Natural  Philosophy  or 
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Physics,  the  pupil  is  taught  as  far  as  possible  to  use 
the  apparatus  as  well  as  to  observe  it;  in  Botany, 
the  plant  or  flower  is  analyzed,  classified  and  pre- 
served ;  in  Geology,  the  fossil  is  examined  and  the 
mineral  tested;  in  Literature,  also,  the  same  spirit 
prevails.  The  study  and  memorizing  of  arbitrary 
rules  has,  in  a  measure,  given  place  to  the  careful 
reading  of  authors.  Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Logic 
are  learned  synthetically  rather  than  analytically; 
the  pupil  is  furnished  with  materials  for  his  science 
before  he  is  required  to  make  it.  Scott,  Goldsmith, 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  precede  Blair,  Campbell  and 
Whately.  But  in  no  department  is  this  practical  dif- 
ference seen  more  distinctly  than  in  Drawing.  A  new 
interest  is  now  felt  in  this  important  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, and  its  vast  importance  to  the  industrial  life  of 
the  country  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  teaching  in 
the  Dorchester  High  School  in  this  department  has 
been  found  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  school  in  the 
city.  The  facilities  are  ample,  and  the  interest  man- 
ifested by  the  scholars  is  in  a  high  degree  gratifying. 
^  From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  school,  in  common  with  all  others  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  city  and  State,  is  passing  through  a 
transition  stage.  In  enlarging  so  much  the  course 
of  study,  in  calHng  into  exercise  powers  and  faculties 
formerly  unemployed  or  misdirected,  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  fix  definitely  the  amount  of  attention  due 
to  every  branch  of  instruction.  The  tendency  always 
is  perhaps  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  new  sub- 
jects and  new  methods.  With  all  our  boasts  of  ex- 
cellent schools,  education  in  this  country  is  yet  in  its 
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earlier  stages.    Time  will  harmonize  conflicting  views 
and  correct  false  theories. 

The  school  is  deriving  most  important  aid  at  the 
present  time  by  the  additions  made  to  its  library  and 
means  of  illustration  from  the  Gibson  Fund.  If  the 
same  policy  be  followed  in  the  future  that  has  been 
adopted  for  the  past  two  years,  the  Dorchester  High 
School  will  be  secoud  to  none  in  the  State  in  its 
means  of  instruction.  At  the  present  rate  of  scien- 
tific discovery  the  demand  for  information  and  illus- 
tration in  the  school-room  is  very  great;  and  this  de- 
mand is  sometimes  but  very  indifferently  met.  The 
Gibson  Fund  has  supplied  these  wants  in  part 
without  making  any  demands  upon  the  city  treas- 
ury." 

The  new  building  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Dor- 
chester High  School  was  formally  dedicated  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1870,  an  account  of  which  occu- 
pies another  place  in  this  volume.  The  edifice  had 
been  occupied  by  the  school  for  about  three  months, 
and  teachers  and  pupils  were  already  at  home  within 
its  walls.  It  is  a  palace  compared  with  the  old  build- 
ings, and  in  its  style  of  architecture,  it§  elaborate  fin- 
ishing and  furnishing,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
school  edifice  in  the  country.*  The  City  Government 
generously  supplied  all  the  latest  improvements  in 
educational  appurtenances,  and  furnished  its  library, 
lecture-room,  drawing-room  and  laboratory  with 
all  the  appliances  which  modern  ingenuity  and 
science  have  devised  to  make  the  path  to  learning 
easy  and  attractive.     As  stated  by  the  head-master, 
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the  Gibson  Fund  has  enabled  the  Committee  to  en- 
large the  library  and  the  stock  of  apparatus,  so  that, 
perhaps,  the  school  has  the  advantage,  in  this  re- 
spect, of  any  other  High  School  in  the  city.  This 
fund,  which  has  been  set  apart  for  the  special  use  of 
the  schools  of  "Ward  16,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the 
beqnest,  will  be  available  in  future  years  to  keep  the 
school  supplied  with  the  freshest  books  and  the  new- 
est apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  this  fund  yields  an  income  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  vastly  increased  value  of  real 
estate  in  this  part  of  the  city  indicates  a  princely  reve- 
nue in  the  future,  when  the  large  tract  of  land,  of 
which  the  Gibson  bequest  principally  consists,  shall 
be  sold,  or  otherwise  rendered  productive  of  an 
income. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  was  the  first  public 
school  in  Boston  in  which  earth  closets  were  intro- 
duced. After  a  trial  of  eighteen  months,  the  ex- 
periment has  more  than  realized  the  expectations  of 
those  who  advocated  it.  The  closets  are  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  and  are  entirely  inoffensive.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  of  this  trial  will  do 
something  to  improve  the  treatment  of  a  subject  so 
important  to  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of 
both  teacher  and  scholars  in  all  our  schools.  These 
apartments  of  the  school,  as  well  as  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  building,  are  entirely  free  from  mark  or 
scratch.  There  is  nothing  in  those  frequented  by 
the  males  which  could  cause  a  maiden  to  blush,  —  an 
indication  that  boys  may  be  gentlemen  always  and 
everywhere,  which  we  would  not  readily  believe  in 
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visiting  the  corresponding  apartments  attached  to  a 
vast  majority  of  school-houses  in  our  land. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  in  1871, 
the  Comitiittee  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Caroline  A.  Raymond,  whose 
continued  ill  health  obliged  her  to  relinquish  her  con- 
nection with  the  school.  She  had  "been  for  many 
years  a  beloved,  respected  and  eflSlcient  teacher  in 
the  school,  for  whose  highest  interests  she  had  zeal- 
ously and  successfully  labored ;  and  the  best  wishes 
of  her  associates,  pupils  and  teachers,  as  well  as  of 
hundreds  of  graduates  who  have  enjoyed  her  kindly 
care  and  instruction,  will  go  with  her  into  her  retire- 
ment. The  place  thus  made  vacant  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Miss  Ellen  G.  Fisher,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Castine,  Maine,  who  came  to  her  new 
sphere  of  labor  with  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a 
teacher,  and  who  is  now  demonstrating  that  her  abil- 
ity is  equal  to  her  reputation. 

In  the  classical  department  of  the  school  only  one 
scholar  was  graduated  during  the  year;  William 
Harlow  Melville,  who  was  admitted  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, not  only  without  a  condition,  but  to  high  rank 
in  the  class. 

The  examination  for  the  admission  of  candidates 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  was  the  same  as  that 
used  at  all  the  other  High  Schools  except  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal,  and  with  the  exception  of  three, 
all  the  applicants  were  admitted  upon  the  first  trial ; 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  standard  of  the 
Dorchester  Grammar  Schools  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  schools  of  the  same 
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grade  in  the  city.     Of  the  fifty-six  applicants  ad- 
mitted, 

1*2  were  from  the  Everett  School. 


1 

(i 

*'   Gibson       " 

10 

<( 

"  Harris        " 

6 

(( 

"   Mather       '* 

O 

(( 

"   Minot         " 

14 

(( 

"   Stoughton  *' 

6 

(( 

"   Tileston      " 

7 

(( 

Other    schools 

56 

The  citizens  of  Dorchester  —  as  we  prefer  still  to 
call  the  Sixteenth  Ward  of  the  city — are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  excellent  condition  of  this  school, 
which  is  supported  entirely  for  the  education  of  their 
sons  and  daughters;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  regard 
it  as  an  institution  of  their  own,  worthy  of  their  in- 
terest, and  entitled  to  their  moral  support. 

For  the  Committee  of  the  Dorchester  High  School, 
WILLIAM  T.  ADAMS, 

Chairman. 
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CATALOGUE    OF    THE    TEACHERS    AND  PUPILS   OP 
THE  DORCHESTER  HIGH   SCHOOL,   SEFP.,    1871. 

HEAD-MASTER. 

ELBRIDGE   SMITH. 

HEAD- ASSISTANT. 

MARY  WENTWORTH  HALL. 

ASSISTANTS. 

MARY  FIFIELD  PORTER.  REBECCA  VINAL  HUMPHREY. 

ELLEN  GERMAINE  FISHER. 

TEACHER   OF   MUSIC. 

JULIUS  EICHBERG. 

TEACHER   OP  DRAWING.       , 

MERCY  A.  BAILEY. 

TEACHER   or   FRENCH. 

CHARLES   DE  LAGARLlfeRE. 

TEACHER   OF   GERMAN. 

JOHN  F.   STEIN. 


PUPILS. 


BX-SBNIORS. 

Burnbam,  Frank  Wesley 
Adams,  Alice  Maria 
Hildreth,  Fanny  Weld 
Knapp,  Emma  Erances 

SENIORS. 

Boys. 

Babcock,  David  Marks 
Bent,  William  Danforth 
Elder,  Robert  Foster 
Gorham,  George  Congdon 
Kendall,  Walter  Gardner 
Lore,  William 


Monroe,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
Preston,  Jobn  Aiken 
Southard,  Lewis  Carver 
Temple,  William  Franklin 
Tipping,  Joseph  Ellis 
Walker,  Robert  Ballantyne 
Whicher,  Frank  Weston 

QxrU. 

Allbright,  Susan  Broughton 
Brooks,  Antoinette  Parsons 
Brown,  Ellen  Almira 
Capen,  Cordelia  Rosanna 
Clean,  Mattie  Ellen 
Clean,  Annie. 
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French,  Mary  Elizabeth 
French,  Amy  Adams 
Glover,  Ella  Frances 
Hawes,  Maria  Uardwell 
Holden,  Hatde  Louisa 
Hopkins,  Ella  Frances 
Kendall,  Ida  Farasworth 
Lee,  Isabel  Frances 
Mann,  Mary  Ellen 
MeWille,  Caroline  Frances 
Payson,  Anna  Holden 
Pillsbury,  Adelaide 
Plummer,  Priscilla  Laura 
Pope,  Annie  French 
Pope,  Hattie  Louisa 
Pratt,  Eugenia 
Robinson,  Isabel  Howe 
Swan,  Ella  French 
Tileston,  Lizzie  Warren 
Tolman,  Julia 
Whiton,  Esther  Rebecca 
Whittemore,  Elizabeth  Esty 
Williams,  Maria  Louisa 
Witherbee,  Lillia  Taylor 
Wilson,  Alminah  Augusta 

MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Boys, 

Baker,  Frank  Woods 
Baynton,  Walter 
Carter,  Arthur  Ellis 
Childs,  Harold  Chessman 
Colgan,  James  Arnold 
Conness,  Walter  Knox 
Eastman,  Edgar  Frank 
Edwards,  Thomas  Pearce 
Everett,  William  Blake 
Folsom,  Charles  Edward 
Gorham,  Sherwood  Field 
Knight,  Edwin  Augustus 
Leavitt,  George  Oscar 
Lyons,  Walter  Shepard 
Perrin,  Frederic  Huntington 
Phipps,  Walter  Train 
Pope,  Stephen  Augustus 


Pope,  Walter  Frank 
Sproul,  Arthur  Eliot 
Swan,  Joseph  Warren 
Thompson,  George  Badlam 
White,  Willie  Gardner 

Girls. 

Brown,  Fanny  Bates 
CaldoflT,  Mary  Ann 
Chipman,  Susan  Elizabeth 
Clarke,  Carrie  Agusta 
Coffin,  Harriet 
Greeley,  Ella  Louisa 
Hamill,  Elizabeth  Jane 
Haskell,  Mary  Louisa 
Mann,  Elizabeth  Benson 
Mann,  Mary  Susan 
Pratt,  May  Estella 
Preston,  Edith  Lee 
Roper,  Mary  Isabella 
Russell,  Emma  Frances 
Sanborn,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Savage,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Sheridan,  Mary  Jane 
Thayer,  Sarah  Munroe 
Weis,  Anna  Lora 
Weis,  Mary  piake 
Wells,  Emma  Geneva 
Williams,  Susan  Eliot 

JUNIOR   0LA88. 

Boys, 

Allbright,  Wiliiam  Broughton 
Bent,  Charles  Henry 
Berry,  Levi  Sumner 
Callender,  Frederic  Arthur 
Carlton,  Daniel  Fenno 
Chadboum,  Henry 
Coombs,  Frank 
Green,  Alfred  Pingree 
Hemmenway,  Edward  Augustus 
Huntington,  Clarence  Williams 
Kendall,  Charles  Francis 
Kibble,  William  Alfred 
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Kirk,  Joseph 
Fay  son,  Horace  Blake 
Perrin,  William  Brown 
Bobinson,  James  Leavitt 
Bussell,  Thomas  Joseph 
Sampson,  Christian  Henrj 
Sawyer,  Henry 
Smith,  George  Clinton 
Strangman,  Walter  Warren 
Tolman,  Herbert  Pierce 
Tolman,  Waldo  ^ngene 
Ufford,  Charles  Augustus 
Upham,  Charles 
Wilder,  Edward  Baker 

QirU. 

Barlow,  Abby  Ella 
Brooks,  Agnes  Alvira 
Brown,  Elizabeth  Woodford 


Caldoff,  Katharine  Jane 
Carlton,  Mary  Jane  Milly 
Cook,  Harriet  Maria 
Donaldson,  Jennie 
Edwards,  Elizabeth  Caroline 
Esterbrooks,  Emma  Martha 
Goodale,  Mary  Emma 
Hersey,  Louisa  Eliza 
Kendrick,  Clara  Bussey 
Merriam,  Eleanor  Hayes 
Nichols,  Minnie  Louise 
Ordway,  Annie  Freeman 
Packard,  Ida  Louise 
Porter,  Clara 
Shiverick,  Sarah 
Spargo,  Ida  ThankAil 
Wallace,  Edith  Frances 
Wallace,  Julia  Agnes 
Whitney,  Mary  Jane 
Worsley,  Julia  Bartlett 
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TWENTY-SECOND 

SEMI-ANNUAL   REPORT. 


To  the  School  CommiUee  of  Boston: — 

Gentlemen,  —  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board,  in  March,  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers, for  immediate  use  and  reference,  proof  copies  of 
a  statistical  summary  of  the  condition  of  our  schools, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  the  semi-annual 
report  due  from  me  at  that  time.  But  my  purpose 
was,  instead  of  trying  to  make  that  statistical  commu- 
nication pass  for  my  report,  to  keep  its  type  standing 
until  I  could  get  time  to  add  to  it  a  considerable  body 
of  explanatory  matter,  giving  my  views  in  detail  as 
to  the  proper  way  of  handling  every  part  of  the 
course  of  study  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  Amidst 
the  numerous  pressing  calls  upon  my  time,  I  found 
myself  unable  to  accomplish  this  task,  as  I  had  hoped 
to  do.  And  now  I  have  concluded,  as  the  best  thing 
on  the  whole  to  be  done,  to  reissue  the  March  statis- 
tics, prefaced,  not  by  an  elaborate  guide  for  the  use 
of  the  programme,  as  I  had  originally  intended,  but 
by  such  practical  suggestions  and  thoughts  as  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  school  system  seem  to 
require. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there  is  so 
much  enterprise  in  educational  matters  as  in  America; 
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and  yet  this  enterprise  is  not  as  fruitful  as  it  might  be. 
It  is  an  enterprise  too  generally  accompanied  by 
wastefulness.  The  most  obvious  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion is  seen  in  recent  American  school  architecture. 
But  the  lack  of  economy  in  erecting  school  edifices 
is  of  trivial  importance  in  comparison  with  the  waste 
of  educational  forces  in  the  school-room.  In  other 
words,  the  labors  of  teachers  and  pupils  are  not 
sufficiently  utilized,  and  hence  their  results  are  not 
what  they  might  be.  Everybody  will  agree  that  we 
ought  to  aim  at  the  best  economy,  the  wisest  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  in  the  administration  of  edu- 
cational affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of 
business  concerns.  But,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  reach  this  end,  there  is,  doubtless,  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  For  myself,  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  object  in  view  would  be  greatly  promoted  by 
adopting  the  plan  of  treating  the  educational  ques- 
tions that  arise,  in  a  thorough,  business-like,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  scientific  manner.  Before  we  act  on 
an  important  measure,  we  ought  to  know  what  expe- 
rience has  proved  in  regard  to  it,  what  the  wisest 
heads  have  thought  about  it,  and  how  the  most  prac- 
tical minds  have  viewed  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
America,  education,  both  in  the  school-room  and  out 
of  it,  is  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  opinions  and 
theories  derived  from  limited  personal  experience  and 
observation.  So  far  as  education  is  a  science,  it  is 
an  experimental  science.  The  true  method  of  dealing 
with  its  problems  is  to  adapt  the  results  of  the  most 
successful  experiment  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  hand.    Hence  the  supreme  necessity  of 
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comparisons  in  respect  to  the  organization,  agencies, 
means,  methods,  contents,  standards,  aims  and  results 
of  education  in  different  countries  and  states.  ^^  This 
is  a  subject  which  can  no  more  be  known  without 
being  treated  comparatively,  than  anatomy  can  be 
known  without  being  treated  comparatively." 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  is  very  properly 
made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  by  your  regu- 
lations, to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in  order 
to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  advancement  of 
the  public  schools  in  this  city. 

This  duty  I  have  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant assigned  me,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  per- 
form it  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  without  visiting  foreign  countries.  It  has  been 
no  less  my  pleasure  than  my  duty  to  compare  and 
collate  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  different  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
different  States  and  cities  of  our  own  country,  in 
order  to  render  my  services  more  valuable  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  our  schools.  And  this  I  say, 
because  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  by  every  member 
of  the  Board,  that  what  I  say  to  them  in  my  reports 
is  carefully  considered,  in  the  light,  not  only  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation,  but  also  in  the  light 
of  the  results  of  the  experience  and  observation  of 
others. 

BLEMENTAKT  EDUCATION. 

Our  system  of  public  schools  nominally  comprises 
three  grades  of  instruction,  but  in  reality  only  two, 
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the  elementary  grade,  including  both  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools,  and  the  higher  or  secondary  grade, 
embracing  all  the  different  High  Schools.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools  is  an  arbitrary  one  which  was  adopted  merely 
for  sake  of  convenience  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  known  to  the 
law,  and  has  no  important  significance  in  respect  to 
the  age,  instruction,  or  destination  of  pupils.  All 
the  pupils  of  the  Primary  Schools  are  expected  to  pass 
into  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  this  expectation  is 
practically  realized. 

But  the  distinction  between  the  Grammar  School 
grade  and  that  of  the  High  Schools  is  real  and  im- 
portant. Here  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
grand*  divisions  of  education,  namely,  elementary  and 
higher.  The  latter  has  various  departments  and 
stages.  It  comprises  secondary  and  superior  educa- 
tion, liberal  and  technical,  or  professional.  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  Grammar  School  completes  the  element- 
ary stage  of  education.  Its  instruction  is  instrumental 
and  rudimentary.  The  branches  taught  in  the  High 
School  constitute  not  only  a  higher  stage  of  instruc- 
tion, but  a  radically  different  one.  Its  instruction  is 
literary  and  scientific,  introducing  its  pupils  into  the 
sphere  of  liberal  culture,  or  it  is  technical,  leading  to 
professional  pursuits.  "While  the  door  of  the  High 
School  is,  and  should  always  be,  open  for  the  free 
admission  of  all  qualified  comers,  the  great  mass  of 
pupils  are,  by  their  circumstances  in  life,  prevented 
from  entering.  Hence  another  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  High  School :  it  is  practically  the  school 
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for  the  few,  the  minority  of  pupils.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  High  School  is  sometimes  unjustly  stigma- 
tized as  the  aristocratic  school,  while  the  elementary 
school  is  claimed  as  the  only  true  democratic  school; 
whereas  the  American /ree  High  School  is  peculiarly 
a  democratic  institution.  It  gives  the  poor  man's 
child  what  he  would  not  otherwise  have,  —  a  chance 
with  the  rich  man's.  The  elementary  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  for  a  minority  of  children,  nor  for 
any  class,  however  large,  but  for  all,  up  to  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  age  and  attainments.  Its  course  of 
study  comprises  those  subjects  of  instruction  which 
are  deemed  essential  for  all  children,  without  regard 
to  their  social  condition  or  their  future  occupations. 
It  is  the  minimum  education  to  which  every  child  is 
supposed  to  be  entitled  as  a  preparation  for  usefulness 
in  the  community  where  his  lot  is  cast.  It  is  de- 
signed to  afford  that  elementary  knowledge  and  skill 
which  every  citizen  needs,  whatever  his  calling  may 
be.  It  is  the  common-school  education.  It  is  the 
base  of  the  educational  pyramid. 

Remembering  to  whom  these  remarks  are  ad- 
dressed, I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  words  to  enlarge  upon  the  transcendent  importance 
of  securing  to  every  child  in  the  community  a  good 
elementary  education.  It  would  be  equally  useless 
to  attempt  a  comparison  between  the  higher  and 
lower  grades  of  instruction  in  respect  to  their  value 
as  agencies  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. "Who  would  venture  to  estimate  the  value 
of  either?  Both  are  of  incalculable  value  and  im- 
portance. Besides,  they  are  indispensable  to  each 
other. 
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Superior  instruction  is  the  source  of  popular  edu- 
cation* Our  common  schools  were  founded  by  colo- 
nists from  the  universities  of  the  mother  country,  and 
their  present  efficiency  depends  mainly  upon  the 
high  schools  and  colleges.  The  pre-eminent  success 
of  popular  education  in  Germany  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  influence  and  labors  of  the 
enlightened  classes  sent  out  from  the  unrivalled  uni- 
versities and  secondary  schools  of  that  country.  To 
sacrifice  higher  education  to  the  commoil  school  is  to 
kill  the  hen  that  lays  the  golden  egg*  Nor  can  the 
College  or  High  School  say  to  the  Elementary  School, 
I  have  no  need  of  thee.  The  people^s  school  is  the 
nursery  of  the  university.  Here,  from  among  the 
mass  of  common  minds,  the  germs  of  genius  and  force 
are  developed,  and  led  out  from  obscurity  and  poverty 
into  the  sunlight  of  hope.  Thus  the  best  material 
fow  high  culture  is  made  available,  the  higher  semi- 
naries of  learning  are  furnished  with  meritorious 
students,  the  community  is  enriched  and  civilization 

advanced.    Daniel  Webster  said  he  did  not  know 

• 

how  he  could  have  gone  to  college  but  for  the  poor 
little  district  school  of  his  neighborhood.  No  system 
of  education  is  truly  solid  and  sound  and  democratic 
which  does  not  make  it  possible  for  the  child  of 
superior  merit,  however  poor,  to  mount  to  the  highest 
round  of  the  educational  ladder. 

An  examination  into  the  nature  and  history  of 
elementary  education  will  make  it  evident  that  there 
is  no  necessary  or  permanently  fixed  limit  to  what 
we  call  a  common  school  or  elementary  education. 
It    is  wholly  conventional  in  its   character.    This 
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education  in  Boston  to-day  is  the  average  result  of 
the  present  public  opinion  of  this  community  in 
respect  to  this  matter.  It  is  very  diflTerent  from  what 
it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  diflference  is 
owing  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  people. 

In  the  first  public  act  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
(1647),  requiring  the  establishment  of  schools,  it  was 
provided  that  the  masters  of  High  Schools  should 
be  ^  able  to  fnstruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  university;"  but  reading  and  jvriting  were 
the  only  branches  prescribed  for  the  common  schools. 
Since  this  early  period,  the  standard  of  elementary 
education  has  been  from  time  to  time,  and  by  slow 
degrees,  raised  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  an 
advancing  civilization,  until  now  every  city  and  town 
in  the  Commonwealth  is  required  by  law  to  maintain 
^a  suflicient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
all  children  who  may  legally  attend  school  therein,  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  the  history  of  the  tfnited 
States,  drawing  and  good  behavior."  In  addition  to 
these  essential  subjects,  certain  discretionary  subjects 
are  enumerated  in  the  statute:  ^^ algebra,  vocal  music, 
physiology  and  hygiene  shall  be  taught  by  lectures, 
or  otherwise,  in  all  the  public  schools  in  which  the 
School  Committee  deem  it  expedient." 

To  such  a  height  has  the  legal  standard  been  raised, 
from  simple  reading  and  writing.  But  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  that  the 
statute  only  prescribed  the  minimum  of  instruction 
below  which  the  schools  shall  never  be  suffered  to  fall, 
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but  that  it  allows  any  town  to  rise  as  high  above  this 
lowest  limit,  as  in  its  discretion,  fairly  and  honestly 
exercised,  it  may  deem  best.  I  remember  to  have 
taught,  in  my  youth,  in  country  district  schools,  at 
diflferent  times,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  sur- 
veying, political  economy,  natural  philosophy  and 
Latin. 

The  history  of  public  education  in  Boston  reflects 
very  distinctly  the  progress  of  public  opinion  during 
the  period  of  two  centuries,  in  respect  tc5  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  elementary  education.  At 
first,  the  prescribed  branches  were  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  the  instruction  even  in  these  being  of 
the  meagerest  description.  Spelling  was  as  yet  not 
taught  as  a  branch  distinct  from  reading,  for  there 
were  no  spelling-books,  and  there  was  no  standard  of 
orthography.  Our  fathers  were  fortunate  that  they 
did  not  have  to  master  spelling,  else  they  could  not 
have  found  time  to  subdue  the  wilderness.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  "War  the 
standard  of  education  was  advanced.  Something  in 
the  nature  of  a  programme  of  studies  was  adopted, 
defining,  with  some  distinctness,  the  extent  to  which 
the  studies  should  be  taught.  The  new  studies  in- 
troduced were  ^^  spelling,  accenting,  English  grammar, 
and  composition.^'  Writing  remained  without  any 
qualifications,  but  reading  must  include  both  prose 
and  verse,  and  arithmetic  must  be  taught  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  it  usually  taught  in  the  town 
schools,  ^including  vulgar  and  decimal  fra^ionsP 
But  this  step  was  regai'ded  by  some  as  too  radical  I 
It  was  feared  that  these  new  language  studies  would 
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occupy  the  time  which  ought  to  be  given  to  raore 
practically  useful  branches,  and  so  the  committee 
were  requested,  by  petition,  to  allow  the  boys,  during 
the  last  of  their  schooling,  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  writing  and  arithmetic.  Many  years  passed 
without  any  material  change  except  the  introduction 
of  the  outlines  of  geography,  and  one  or  two  reading 
books.  At  length  the  establishment  of  Primary 
Schools,  a  little  more  than  fijfty  years  ago,  greatly 
strengthened  and  improved  the  Grammar  Schools. 
We  have  a  very  authentic  account  of  the  subjects  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
printed  in  1823,  which  is  a  landmark  in  our  ele- 
mentary education  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

^  These  schools  (Grammar  Schools)  were  separated 
into  two  rooms,  the  upper  being  occupied  for  the 
reading,  and  the  lower  for  the  writing  department, 
the  two  branches  being  kept  entirely  distinct.  Each 
room  is  provided  with  a  master  and  assistant  [usher], 
and  is  calculated  to  accommodate  about  three  hundred 
children  [probably  both  rooms  together] .  From  the 
middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of  October,  the  girls 
are  permitted  to  attend  these  schools;  half  the  day 
being  spent  in  the  reading,  and  half  in  the  writing 
room,  the  boys  changing  in  like  manner  to  accommo- 
date them.  It  being  supposed  the  females  would  not 
attend  during  the  inclement  season,  they  are  excluded 
from  October  to  April,  when  the  boys  are  divided 
between  the  two  rooms,  the  highest  and  lowest 
classes  being  separated  from  the  intermediate  ones. 
As  writing  and  arithmetic  only  are  taught  in  the 
Writing  Schools,  the  master  are  selected  with  special 
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reference  to  their  qualifications  in  these  branches; 
but  the  law  [regulations]  requires  that  the  master  of 
the  Reading  Schools  shall  have  been  educated  at 
some  college  or  university,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  birth  or  naturalization. 

^^The  Reading  Schools  are  subdivided  into  four 
classes,  of  which  the  first  is  the  highest.  The  two 
upper  classes  are  under  the  care  of  the  master,  and 
the  two  lower  under  his  assistant  [one  class  in  the 
forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  in  both  cases]; 
but  they  are  overlooked  and  frequently  examined  by 
the  master.  These  are  generally  the  most  numerous, 
and  attend  to  nothing  but  reading  and  spelling. 
The  second  class  commit  the  grammar  to  memory, 
and  the  first  apply  it  to  practice  [that  is,  parse] ;  in 
some  schools  the  second  class  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  do  this.  Geography  is  taught  only  to  the 
highest  class,  but  as  the  school  are  not  furnished 
with  any  apparatus,  less  is  effected  in  this  study  than 
might  be  with  more  facilities.  The  most  promising 
children  are  from  time  to  time  advanced,  and  finally 
reach  the  first  class;  from  which  there  is  annually 
made  a  selection  of  the  best  boys,  who  are  transferred 
to  the  English  Classical  [High]  or  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar School,  to  perfect  what  they  had  already  begun, 
and  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies. 

^  In  the  Writing  Schools  the  exercises  are  few  and 
simple.  The  master  and  his  assistant  usually  set  the 
copies  and  make  the  pens  at  home,  or  at  school  out 
of  school  hours.  In  a  few  nainutes  after  the  school 
commences,  the  classes  in  arithmetic,  which  consist 
of  about  one-third  of  the  school,  begin  to  write.     The 
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scholars  bring  out  their  writing-books,  and  present 
their  exercises  for  examination,  and  themselves  for 
instruction,  two  or  three  times  before  their  exercise  is 
completed.  If  the  exercise  is  not  satisfactory  when 
finished,  another  is  required,  and  so  on  till  one  is 
accepted.  After  the  arithmeticians  have  done  writ- 
ing, which  is  generally  in  about  an  hour  from  the 
opening  of  the  school,  their  books  are  closed,  and  the 
residue  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  arithmetic.  "While 
the  two  first  classes  are  thus  employed  in  writing,  the 
teachers  are  engaged  in  examining  their  exercises, 
mending  their  pens,  or  hearing  the  boys,  who  do  not 
cipher  J  repeat  the  tables  and  rules  m  arithmetic;  for 
as  soon  as  the  upper  classes  begin  to  write,  the  lower 
classes  are  taken  out  to  commit  to  memory  such 
tables  and  rules  in  arithmetic  as  are  proper  to  prepare 
them  for  that  study.  These  take  their  turn  at  writing 
when  the  upper  classes  have  done.  Thus  all  have 
employment  for  the  whole  of  school  hours.  Some 
use  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  also  made 
in  the  writing  schools.  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  it  is  customary  for  the  scholars  to  take  places 
according  to  merit  The  first  scholar  has  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  a  seat  for  the  month,  and,  likewise, 
of  selecting  two  or  more  young  scholars  to  sit  near, 
whose  studies  he  overlooks,  and  for  whose  improve- 
ment and  good  conduct  in  school  he  is  responsible. 
The  next  scholar  does  the  same,  and  so  on,  as  far  as 
they  are  qualified  to  teach  others.  "When  we  con- 
sider how  many  children  are  under  the  care  of  each 
master,  we  are  naturally  led  to  fear  that  but  little 
attention  can  be  shown  to  each  individually,  and  con- 
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sequently  little  progress  made;  but  the  great  number 
of  distinguished  citizens,  who  have  received  no  other 
education  than  our  public  schools  afforded,  is  the  best 
proof  of  their  utility/' 

This  account  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  in- 
struction as  they  existed  in  our  Grammar  Schools 
fifty  years  ago,  is  taken  from  ^  The  Prize  Book  of  the 
Publick  Latin  School  in  Boston,''  for  1823.  It  was 
probably  written  by  one  of  the  Grammar  School 
masters.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
its  authenticity.  It  is  a  precious  scrap  of  our  educa- 
tional history.  It  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  standard 
of  elementary  education  at  that  time.  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  the  immense  utility  of  such  an 
education,  because  such  an  education  is  so  much 
better  than  none  at  all.  The  advocates  of  a  very 
limited  course  of  study  for  common  schools  will 
doubtless  be  ready  to  affirm  that  what  the  schools  of 
that  day  wanted  in  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction 
was  made  up  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  those  branches  pursued.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  account  of  the 
methods  and  precedure  above  quoted  affords  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  such  a 
result.  A  very  few  of  the  brightest  pupils  left  the 
schools  with  a  good  degree  of  skill  in  penmanship,  a 
fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  reading  and  spelling, 
and  a  little  smattering  of  the  technicalities  of  gram- 
mar; but  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  ended  their 
schooling  without  having  made  any  considerable 
progress  in  any  one  of  these  branches.  There  was 
then  no  such  thing  known  as  any  exercise  in  writing, 
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except  in  the  copy-books.  There  was  no  practical 
spelling  whatever,  no  mental  arithmetic  except  the 
multiplication  table,  little  or  no  instruction  in  the 
theory  or  principles  of  arithmetic.  Writing  was 
taught  as  a  purely  mechanical  art.  There  was  no 
vocal  music,  no  drawing,  no  object  teaching,  no 
instruction  in  geography  worthy  of  the  name;  no 
vocal  training,  no  physical  exercises,  no  writing  of 
compositions,  and  no  instruction  whatever  in  the 
elements  of  science.  But  the  cowhide  and  ferule 
were  not  wanting;  and  they  were  indispensable 
requisites  in  such  a  system  of  schools.  I  hear  it  said 
that  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  ferule  is  always  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  capacity  of 
the  teacher.  But  this  is  only  a  half-truth.  All  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  teacher  is  placed  must  be 
taken  into  the  account.  With  the  classification, 
accommodations,  and  the  studies  of  the  period  in 
question,  the  ferule  has  to  be  brought  into  use,  not 
only  to  preserve  order,  but  to  secure  the  performance 
of  the  tasks  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  the 
system  of  education  which  determines  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  necessity  of  the  rod.  The  free  use  of  the 
cowhide  in  the  schools  of  the  old  type  should  be 
taken,  not  as  evidence  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  mas- 
ters, biit  as  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  system 
which  the  masters  had  to  carry  on. 

In  this  connection  I  must  mention  a  curious  and 
interesting  fact  for  the  consideration  of  a  certain  class 
of  fault-finders  who  have  taken  it  as  their  peculiar 
mission  to  complain  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  represent  them  as  incompetent 
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to  appreciate  the  value  of  money.  It  is  this:  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  pvblic  schools  fifty  years  ago 
was  upwards  of  one  quarter  of  all  the  expenditures 
of  the  city  J  whereas  now  it  is  only  one  eighth.  In 
other  words,  the  expenses  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  city  service  have  in  the  aggregate  increased 
twice  as  fast  as  the  expenses  for  schools.  This  great 
relative  economy  in  school  affairs  is  the  result  of  the 
adoption  by  the  School  Board,  from  time  to  time,  of 
wise  and  comprehensive  measures  of  improvement  in 
the  organization  and  arrangements  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  system. 

The  superiority  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
schools  over  that  of  fifty  years  ago  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  and 
appliances  of  instruction.  We  have  made  great  prog- 
ress j  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Probably  our  relative 
standing  is  better  than  it  ever  was  at  any  former 
period.  But  while  we  may  regard  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction  what  has  already  been  achieved,  no 
one,  I  trust,  will  admit  that  our  efforts  for  advance- 
ment should  be  in  any  degree  relaxed. 

I  find  around  me  conflicting  opinions,  not  only  as 
to  what  should  be  the  aim  in  education,  but  also  on 
the  details  of  means  and  methods.  I  am  often  but- 
ton-holed and  lectured  by  persons  holding  opposite 
and  extreme,  and,  what  seem  to  me,  one-sided  views 
on  educational  matters.  In  this  way  I  am  sometimes 
entertained  and  instructed,  and  sometimes  not.  I  am, 
on  the  whole,  rather  fond  of  hearing  what  the  en- 
thusiast and  the  man  of  one  idea  has  to  say.  Such 
men  are  not  to  be  followed  or  imitated,  but  they  are 
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very  valuable  for  their  suggestions  and  for  their 
stimulating  effect.  Here  is  a  man,  on  the  one  hand, 
who  thinks  we  are  ruining  the  rising  generation  by  an 
excess  of  book  learning;  that  we  are  over-educating  the 
children  of  the  poor;  that  we  are  thus  creating  in  them 
tastes  and  wants  which  will  make  them  discontented 
and  unhappy.  My  answer  to  this  man  is,  that  if  these 
poor  children  were  clothed  and  boarded,  as  well  as 
taught,  at  the  public  expense,  there  might  be  some 
danger  in  that  direction;  but,  for  one,  I  have  no  fear 
that  poor  people  will  voluntarily  incur  the  expense  of 
maintaining  their  children  at  school,  to  an  injurious 
extent.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  indi- 
vidual cases  of  this  sort,  but  we  cannot  adapt  our 
system  to  suit  all  exceptional  casqs.  We  must  aim  to 
do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Within 
the  range  of  my  observation,  the  poor  are  everywhere 
suffering,  not  from  an  excess  of  knowledge,  but  from 
an  excess  of  ignorance.  I  believe  knowledge  is 
power  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich.  The  idea 
of  giving  the  children  of  the  poor  a  poor  education, 
that  is,  a  little  mechanical  reading,  writing  and  cipher- 
ing, seasoned  with  a  little  of  Bible  history,  has  been 
for  many  years  in  vogue  in  England.  But  the  wisest 
friends  of  education  in  that  eminently  practical 
country  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  theory 
is  not  sound.  Its  results  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
The  American  idea  is  to  give  free  tuition  to  all 
classes,  as  far  as  they  desire  to  receive  it;  or,  rather, 
this  is  what  all  classes  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  pro- 
viding at  the  public  expense. 

Another  intelligent  and  philanthropic  person  who 
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desires  to  aid  in  improving  our  education,  comes  and 
recommends  very  earnestly  the  introduction  into  our 
schools  of  some  branches  which  are  more  practical 
than  those  now  taught.  Well,  I  say,  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  practical  education;  that  is  just  what  I  am 
trying  to  make  our  education.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  What  you  mean  by  practical  educatiorl, 
for  I  find  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  about  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  ^  practical ''  when  joined  to  the 
word  ^^  education ''  ?  He  then  proceeds  to  explain,  by 
saying  that  a  practical  education,  in  his  view,  is  an 
education  calculated  to  fit  a  boy  or  girl  to  get  an 
honest  living  on  leaving  school;  that  it  includes  in- 
struction in  useful  arts  and  trades;  that  there  should 
be  rooms  in  the  school-house,  furnished 'with  tools 
and  superintended  by  skilled  foremen,  where  the 
pupils  should  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  mechani- 
cal employments.  Being  requested  to  be  still  more 
specific,  and  to  name  some  trade,  or  trades,  which  he 
would  have  the  boys  taught,  he  designates  shoe- 
making  and  cabinet-making.  He  is  not  able  to  point 
to  any  successful  experiment  of  the  sort,  but  thinks 
Americans  should  make  precedents,  instead  of  follow- 
ing them.  To  this  suggestion,  of  course,  every 
American  who  believes  in  the  fourth  of  July  gives 
his  unqualified  assent.  Still,  it  sometimes  does  no 
harm,  to  say  the  least,  when  a  very  important  prac- 
tical question  is  under  consideration,  to  take  a  glance 
at  what  has  been  elsewhere  said  and  done  about  it. 
So,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  very  unpatriotic,  I  venture 
to  take  down  a  volume  and  read  the  following  para- 
graph from  a  work  upon  education,  by  Phillippon  de 
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la  Magdelaine,  published  in  France  about  ninety 
years  ago,  the  question  under  consideration  being 
precisely  the  same  as  that  we  are  now  discussing, 
namely,  *^  Ought  trades  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  to 
the  children  of  the  people?'' 

^  It  is  necessary  either  to  choose  one  trade  or  to 
choose  several.  Now  to  teach  the  same  trade  to  all 
would  be  to  thwart  the  inclination  of  many  children, 
and  the  inclination  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  choice 
of  occupations,  because  one  does  with  success  only 
what  one  does  with  pleasure.  It  would  be  to  frustrate 
the  plans  of  parents  whose  condition  in  life  and  whose 
preferences  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. It  would  also  thwart  our  plan  of  education, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  render  the  children  of  the 
people  fit  for  all  the  occupations  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  this  class  of  citizens. 

^On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  possible  to  teach 
different  trades  without  multiplying  infinitely  the  ex- 
pense of  the  schools,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  multi- 
plying the  number  of  the  masters?  And,  besides,  to 
what  trade  can  you  train  a  child  from  five  or  six  to 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age?  Is  it  not  better,  by 
promoting  the  development  of  his  limbs  and  giving 
him  activity  and  strength,  to  render  him  capable  of 
pursuing  any  calling?  Not  that  he  should  know  any 
one  trade,  but  that  he  should  be  fit  for  all,  —  this  is 
the  essential  thing.  Then,  at  the  termination  of  his 
schooling,  he  will  easily  form  himself  for  whatever  his 
taste  or  circumstances  give  him  an  inclination.'' 

These  reasons,  which  seem  to  me  very  sound,  not- 
withstanding their  age  and  foreign  origin,  made  little 
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impression,  I  observed,  upon  my  visitor.  And  so  I 
asked,  ^  You  have  read  the  able  report  on  this  subject 
by  M.  Ph.  Pompee?  "  —  «  Kever,^'  he  replied.  ^  Well," 
I  continued,  ^  it  will  not  take  long  to  do  so.  It  is  quite 
brief.  It  is  not  American,  it  is  true,  but  is  recent 
enough,  and  it  is  a  clear  resume  of  the  subject.  It  men- 
tions the  failures  of  the  attempts  to  put  ^  the  work-shop 
into  the  school,'  and  shows  how  it  is  practicable  to  place 
*  the  work-shop  by  the  side  of  the  school,'  by  the  adoption 
of  the  English  half-time  system.  The  plan  is  simply 
this:  Open  special  schools  where  boys  of  a  certain 
age  are  permitted  to  attend  due  part  of  the  day,  the 
other  part  being  given  to  work  as  apprentices  in  shops 
established  for  the  purpose,  or  in  the  regular  mechan- 
ical establishments  of  the  neighborhood.  Two  sets 
of  boys  could  attend  the  same  school.  The  instruc- 
tion might  bear  as  far  as  practicable  upon  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  pupils.''  Of  course,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  lend  my  visitor  Mr.  Pompee's  report. 

This  excellent  gentleman  had  but  just  retired, 
when  I  Was  honored  with  a  call  from  a  lady  of  the 
highest  respectability,  who  begs  to  know  how  the 
industrial  education  of  girls  is  getting  on  in  the 
Boston  Public  Schools.  She  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  the 
present  lamentable  deficiencies  in  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  girls.  I  try  to  express  my  pleasure  at  finding 
that  there  are  good  people  who  care  enough  about 
the  right  education  of  poor  children  to  climb  so 
many  stairs  to  my  office,  and  assure  her  that  I  am 
all  ears  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  tell 
me  anything  about  education.    H" ot  that  I  find  it  so 
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very  diflSlcult  to  discover  faults  and  defects  myself, 
as  that  is  an  easy  task,  and  demands  but  little  talent, 
or  experience,  or  study,  but  the  thing  wanted  is  wis- 
dom to  plan  and  carry  into  eflfect  real,  true  remedies. 
This  matter  of  industrial  instruction  in  our  schools  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  ab'e  Special  Committee  of  the  Board, 
who  will  doubtless  give  the  subject  a  thorough  exami- 
nation. In  the  mean  time,  sewing  is  being  taught  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  better  than 
formerly,  and,  for  one,  I  am  in  favor  of  extending 
needle-work,  now.  taught  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Granmiar  Schools  for  girls,  through  all  grades  of  our 
schools  for  girls,  and  of  making  it  a  condition  of 
graduation  that  a  girl  should  be  thoroughly  trained 
in  cutting  out  as  well  as  in  sewing.  This  statement, 
I  was  happy  to  find,  really  pleased  my  caller,  who 
innocently  imagined  that  what  was  believed  to  be 
good  by  the  Superintendent  would  certainly  at  once 
be  put  in  practice.  But  I  hastened  to  enlighten  her 
on  this  point  by  relating  to  her  some  experiences  in 
connection  with  measures  for  improvement,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  proposed  and  at  length 
carried  out.  The  excellent  lady,  apparently  thankful 
for  even  so  little  encouragement  from  an  official 
whom  she  had  probably  imagined  to  be  an  incorrigi- 
ble conservative,  expressed  the  hope  that  this  reform 
would  be  speedily  adopted,  and  then  gracefully  re- 
tired. I  noticed  particularly  her  emphasis  on  the  word 
"  reform,''  and  pondered  on  it  for  a  while.  On  reflec- 
tion, it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  this  word  very  freely.  This  may  be  the  reason 
that  some  imagine  me  to  be  opposed  to  progress. 
After    this    interesting  interview,  hardly   a  day 
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passed  before  I  chanced  to  meet  two  extremely  in- 
telligent and  earnest  ladies  who  are  much  devoted  to 
the  movement  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
women.  The  topic  of  school  improvement  is  broached, 
and  my  plan  for  the  industrial  training  of  girls  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  needlework  is  set  forth,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  a  cordial  approval;  but  no; 
they  were  most  emphatic  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  scheme,  and  entreated  me  not  to  urge  its  adoption. 
They  wanted  women  emancipated  from  the  servitude 
of  the  needle.  Men  did  not  make  their  own  clothes, 
and  why  should  women?  Girls  needed  all  the  school 
time  they  could  get  for  their  intellectual  education; 
and,  besides,  if  their  minds  were  well  disciplined  and 
trained  by  a  thorough  education,  they  could  very 
easily  pick  up  the  skill  they  needed  in  sewing  and 
cutting  out.  Both  adduced  their  personal  experience 
in  support  of  their  theory.  But  while  they  were 
opposed  to  my  proposition,  they  were  by  no  means  of 
that  class  who  content  themselves  with  opposing  the 
plans  of  others  without  offering  any  suggestions  of 
their  own.  Their  remedy  for  the  evils  and  defects  of 
the  schools  consisted  in  placing  women  on  the  School 
Committee,  and  raising  the  salaries  of  female  teachers. 
Not  having  time  to  discuss  this  platform,  as  I  had  an 
engagement  to  fulfil,  I  was  obliged  to  end  the  inter- 
view. 

I  went  on  my  way  in  rather  a  nonplussed  condi- 
tion of  mind.  I  had  been  innocently  indulging  the 
hope  that  if  women  were  put  into  school  committees 
they  would  not  only  favor  the  instruction  of  girls  in 
plain  sewing,  but  that  they  might  even  advocate  the 
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teachings  in  the  upper  schools,  of  ornamental  needle- 
work, as  a  branch  of  art-education.  But  I  am  now 
told  by  ladies  representing  the  advance-guard  of  the 
i-eformers  of  female  education,  that  the  needle  is  the 
symbol  and  badge  of  slavery  and  degradation  of 
women,  and  that,  as  such,  it  must  not  be  allowed  a 
place  in  school  education. 

Being  an  honest  seeker  of  truth,  or  at  least  imagin- 
ing myself  to  be  such,  and  appreciating  very  highly 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  instruction  of  learned 
and  wise  men,  I  make  a  point  of  attending  a  meeting 
where  a  truly  great  man  is  to  speak  to  teachers  on  edu- 
cation. I  am  charmed  and  edified  with  what  he  says 
of  the  importance  and  the  ways  and  means  of  teaching 
in  our  elementary  schools  the  rudiments  of  natural 
science.  Every  Primary  School^  he  say Sy  must  have  its  • 
little  museum  of  natural  history.  That  sentence  I  felt 
sure  would  live  and  be  quoted  the  world  over,  for  he 
who  uttered  it  was  the  very  best  authority  in  such  a 
matter.  He  then  goes  on  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  study  of  words,  and  finally  declares  that  the  study 
of  English  Grammar  should  be  abolished  as  a  use- 
less waste  of  time.  Here  the  query  naturally  arose, 
whether  a  man  who  was  an  acknowledged  authority 
in  one  department  of  learning  is  equally  entitled  to 
respect  as  an  authority  in  those  branches  which  are 
outside  his  specialty?  But,  curiously  enough,  the 
renowned  scientist  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
'  master  of  phUological  learning,in  an  elaborate,  charm- 
ing and  instructive  address  illustrating  the  transcen- 
dent importance  of  the  study  of  words  as  a  branch 
of  education,  and  advocating  a  thorough  course  of 
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grammatical  training.  As  he  ended  his  discourse,  of 
reason,  grace,  learning,  wisdom,  all  compact,  he  left 
the  conviction  on  my  mind  that  a  man  who  could  use 
words  so  well  and  so  wisely  must  be  good  authority 
on  the  study  of  words. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago,  of 
an  association  for  the  improvement  of  female  educa- 
tion, composed  of  highly  cultivated  ladies,  one  of  the 
speakers,  a  gentleman  of  high  distinction,  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  studies  most  desirable  for  young 
ladies,  omitted  altogether  both  the  Latin  language  and 
botany.  He  was  followed  by  the  distinguished 
president  of  a  young  but  famous  university,  who 
vigorously  maintained  that  Latin  and  botany  were 
precisely  the  branches  of  all  others  which  it  was 
important  that  young  ladies  should  study. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  con- 
tradictory opinions  and  theories  in  respect  to  the 
subjects  and  methods  of  education.  Now  the  practical 
inference,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  intelligent  persons  differ  so  widely  on  these 
matters,  is  not  that  there  is  no  solid  educational . 
ground  to  stand  upon;  but  that  amidst  the  conflicting 
views  of  the  advocates  of  different  plans  and  meas- 
ures, it  is  important  to  exercise  a  wise  discrimination 
in  determining  what  course  to  pursue.  A  man  may 
be  a  profound  scientist  or  learned  scholar  without 
being  a  wise  adviser  in  regard  to  the  practical  details 
of  instruction.  Isolated  individual  experience  does 
not  go  for  much  in  settling  an  educational  question. 
"What  we  want  is  the  results  of  learned  experience^  — 
the  experience  of  experts  who  have  largely  studied 
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the  history  and  philosophy  of  education.  When  one 
comes  to  offer  a  new  educational  plan,  it  is  proper  to 
inquire  into  his  credentials.  If  he  claims  to  be  a 
practical  man  it  is  important  to  ascertain  in  what 
matters  he  is  practical,  for  a  man  may  be  very  practi- 
cal  in  house-building  and  not  at  all  practical  in  mind- 
building.  In  other  words  a  man  is  practical  in  what 
he  understands,  and  he  is  not  practical  in  what  he 
does  not  understand. 

The  members  of  the  Board  will  readily  perceive 
that  in  wh^it  has  just  now  been  said  I  have  had  in 
view  a  class  of  outside  critics,  who  suggest  numerous 
improvements  for  our  schools  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  their  actual  condition,  or  their 
history,  and  without  any  very  reliable  knowledge  of 
educational  experience  elsewhere.  One  of  these  well- 
meaning  persons,  who  probably  never  saw  the  inside 
of  one  of  our  school-houses,  lately  expressed  deep 
regret  at  the  recent  multiplication  of  the  requirements 
in  our  Grammar  School.  A  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion revealed  the  profoundest  ignorance,  on  the  part 
of  this  critic,  not  only  of  the  actual  requirements, 
but  of  the  requirements  of  past  years  as  well. 

Having  already  presented  the  meagre  programme 
of  fifty  years  ago,  I  will  here  quote  the  course  of 
study  for  the  first  class  of  the  Grammar  Schools  as 
it  stood  in  1844,  so  that  any  one  may  see  just  what 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  in  respect  to  the  text-books  used,  and  the 
subjects  of  study  for  the  first  or  highest  class  of 
Grammar  Schools. 

^^  Emerson's  "Cf  ational  Spelling  Book ;  Goold  Brown's 
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First  Lines  of  English  Grammar;  Olmsted's  Rudi- 
ments of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  or 
Parker's  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy;  Woodbridge's  Geography  and  Atlas; 
Pierpont's  American  First  Class  Book;  Worcester's 
Elements  of  General  History;  exercises  in  composi- 
tion and  declamation;  writing;  penmaking;  North 
American  Arithmetic,  Part  Third;  Robinson's  Book- 
keeping. 

"  Members  of  the  first  class  who  shall  have  nearly 
completed  the  course  of  exercises  in  Aritlimetic  may 
be  instructed  in  Algebra  and  Geometry.  The  follow- 
ing studies  and  books  may  be  introduced  at  the 
discretion  of  the  master:  — 

"Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History;  Goold 
Brown's  Institutes  of  English  Grammar;  Whately's 
Rhetoric;  and  Parker's  Exercises  in  English  Compo- 
sition." 

If  we  consider  that  in  the  above  schedule  of  studies, 
the  text-books  are  named  without  any  indication  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  learned,  the 
inference  from  the  absence  of  limitations  being  that 
the  entire  text-books  were  to  be  studied,  it  is  evident 
that  in  our  new  course  of  study,  which  is  now  in 
force,  decided  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  in  adapting  the  work  of  the  schools 
to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  the  pupils.  In  prepar- 
ing the  programme,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Text-books,  no  authority  was  given  me  to  make 
any  change  either  in  the  text-books  in  use,  or  in  the 
required  subjects  of  instruction.  Ind^eed,  there  was 
little  need  of  change  in  any  one  of  these  respects,  so 
well  and  wisely  had  the  Committee  on  Text-books 
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done  their  duty,  in  the  previous  years.  The  problem 
was  to  determine  in  what  way  the  text-books  were 
to  be  used,  what  portions  of  them  were  to  be  omitted, 
and  what  portions  to  be  taught;  to  arrange  the  order 
of  the  studies,  and  fix  some  reasonable  limitations  in 
each,  beyond  which  pupils  should  not  be  expected  to 
go,  and  to  'define,  for  the  sake  of  classification,  the 
several  steps  or  grades  of  the  course. 

We  were  tardy  in  undertaking,  this  work.  For 
want  of  it  we  were  relatively  losing  ground  in  respect 
to  the  handling  of  the  studies  in  the  Grammar  School 
department  of  our  system  of  elementary  education, 
while  in  the  Primary  department  we  occupied  an 
advanced  position.  But  by  delay  we  had,  on  enter- 
ing upon  this  new  step,  the  advantage  of  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  many  able  hands  that  had  been 
engaged  upon  the  framing  of  study-plans  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  "With  this  advantage  in  our  favor, 
we  ought  to  have  been  able  to  lay  out  a  better  course 
than  had  been  previously  devised  elsewhere. 

Ever  since  the  programme  was  adopted,  the  work- 
ings have  been  the  special  object  of  my  attention, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  constantly  getting  all  possible 
information  about  the  ideas  and  plans  of  the  wisest 
and  most  practical  men  all  over  the  world  who  are 
dealing  with  the  same  problem,  that  is,  the  right 
ordering  of  elementary  ediwation.  And  the  result  is 
that  I  am  unable,  as  yet,  to  point  out  any  feature 
which  would  be  materially  improved  by  a  change. 
Still,  in  my  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  finality. 
Experience  will  doubtless  suggest  improvements. 
But  what  is  wanted  is  an  honest  and  sufficient  trial, 
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for  three  or  four  years  more   at  least,  before   its 
legitimate  fruits  will  be*  fully  developed. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  importance  of  com- 
parisons in  educational  matters,  and  I  shall  take  this 
occasion  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  quoting  from  the  recent  doings  of  the  ScTiool 
Board  for  London.  This  body,  consisting  of  forty- 
nine  members,  was  elected  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1870,  in  pursuance  of  a  special  provision  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  which  received  the  assent  of 
the  Queen  on  the  9th  of  August  of  the  same  year, 
and  which  is  intended  to  secure  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  the  advantages,  of  a  complete  system 
of  elementary  schools.  The  great  interest  attaching 
to  the  doings  of  the  London  Board  results  not  from 
the  experience  of  its  members  in  developing  or  ad- 
ministering a  great  municipal  system  of  common 
schools,  but  from  their  exceptional  character  in 
respect  to  ability  and  learning,  and  from  the  fact 
that,  unhampered  by  tradition  or  routine,  they  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  light  derived  from  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  foreign  countries  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  any  similar  undertaking.  A 
sqecial  Committee  of  fifteen  members.  Professor 
Huxley  being  the  Chairman,  was  appointed  to  sub- 
mit a  scheme  of  education.  This  Committee  has 
made  its  first  report,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of 
the  most  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
This  report  classifies  the  schools  into  InfsirU  Schools^ 
for  children  below  seven  years  of  age ;  Junior  Schools^ 
for  children  between  seven  and  ten  years  of  age; 
and   Senior  Schools^  for  older  children.    It  is  not 
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expected,  however,  that  children  will  be  taught  in 
these  schools  who  are  over  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Infant  Schools  be  mixed 
[boys  and  girls  being  taught  in  the  same  classes] ; 
that  the  Senior  Schools  be  separate  or  unmixed; 
while  in  regard  to  the  Junior  Schools  no  general  rule 
in  this  respect  is  laid  down. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  period  during  which  the 
children  are  under  actual  instruction  in  school  should 
be  five  hours  daily  for  five  days  in  the  week. 

Vocal  music  and  drill  are  to  be  taught  in  every 
school  during  the  period  devoted  to  actual  instruc- 
tion. 

The  recommendation  in  regard  to  corporal  pimish- 
ment  is  substantially  the  same  in  spirit  as  our  regula- 
tion relating  to  the  matter. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  recommended  for  the 
several  gradeis  are  as  follows: — 


^INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

a.  Morality  and  religion. 

&.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

c.  Object  lessons,  of  a  simple  character,  with 
some  such  exercise  of  the  hands  and  eyes  as  is  given 
in  the  *  Kindergarten '  system. 

In  addition,  the  general  recommendations  respect- 
ing music  and  drill  apply  to  Infant  Schools,  in  which 
singing  and  physical  exercises,  adapted  to  the  tender 
years  of  the  children,  are  of  paramount  importance. 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  SCHOOLS. 

We  recommend  that  certain  kinds  of  instructioh 
shall  form  an  essential  part  of  the  teaching  of  every 
elementary  school;  while  others  may  or  may  not  be 
added  to  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  of 
individual  schools,  or  by  the  special  direction  of  the 
Board. 

A.  Essential  svhjects. 

a.  Morality  and  religion. 

5.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic:  English 
grammar  in  Senior  Schools;  with  mensuration  in 
Senior  Boys'  Schools. 

c.  Systematized  object  lessons,  embracing  in  the 
six  school  years  a  course  of  elementary  instruction  in 
physical  science,  and  serving  as  an  introduction  to 
the  science  examinations  which  are  conducted  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

d.  The  History  of  Britain. 

e.  Elementary  geography. 

/.  Elementary  social  economy. 

g.  Elementary  drawing,  leading  up  to  the  exami- 
nations in  mechanical  drawing,  and  to  the  art  teach- 
ing of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

h.  In  gh'ls'  schools,  plain  needlework  and  cutting 
out. 

B.  Discretionary  subjectSy  which  may  be  taught  to 
advanced  scholars. 

a.  Algebra  and  geometry. 
5.  Latin,  or  a  modern  language.^' 
The  noticeable  features  of  this  schedule  are  the 
prominence  which  it  gives  to  elementary  instruction 
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in  physical  science^  placing  it  before  history  and 
geography  in  the  order  of  precedence,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  LatiUy  or  a  modem  language,  as  optional 
branches,  since  the  course  is  intended  only  for  pupils 
ranging  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  There 
was  a  diflference  of  opinion  in  the  Board  about  some 
of  the  discretionary  studies,  and  I  have  not  learned 
the  final  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

This  report  affords  the  strongest  possible  endorse- 
ment of  our  own  course  of  elementary  instruction. 
To  a  pupil  or  a  teacher  of  the  ^^  old  school,^'  who  has 
not  kept  up  to  the  times,  it  will  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether extravagant,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  sub- 
jects of  study  required.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
the  first  place,  two  studies  do  not  require  twice  the 
labor  of  one;  and  then  some  branches,  such  as  sing- 
ing and  drawing,  hinder  progress  in  other  branches 
very  little,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  a  positive  help. 
The  modem  facilities  and  appliances  for  elementary 
teaching,  such  as  classification,  and  apparatus  of 
various  kinds,  have  vastly  increased  the  teacher's 
power  of  imparting  and  the  pupiPs  power  of  acquir- 
ing. I  will  mention  only  one  —  the  hlackhoardy  which 
is  to  teaching  what  steam  is  to  transportation.  I 
would  say,  in  the  words  of  a  good  authority,  ^Let 
us  try  what  conscientious  and  intelligent  teaching  can 
do,  before  we  presume  to  decide  what  cannot  he  done.^^ 
And  in  what  does  conscientious  and  intellgent  teach- 
ing consist?  It  consists  in  two  things:  First,  in  the 
exercise  of  good  judgment  in  determining  what  to 
teach  and  what  not  to  teach,  at  each  step,  in  the 
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several  branches  j  and,  second,  in  the  use  of  econom- 
cal  methods. 

Who  have  been  our  guides  as  to  wTiai  to  teach  in 
each  branch  f  Compilers  of  text-hooTcs  I  Mr.  Histori- 
cus  compiles  a  history  of  the  United  States  for 
general  use,  for  the  market  of  the  whole  country. 
He  is  compelled  to  embrace  in  it  the  details  of  the 
colonization,  and  so  forth,  of  every  State.  And  so  of 
geography.  Our  children  have  been  crushed  down 
under  an  intolerable  load  of  geographical  rubbish, 
simply,  because  it  has  been  printed  and  put  up 
between  the  two  covers  of  a  bookl  And  so  of 
arithmetic,  and  grammar,  and  spelling.  It  is  not  the 
books  that  I  so  much  blame;  it  is  the  wrong  use 
made  of  them  that  I  complain  of. 

But  there  is  no  less  room  for  economy  in  the 
method,  than  in  the.  choice  and  limitation  of  the 
matter,  of  instruction.  I  have  seen,  in  one  school, 
children  kept  for  weeks  poring  over  a  few  pages  of 
elementary  geography,  to  no  purpose,  for  the  want  of 
conscientious  and  intelligent  teaching;  while  in  the 
next  school,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  globe,  the  wall 
map,  the  blackboard,  and  the  text-book,  the  children 
were  soon  made  quite  intelligent  on  the  subject  of 
geography;  and,  what  was  more,  were  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  study.  Illustrations  of  this  sort,  without 
number,  might  be  produced. 

Now  it  is  the  object  and  design  of  our  Grammar 
School  programme  to  make  it  practicable  for  our 
teachers  to  omit  the  useless  parts  of  their  text-books, 
and  to  teach  all  the  branches  in  a  reasonable  and 
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intellig'ent  way.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
if  all  the  branches  therein  required  to  be  taught  are 
properly  apportioned  and  properly  handled,  the  re- 
sults will  be  reasonably  satisfactory.  It  assumes 
that  it  is  better  to  know  something  of  the  history  of 
England,  than  to  know  everything  of  the  history  of 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut;  that  it  is  better  to  know 
something  of  the  element^  of  physical  science,  than  to 
know  how  to  locate  every  village  and  mill-stream  in  the 
United  States.  It  assumes  that  it  is  better  to  be  able 
to  write  a  decent  letter,  than  to  be  abk  to  get  a  huur- 
dred  per  cent,  in  spelling  a  list  of  very  hard  words. 
And  if  in  any  schQol  the  classes  are  not  up  to  the 
requirements  in  any  branch,  the  inquiry  should  be, 
first.  Is  not  too  much  attempted?  second,  Is  the 
proper  time  given  to  it?  and,  third.  Is  it  taught  in  the 
best  manner?  Before  the  programme  was  adopted, 
unsuccessful  teachers  were  in  the  habit  of  attributing 
their  failures  to  the  text-books;  now  they  are  very 
likely  to  make  the  programme  the  scape-goat  of  their 
short-comings.  Still,  in  justice,  I  ought  to  say  that 
but  few  such  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  have  the  courage  to 
contend  that  our  text-books  should  not  be  taken  as  the 
standard  of  what  should  be  taught  in  each  branch, 
certain  objectors  come  up  to  confound  us  by  de- 
manding if  we  are  going  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
THOROUGH  teaching.  They  tell  us  that  we  must  not 
take  up  a  study  unless  we  go  through  it,  complete  it, 
master  it;  that  any  other  course  makes  shallow, 
superficial  scholars,  mere  smatterers.  Applying  their 
doctrine  to  arithmetic,    they  would    have  a  child 
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drilled  on  addition  until  he  is  able  to  rival  an  ac- 
countant in  adding  columns,  before  he  is  permitted  to 
know  that  there  is  such  a  process  as  subtraction;  they 
would  have  him  solve  all  possible  problems  involving 
vulgar  fractions,  before  he  is  allowed  to  cipher  in 
decimals.  Such  an  idea  of  thoroughness,  for  one,  I 
utterly  repudiate.  A  child  should  very  early  be 
taught  to  perform  the  operations  not  only  in  the 
ground  rules,  but  in  fractions,  both  vulgar  and 
decimal,  using  simple  examples  and  small  numbers. 
As  his  mind  opens  and  expands,  and  his  reasoning 
powers  are  developed^  he  will  in  due  time  easily 
master  the  more  difficult  and  complicated  applications 
of  these  processes.  There  are  two  prevalent  notions 
of  thoroughness  in  elementary  teaching,  both  of 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  erroneous.  First,  that  each 
topic  of  any  given  branch  must  be  studied  ex- 
haustively before  another  topic  is  taken  up;  as,  for 
example,  that  the  geography  of  North  America  must 
be  completely  mastered  before  the  pupil  is  taught 
anything  of  the  geography  of  South  America. 
Second,  that  certain  studies j  as  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography,  must  be  learned  exhaustively  before 
the  pupil  is  taught  anything  of  history,  or  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science.  The  true  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  aim  first  at  a  general  knowledge  of  a 
branch  before  going  into  the  details.  But  a  general 
knowledge  is  not  necessarily  a  superficial  knowledge. 
Stuart  Mill  has  well  said,  ^  To  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject  is  to  know  only  its  leading  truths, 
but  to  know  these  not  superficially  but  thoroughly, 
so  as  to  have  a  true  conception  of  the  subject  in  its 
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great  features;  leaving  the  minor  details  to  those  who 
require  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  special  pursuit. 
There  is  no  incompatibility  between  knowing  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  up  to  this  point,  and  some  one 
subject  with  the  completeness  required  by  those 
who  make  it  their  principal  occupation.  It  is  this 
combination  which  gives  an  enlightened  public:  a 
body  of  cultivated  intellects,  each  taught,  by  its  at- 
tainments in  its  own  province,  what  real  knowledge 
is,  and  knowing  enough  of  other  subjects  to  be  able 
to  discern  who  are  those  that  know  them  better." 

This  was  said  of  higher  educatiou,  but  it  has  its 
application  to  elementary  education  as  well.  Because 
some  few  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  may  become 
accountants  or  engineers,  and  will  need  in  their  pro- 
fessions great  skill  in  figures,  must  the  mass  of 
pupils,  who  will  never  have  any  use  for  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  arithmetical  science,  be  required  to 
occupy  so  much  of  their  time  on  this  branch,  as  to 
leave  no  time  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  physical  science  which  would  be  of  use  to 
every  one,  whatever  may  be  his  calling  in  life? 

Our  elementary  education  is  well  organized. 
Each  master  is  directly  responsible  for  the  teaching 
in  all  classes  in  his  district.  It  is  his  duty  to  direct 
the  work  of  his  teachers  so  that  all  their  labors  may 
be  turned  to  the  best  account.  He  is  expected  to 
give  illustrative  examples  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  in  all  the  classes  where  such  examples  are 
needed.  He  does  not  imagine  his  duty  to  be  done 
when  he  has  given  his  teachers  their  classes,  and 
directed  them  to  carry  out  the   programme;  he  feels 
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it  incumbent  on  him  to  show  how  the  work  should 
be  done,  in  its  details.  The  title  of  master  now 
means  something  more  than  the  designation  of  the 
head-teacher  or  the  police  authority  in  the  school ;  the 
master  is  now  bound  to  be  a  master  of  methods,  —  a 
real  training  master.  This  at  least  is  the  ideal  of  the 
master's  position  and  duty,  and  the  progress  towards 
its  realization  is  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory.  In 
some  districts  the  degree  of  excellence  already 
reached  exceeds  my  highest  expectations. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

JOJm  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Superintendent  of  PiMic  Schools. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston :  — 

Gen^tlemen*, —  In  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  your  regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  as  my  Thirty-fifth  Report,  the  Twenty-third 
of  the  semi-annual  series. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

For  the  School  Year  ending  August  31,  1871. 


I.   POPULATION. 

Population  of  the  city,  U.  S.  Census,  1870    .        .  250,701 

Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and 

fiHeen  years  of  age.  May  1,  1871  .        .         .  45,970 

Apparent  decrease  for  the  year  .        .881 

II.  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  districts  into  which  the  schools  are 

grouped  for  supervision          ....  80 

Number  of  High  Schools 5 

Latin  School,  for  boys. 

English  High  School,  for  boys. 

High  and  Normal  School,  for  girls. 

Highlands  High  School,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Dorchester  High  School,  for  boys  and  girls. 
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Number  of  Grammar  Schools        •        .        .        .  87 

For  boys,  10 ;  for  girls,  10 ;  for  boys  and  girls,  17. 

Increase  for  the  year     ....        1 
Number  of  Primary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls     .  827 

Increase  for  the  year     .        .        .        .        d 
Number  of  schools  for  Licensed  Minors         .        .  2 

School  for  Deaf-Mutes 1 

Kindergarten  School 1 

Whole  number  of  day  schools        ....  878 

Increase  for  the  year     .         .        .        .        6    . 
Number  of  Evening  Schools  ....  11 

Whole  number  of  day  and  evening  schools    .        .  884 

Increase  for  the  year     ....       6 


III.  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses  for  High  Schools    .        .  5 

School-rooms,  45  ;  clrfiss-rooms,  24  ;  halls,  6  ; 
seats,  2,350. 
Number  of  school-houses  for  Grammar  Schools     .  87 

School-rooms,  431 ;  halls,  30  ;  seats,  23,842.» 
Number  of  school-houses  for  Primary  Schools  be- 
longing to  the  city  now  occupied   ...  63 
School-rooms,  333  ;  seats,  about  18,000. 
High  School  divisions  in  Primary  School-house     .  8 
Grammar  School  divisions  in  Primary  School- 
houses  ........                        20 

Grmmar  School  divisions  in  hired  buildings  .  1 

Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School-houses  .  28 

Primary  Schools  in  Ward-rooms   ....  1 

Primary  Schools  in  hired  buildings        ...  14 

Number  of  Ward-rooms  in  Grammar  School-houses  2 

Number  of  Ward-rooms  in  Primary  School-houses  4 


♦  Dorchester  buildings  reckoned  as  Grammar  school-houses,  with  an  average 
of  50  seats  to  a  room ;  the  other  buildings  reckoned  at  56  seats  to  a  room. 
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IV.  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools     ...  70 

Male  teachers,  40 ;  female  teachers,  30. 

Increase  for  the  year     .        .        .        .15 
Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools     .         .  477 

Male  teachers,  70 ;  female  teachers,  407. 

Increase  for  the  year    .        .        .        .11 
Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Schools       .  .  328 

Male  teachers,  1 ;  female  teachers,  327. 

Increase  for  the  year    .        .         .        •        4 
Number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  for  Licensed 

Minors,  females    ......  2 

Number  of  teachers  in  Deaf-Mute  School,  females  4 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools        .        .  99 

Male  teachers,  20 ;  female  teachers,  79. 
Number  of  teachers  in  day  schools        ...  891 

Whole  number  of  teachers 990 

Male  teachers,  140 ;  female  teachers,  850. 

Regular  teachers,  951 ;  special  teachers,  39. 

Aggregate  increase  for  the  year     ...  40 

V.  PUPILS. 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  day 

schools  of  all  grades  during  the  year      •         .  86,174 

Ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 

schools  to  population  of  the  city    ...  .14 

Ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 

schools  to  school  population  ....  .78 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  day 

schools 33,464 

Average  daily  absence  of  pupils  in  all  the  day 

schools 2,710 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  all  the  day 

schools 92.5 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 

High  Schools 1,501 

Boys,  788;  girls,  713. 
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Average  daily  attendance  at  High  Schools     •        •  1,430 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  at  High  Schools        •        •  95.2 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  teacher  in 

High  Schools 26.3 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

Grammar  Schools 19,565 

Boys,  10,288  ;  girls,  9,277. 
Average  daily  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools     •  18,312 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools         •  92.3 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  teacher  in 

Grammar  Schools 43.2 

Average    whole    number    belonging  to  Primary 

Schools 14,977 

Boys,  8,081 ;  girls,  6,896. 
Average  daily  attendance  at  Primary  Schools        .  13,614 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  at  Primary  Schools   .        .  89.4 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  teacher  in 

Primary  Schools 45.8 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  the  schools 

for  Licensed  Minors 78 

Average  daily  attendance  at  schools  for  Licensed 

Minors 66 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  School  for 

Deaf-Mutes 35 

Average   whole    number  belonging    to    Evening 

Schools 1,666 

Average  attendance  at  Evening  Schools        .        •  1,037 

Average    whole  number    belonging  to    Evening 

Drawing  School 380 

Aggregate  whole  number  belonging  to   day  and 

evening  schools 38,220 


VI.  EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of   Officers  of   School   Committee   and 

Truant  Officers $22,022  11 

Salaries  of  teachers,  High  Schools         .         .         .  100,820  04 

Grammar  Schools        .        .  466,590  39 
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Salaries  of  teachers,  Primary  Schools    • 

Licensed  Minors'  School 
Deaf-Mute  School 
Evening  Schools   . 
Kindergarten  School 

Whole  amount  of  salaries  of  teachers    • 

Incidental  expenses,  High  Schools 

By  Com.  on  Public  Buildings         $19,587  49 
By  School  Committee    .        .  8,322  73 

Incidentals,  Grammar  Schools      .... 
By  Com.  on  Public  Buildings  122,058  71 

By  School  Committee    .        .  46,775  39 

Incidental  expenses.  Primary  Schools  . 

By  .Committee  on  Public  Buildings  88,770  49 
By  School  Committee       .        .         7,717  78 

Whole  amount  of  incidental  expenses,  including 
salaries  of  officers 

Amount  of  current  expenses  for  High  Schools 

Amount  of  current  expenses  for  Grammar  Schools 

Amount  of  current  expenses  for  Primary  Schools 

Whole  amount  of  current  expenses  for  all  the  day 
and  evening  schools  and  salaries  of  officers 

Expenditures  for  school-houses  and  lots 

Total  Expemdiiures  for  all  School  Purposes  . 


$227,110  28 

1,400  00 

3,386  67 

16,694  00 

343  33 

816,344  66 

27,910  22 


168,834  10 


96,488  27 


315,254  70 
128,730  26 
635,424  49 
323,598  50 


1,131,599  36' 
443,679  71 

1,575,279  07 

Cost  per  scholar  based  upon  the  average  whole  number  belonging :  — 

For  tuition. 

High  Schools $67  16 

Grammar  Schools  ......  23  84 

Primary  Schools 15  16 

For  incidentals. 

High  Schools 18  52 

Grammar  Schools 8  63 

Primary  Schools    ......  6  44 

For  tuition. 

All  day  schools 22  11 

For  incidentals, 

All  day  schools 8  71 
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For  both  tuition  and  incidentals, 

All  day  schools 30  82 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  City  Council 
for  salaries,  and  ordinary  or  current  expenses 
of  schools  for  the  financial  year,  beginning 

May  1,1871 $1,204,500  00 

Distribution  of  the  appropriation :  — 

Salaries  of  officers  .  .  $22,500  00 
Salaries  of  teachers  .  .  875,000  00 
Incidentals,  —  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  .  .  .  $240,000  00 
Incidentals,  —  School  Committee  67,000  00 
Total  amount  of  appropriations  voted  by  the  City 

Council  for  1871-72       .         .         .         .         .      9,900,743  00 
Amount  assessed  for  State,  County,  and  City  taxes 

for  the  financial  year  1871-72         .         .         .      7,790,444  00 
Ratio  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  the  total 
amount  of  appropriations  of  the  city  for  the 

year  1871-72 .12+ 

Ratio  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  the  whole 
amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  year 

1871-72 .15+ 

Valuation  of  the  city.  May,  1871 .         .         .  612,663,550  00 

Per  cent,  of  valuation  of  1871  appropriated  for 

Public  Schools .001-96 

Valuation  of  the  city,  May,  1865  .         .         .  371,892,775  00 

Per  cent,  of  valuation  of  1865   appropriated  for 

Public  Schools  for  the  year  1869-70       .         .  .002-72 

Average  percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1865,  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  appropriated 
for  Public  Schools,  to  be  expended  in  the 

year  1869-70 .003-10 

Amount  received  from  the  income  of  the  State 

•School  Fund $12,015  14 
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The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
these  schools,  during  the  last  six  months,  was  14,793 
—boys  8,045,  girls  6,748  —  against  14,387  for  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
increase  being  406;  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
13,404,  against  12,889;  and  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance was  89.4  against  89.3.  The  number  on  the  reg- 
ister at  the  close  of  the  year  was  14,560. 

The  whole  number  of  regular  teachers  in  this 
department  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  was  327. 

The  classification  of  these  schools,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  was  as  follows :  — 

Number  of  pupils  in  1st  class 2,459 

2,577 

2,218 

2,059 

2,161 

8,186 

The  ages  of  the  pupils,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  were 
as  follows:  — 

The  number  five  years  of  age 2,447 

The  number  six  years  of  age 8,275 

The  number  seven  years  of  age 8,819 

The  number  eight  years  of  age 2,772 

The  number  nine  years  of  age  and  over  •        •        •  2,747 

The  above  summary  of  classification  is  very  satis- 
factory. It  shows  that  the  pupils  have  been  carried 
along  into  the  upper  classes  as  they  should  be.    The 
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number  in  the  three  upper  classes  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  number  in  the  three  lower  classes.  The  num- 
ber in  the  first  class  is  greater  than  the  average  num- 
ber in  the  other  classes.  The  summary  of  ages  is 
also  quite  gratifying.  An  accompanying  table  shows 
the  classification  and  ages  in  each  district. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  primary 
pupils  in  each  district,  and  the  average  number  of 
pupils  to  a  school,  or  teacher^  during  the  last  half 
year  :  — 


BiBTBIOTB. 

No.  of 
School*. 

Whole 
Number. 

No.  to  a 
SobooL 

DlBTHK^B. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Wbole 
Number. 

No.toa 
SchooL 

Adams  .... 
Bigelow  ... 
Bowditch.. 
Bowdoin  .. 
Boylston  .. 
Brimmer  .. 
Chapman  .. 
Comins .... 
Dearborn . . 
Borchester 
Dwight.... 

EUot 

Everett 

Franklin  .. 
Hancock . . . 

9 
14 
10 
12 

6 
12 
10 
15 
17 
19 

6 
16 
10 

6 
19 
11 

414 
714 
418 
483 
814 
465 
459 
811 
813 
890 
245 
782 
514 
807 
871 
•490 

46.0 
51.0 
41.8 
40.2 
52.3 
38.7 
45.9 
54.0 
41.8 
46.8 
40.8 
45.7 
51.4 
51.1 
46.8 
44.5 

Lewis 

Lincoln.... 
Ljman  •••. 
Mayhew . . .. 
Norcross... 
PhiUips.... 
Prescott . . . 
Quincy  .... 

Rice 

Sherwin  ... 
Shurtleff... 
Washington 

Wells 

Wmthrop  . . 
Training  .. 

9 
10 

7 

7 

14 

7 

9 

12 

10 

12 

9 

7 

12 

9 

1 

425 
508 
276 
276 
680 
282 
458 
449 
880 
528 
410 
813 
499 
375 
44 

47.2 

50.8 
39.4 
39.4 
45.0 
40.2 
50.8 
87.4 
38.0 
44.0 
45.5 
44.7 
41.5 
41.6 
44.0 

Lawrence . . 

Totals 

327 

14793 

45.2 
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It  appears  that  the  average  number  of  pnpils  to  a 
teacher  during  the  last  half  year  was  forty-five  and 
two  tenths.  In  six  districts  the  average  number  to  a 
teacher  exceeded  forty-nine,  the  standard  number 
prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  primary 
pupils  in  each  district  promoted  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  July,  1871,  and  the  average  number  of  pro- 
motions to  each  school  in  the  respective  districts  :  — 


Districts. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Bontto 
Gr.Soh. 

No.  to  a 
SohooL 

Districts. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Sent to 
Gr.Soh. 

No.  to  a 
School. 

Adams*  •••.. 
Bigolow  ••.. 
Bowditch  ... 
Bowdoin*.  • . . 
Boylston.... 
Brinnner . .  • . 
Chapmftn  . .. 

Comins 

Dearborn  • . . 
Dorchester.. 
Dwight . .  •  •  • 

EKot 

Ererett 

Franklin.... 
Hancock.... 

9 
14 
10 
12 

6 
12 
10 
16 
17 
19 

6 
16 
10 

6 
19 
11 

62 

116 
66 
69 
46 
66 
74 

183 
94 

220 
86 

102 
76 
60 

101 
74 

6.8 
8.4 
6.6 
6.9 
7.3 
6.6 
7.4 
8.1 
6.9 
11.1 
6.0 
6.6 
7.6 
8.3 
6.6 
6.8 

Lewis 

Lincoln .... 
Lyman  .«•. 
Mayhew  . . . 
Norcross... 
Phillips.... 
Prescott  ... 
Qoincy  .... 

Rice 

Sherwin  • . . 
Shnrtleff . . . 
Washington 

Wells 

Winthrop.. 
Trakdng... 

9 

10 

7 

7 

14 

7 

9 

12 

10 

12 

9 

7 

12 

9 

1 

66 
64 
47 
83 

96 
26 
66 
64 
118 
84 
64 
68 
79 
69 
.... 

7.8 
6.4 
6.5 
4.6 
6.1 
8.5 
7.8 
6.4 

11.8 
2.1 
7.1 
8.3 
6.7 
7.C 

.... 

Totals 

827 

2268 

64^ 
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The  "whole  number  of  pupUs  promoted  from  the 
Primary  Schools  to  the  Grammar  Schools  in  July,  as 
shown  in  the  above  table,  was  2,258;  the  number  pro- 
moted in  March  was  2,376;  the  total  for  the  year  was 
4,634,  against  4,247  for  the  preceding  year;  an  increase 
of  387- 

During  the  last  year  I  made  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  Primary  Schools,  visiting  each  one  at  least 
once.  It  was  my  aim  to  get  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  general  condition,  progress,  and  management 
of  the  whole  department.  Of  course  I  could  not  be 
expected  to  find  out  every  fault,  or  to  discover  every 
excellence,  in  each  individual  school.  As  my  visits 
were  made  without  previous  notice,  I  saw  the  schools 
in  their  every-day  working  condition.  The  result  on 
the  whole  was  very  satisfactory.  The  aspect  of  the 
rooms  was  generally  cheery  and  bright;  the  pupils 
appeared  active  and  happy,  and  the  teachers  earnestly 
devoted  to  their  work.  Some  exceptions  were  found, 
but  they  were  not  numerous. 

Fourteen  years  ago  all  the  Primary  Schools  were 
ungraded,  that  is,  in  each  school-room  there  were  six 
grades  or  classes  of  pupils.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  teachers  and  pupils  worked  to  great  disadvantage. 
And  yet  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  my  first 
efforts  in  favor  of  a  better  classification  were  met  with 
decided  opposition.  If  we  go  back  only  ten  years, 
we  find  that  about  one  fourth  of  all  the  schools  were 
still  worked  with  six  classes  in  a  room.  Now  the 
number  of  schools  where  that  system  exists  is  only 
three,  or  less  than  one  in  a  hundred.  The  grading 
of  these  schools  —  the  first  great  step  in  their  improve- 
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ment  —  made  every  other  improvement  practicable. 
That  arrangement  has  ,been  considered  as  on  the 
■whole  preferable,  "which  provides  for  a  single  grade 
or  class  in  a  room,  and  yet  I  regard  the  classification 
as  good  where  the  number  of  classes  under  one 
teacher  does  not  exceed  two. 

Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  schools  having  the 
sixth  class  was  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the 
schools  having  the  fifth  class,  being  more  than  three 
to  one,  and  the  necessity  of  multiplying  schools  hav- 
ing the  sixth  class  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
graded  system.  The  figures  above  show  that  now 
the  schools  having  the  sixth  class  exceed  those  hav- 
ing the  first  class  only  about  thirty  per  cent.  The 
pupils  are  now  promoted  with  great  regularity  from 
the  one  class  to  another,  at  the  end  of  each  half-year, 
and  the  old  evil  of  keeping  many  pupils  a  whole  year 
on  half  a  year's  work  has  been  very  generally  reme- 
died. 

In  the  accompanying  statistics  will  be  found  a 
table,  showing  in  detail  the  present  classification  in 
each  district.  From  that  table  it  appears  thdt  of  the 
327  schools, 

184  had  only  one  class  in  each, 
100  bad  two  classes  in  each, 
28  had  three  classes, 
5  had  four  classes, 
7  had  five  classes, 
3  had  six  classes, 
33  had  the  first  class  only,  and 
43  had  the  sixth  class  only. 

In  planning  the  school-houses,  regard  should  be 
had  to  our  system  of  classification.     It  is  obvious  that 
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a  building  with  four,  eight,  or  ten  rooms  is  not 
adapted  to  the  system,  while  a  building  with  three, 
six,  nine,  or  twelve  rooms  is  in  hannony  with  it.  In 
three  rooms  the  six  classes  would  be  accommodated 
by  assigning  two  classes  to  a  room ;  in  six,  by  placing 
only  one  class  in  a  room.  In  a  building  of  nine  rooms 
the  classes  would  be  distributed  as  in  the  two  build- 
ings containing  six  and  three  respectively;  and  in  a 
building  of  twelve  rooms  the  distribution  would  be 
the  same  as  in  two  containing  six  each.  The  build- 
ings containing  six  rooms  are,  in  my  judgment,  best 
adapted  to  our  system  of  classification,  and  our  sys- 
tem of  classification  is  excellent. 

After  these  schools  were  graded,  the  next  impor- 
tant improvement  introduced  was  the  new  programme, 
which  provided  for  a  systematic  and  progressive 
course  of  instruction.  This  measure  was  adopted 
about  eight  years  ago.  The  more  capable  and 
progressive  teachers  at  once  endeavored  to  com- 
ply with  its  requirements,  and  every  year  it  has 
been  more  and  more  fully  carried  out.  In  one 
particular,  however,  it  is  still  too  generally  disre- 
garded. I  refer  to  the  requirements  respecting  object 
teaching.  In  many  cases  even  teachers  who  have 
been  thoroughly  instioicted  in  methods  of  object  teach- 
ing at  the  Training  School,  fail  to  do  justice  to  this 
branch.  The  experiment  which  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  years  has,  I  think,  made  it  quite 
certain  that  oral  lessons  on  objects  will  not  be  given 
in  our  schools,  with  satisfactory  efficiency  and  regu- 
larity unless  some  new  motive  is  presented  to  the 
teachers.     As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that 
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teachers  will  more  or  less  neglect  those  branches  on 
which  their  pupils  are  not  examined,  and  which  are 
not  reckoned  in  estimating  the  merit  and  standing  of 
their  schools.  And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  neglect  of  object  teaching,  of  which  I  complain,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the.  instruction  in 
this  branch  are  seldom  inquired  into.  As  principals 
of  the  Primary  Schools,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  masters 
of'  the  Grammar  Schools  under  the  direction  of  their 
respective  District  Committees,  to  attend  to  the  pro- 
motion of  primary  pupils  from  one  class  to  another, 
and  if  they  were  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  promo- 
tion, that  the  pupils  should  pass  an  examination  in 
all  the  hrancTies  specified  in  the  programme,  the 
teachers  would  then  teach  all  the  branches.  The 
expectation  of  an  examination,  with  due  credit  for 
results,  is  the  motive  needed  by  the  teachers  to 
induce  them  to  pay  proper  attention  to  oral  lessons 
on  objects,  and  this  motive  could  easily  be  supplied 
by  the  masters. 

The  continuance,  during  another  year,  of  the 
experiment  with  Dr.  Leigh's  pronouncing  type,  as  a 
means  of  teaching  the  first  steps  in  reading,  has  con- 
firmed the  favorable  opinion  of  its  merits  expressed 
in  former  reports.  It  is  now  taught  in  eleven 
districts,  and  in  upwards  of  thirty  schools.  The 
use  of  this  method  is  now  optional  with  the  Dis- 
trict Committees.  But  the  time  is  come,  it  seems  to 
me,  when  it  would  be  best  to  make  its  use  in  all  the 
districts  obligatory.  By  its  judicious  and  skilful 
use,  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  time  now 
devoted  to  reading  in  the  Primary  Schools  might  be 
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saved.     This  saving  would  give  ample  time  for  the 
needed  oral  lessons  on  objects. 

During  the  last  year  drawing  has  been  taught  in 
these  schools  far  better  than  ever  before  j  still  it  is,  as 
yet,  by  no  means  uniformly  well  taught. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  respect  to  physical  training  are  not  gen- 
erally carried  out.  Thirty  minutes  each  are  to 
be  given  to  vocal  and  physical  exercises.  These 
exercises  should  be  short,  but  frequent,  especially  in 
the  lowest  classes.  All  the  teachers  have  been  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  Monroe's  Manual,  and  they 
should  regularly  exercise  their  pupils  in  accordance 
with  the  system  which  it  illustrates. 

The  supervision  of  the  Primary  Schools  by  the 
masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  has  produced  good 
results  in  every  district.  In  some  districts,  however, 
the  aid  rendered  by  the  masters  is  much  more  valua- 
ble than  it  is  in  others.  Suppose  every  master  should 
occasionally  give  in  his  Primary  Schools  illustrative 
exercises  in  reading,  such  as  Professor  Monroe  was 
accustomed  to  give  at  district  meetings  of  Primary 
teachers.  How  the  labors  of  the  teachers  would  be 
lightened  1  How  the  progress  of  the  pupils  would 
be  accelerated  1  Everywhere  I  find  the  Primary 
teachers  ready  to  profit  by  judicious  suggestions. 
They  are  eager  for  practical  hints.  Several  masters 
have  done  an  admirable  work  in  holding  meetings  of 
their  Primary  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  the  needed  suggestions  and  advice.  "Why 
should  not  every  master  adopt  this  course? 
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The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
these  schools,  during  the  last  half-year,  was  19,297  — 
boys  10,178  and  gu-ls  9,119  —  against  19,061  for  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  the  preceding  year;  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  17,939,  and  the  percent, 
of  attendance  was  92.3.  The  whole  number  of  regu- 
lar teachers  in  this  department  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  was  452;  males  65,  females  387.  Besides  these 
there  were  twenty  teachers  of  sewing,  four  teachers 
of  music,  three  teachers  of  drawing,  who  divided  their 
time  between  these  schools  and  the  High  Schools,  and 
for  a  part  of  the  year  one  director  of  vocal  and  physical 
culture.  The  whol  e  number  of  pupils  on  the  register  of 
these  schools  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  was  16,714, 
against  15,872  for  the  preceding,  showing  that  the 
number  withdrawn  from  the  schools  to  go  into  the 
country  before  the  end  of  the  term  was  largely  dimin- 
ished, in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  school  cal- 
endar whereby  the  vacation  was  made  to  begin  earlier 
tha!n*  heretofore. 

The  classification  of  the  pupils  by  grades,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  was  as  follows:  — 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  1st  class 2,195 

1,658 
2,417 
2,802 
3,763 
4,779 

The  classification  of  the  pupils  by  ages  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 


((             u 

2d    " 

((                4( 

3d     " 

i(                (i 

4th   " 

4(                i( 

5th  " 

((                ii 

6th  " 
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Under  eight  years  of  age 93 

Between  eight  and  ten  years 3,027 

Between  ten  and  twelve  years 5,947 

Between  twelve  and  fourteen  years 4,941 

Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years 1,596 

Over  fifteen  years 1,110 

The  accompanying  statistical  table,  from  which  the 
above  summary  of  classification  is  taken,  is  earnestly 
commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  It 
shows  the  standing  of  each  school  in  respect  to 
its  classification  and  the  ages  of  its  pupils,  —  two 
very  important  elements  in  determining  its  condi- 
tion. It  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
upper  classes  should  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the 
number  in  the  lower  classes.  If  a  school  has  a  small 
number  of  pupils  in  the  upper  classes,  and  a  large 
number  in  the  lower  classes,  we  should  infer  that  it  is 
not  in  so  desirable  a  condition  as  the  one  in  which  the 
number  in  the  upper  classes  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  number  in  the  lower  classes.  If  all  the  pupils 
who  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  were  to  remain  until 
graduation,  the  number  in  each  class  would  necessa- 
rily be  nearly  equal.  But  the  actual  number  of  grad- 
uates of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  past  year,  is  only 
about  one  fifth  of  the  number  of  primarians  admitted 
during  the  year.  As  long  as  this  great  dispropor- 
tion between  the  number  of  graduates  and  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  exists,  so  long  must  there  be  a  great 
disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  upper  and  lower 
classes.  Now  the  aim  should  be  —  the  ideal  standard 
which  we  should  strive  to  attain  —  to  make  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  eqrml  to  the  number  of  admissions. 
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Or,  in  other  words,  we  should  endeavor  to  secure  to 
each  child  a  fair  elementary  education,  for  that  is  just 
what  the  Grammar  Schools  are  intended  to  impart. 
This  desirable  object  may  be  defeated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  three  causes.  First,  the  standard  of  gradua- 
tion may  be  placed  too  high,  higher  than  can  be 
attained  at  the  proper  age  for  completing  an  element- 
ary education,  and  entering  upon  the  practical  duties 
of  life.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  I  think,  that  the 
present  standard,  as  indicated  by  the  programme,  if 
its  requirements  are  fairly  interpreted,  is  not  too  high 
for  the  'attainment  of  pupils  of  average  capacity  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  year,  and  with  first-rate 
management,  such  management  as  should  be  aimed 
at,  the  large  majority  of  pupils  might  complete  the 
course  even  a  year  earlier. 

Second,  the  pupils  may  be  withdrawn  from  school 
by  their  parents  before  they  are  of  the  proper  age  to 
complete  a  fair  elementary  education.  This  cause  is 
not  wholly  in  the  control  of  the  Committee  or  teach- 
ers, although  it  is  certain  that,  by  a  proper  attention 
to  the  matter,  teachers  may  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  retaining  their  pupils  in  school. 

Third,  through  the  errors  and  imperfections  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  in  the  system  of  classifica- 
tion and  promotion,  the  pupils  may  be  unduly  kept 
back,  so  that  the  classes  they  occupy  are,  on  an  aver- 
age, below  the  proper  standard  for  their  age.  This 
being  the  case,  a  careful  examination  of  the  figures 
in  the  above  summary  of  classification  cannot  fail  to 
disclose  a  state  of  things  which  we  cannot  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction.     In  the  first  place,  the  num- 
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ber  over  fifteen  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  number  in  the 
first  class.     In  the  next  place,  the  number  of  children 
in  the  two  lowest  classes  is   nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole  number  of  children  who  are  below  the  thirteenth 
year,  or  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  full  age  of 
twelve;  again,  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  years,  that  is,  the  number  of 
those   in  their  thirteenth   or   fourteenth    year,   ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  whole  number  reported 
in  the  two  middle  classes,  namely,  the  third  and  fourth. 
Finally,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  children  who 
have  not  yet  completed  the  studies  of  the  sixth  class, 
is  fifty  P^  <^'^t'   larger  than  the  number  of  children 
below  ten  years  of  age. 

The   above  statement  is  the   average   of  all   the 
schools.     If  we  look  at  the  table  referred  to,  contain- 
ing the  details,  we  shall  find  that  some  schools  fall 
decidedly  below  this  average  condition,  while  others 
rise  correspondingly  above  it.     This  difference  is  in 
part  accounted  for  by  the  sex  of  the  schools,  as  girls 
who  have  not  home  lessons  ought  not  to  advance  as 
fast  as  boys  who  do,  and  in  part,  by  the  locality  of  the 
school,  as  in  some  sections  the  pupils  do  not  continue 
in  school  so  long  as  in  others,  and  their  home  advan- 
tages are  not  so  good.     But,  after  making  due  allow- 
ances for  these  causes,  there  is  still  a  disparity  which 
must  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  man- 
agement, or  the  difference  in  making  the  report.    At 
any  rate,  there  is  room  here,  in  my  judgment,  for 
improvement.    In  the  management  of  these  schools 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  classifica- 
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tion  in  respect  to  age  into  a  proper  correspondence 
with  the  classification  in  respect  to  proficiency. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers 
and  average  whole  number  of  pupils,  and  the  average 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  (not  counting  the 
masters'  head  assistants)  in  each  Grammar  School 
for  the  half-year  ending  August  31, 1871. 


SCHOOIA 

^  1 

it 

il 

1^ 

i's 

Schools. 

^1 

£1 

^1 

Adams 

Bigelow 

Bowditch.... 

Bowdoin 

Boylston.... 
Brimmer  •  •  • . 
Chapman .... 

Comins 

Dearborn.... 
Dorch'r  Dist. 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Ererett 

Franklin.... 

12 
19 
14 
12 
11 
16 
18 
17 
16 
81 
7 
18 
16 
15 
16 
17 

649 
886 
678 
609 
416 
678 
488 
790 
716 
990 
248 
676 
778 
626 
628 
746 

49.9 

48.1 

44.0 

46.2 

41.6 

44.8 

87.6 

49.8 

47.7 

81.9* 

40.6 

48.0 

61.5 

44.6 

44.6 

46.6 

Hancock  . . . 
Lawrence  . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  • .  • . 

Lyman 

Mayhew .... 
Norcross.... 
Phillips.... 
Prescott.... 

Quincy 

Rice 

Shnrtleff.... 
Washington 

Wells 

Winthrop... 

19 
18 
11 
16 
12 
18 
16 
18 
18 
16 
16 
18 
7 
10 
18 

890 
874 
618 
762 
604 
606 
700 
602 
661 
649 
669 
614 
241 
474 
714 

49.4 
61.4 
61.8 
60.1 
45.8 
42.0 
60.0 
60.1 
46.9 
40.5 
89.9 
61.1 
40.1 
62.6 
42.0 

Sherwin 

Totals 

462 

19.297 

46.9 

*  In  the  Dorchester  district  no  head  assistants  are  coufUed  out. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  scholars 
who  received  the  diploma  of  graduation  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  July,  1871,  in  each  Grammar 
School:  — 


Schools. 

Bojfl. 

GirU. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adams •  • . 

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Bowdoin 

Boylston 

Brimmer 

Chapman.  •  •••• 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Dudley 

Dwight 

Eliot 

16 
84 

• . 
• . 

87 
14 
28 
16 

•  • 
85 
19 

• . 
7 

• . 
2 
8 

81 

18 

18 
26 

• . 

•  • 
14 
22 
16 
28 
• . 

•  • 
68 
11 
87 

6 

6 

26 

84 
84 
18 
26 

87 
28 
46 
81 
28 
85 
19 
58 
18 
87 
8 
18 
26 
81 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Lyman  ...... 

Mather 

Mayhew 

Minot 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Prescott 

Quincy 

Rice 

18 

26 

16 

4 

16 

4 
•  • 
17 
17 
18 
41 
. .  * 

6 

6 

16 

21 

20 

9 

5 

81 
18 

80 

24 
82 

89 
45 
21 

9 
16 

6 
81 
17 
80 
18 
41 

Sherwin 

Shurtleff. 

Stoughton  ... 

Tileston 

Washington . . 

Wells 

Winthrop .... 

Eyerett 

Ererett,  Dor. . . 

Franklin 

Gibson  

Harris 

Hancock 

SO 
12 
10 
15 
U 
82 

Lawrence 

Total 

486 

468 

904 

Graduating  diplomas  were  jfirst  awarded  to  girls  in 
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the  Grammar  Schools,  in  1867;*  in  1868  they  were 
awarded  to  both  boys  and  girls,  and  the  following 
table  shows  how  many  diplomas  were  awarded  on 
that  and  each  succeeding  year: — 


Ybabs. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


Boys. 

GlrlB. 

289 

292 

291 

299 

881 

877 

415 

436 

468 

Total. 


289 
583 
630 
792 
904 


It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  table,  that  there  has 
been  a  rapid  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  number 
of  graduating  diplomas  awarded,  the  nnmber  awarded 
at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  being  nearly  jfifty 
per  cent,  above  that  awarded  in  1869. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  number  of  girls 
receiving  the  diplomas  considerably  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  boys,  although  the  whole  number  of  boys 
belonging  to  these  schools  is  ten  per  cent,  larger  than 
the  number  of  girls.  This  diploma  system  is  an 
undoubted  success.  Its  operation  is  highly  beneficial 
in  more  respects  than  one.  While  its  attainment  is 
an  object  of  ambition  in  the  eyes  of  all  pupils,  it  is 
not  a  competitive  prize,  like  the   discarded   medal, 

•  In  1867  diplomas  were «awarded to  girls  as  follows:  —  Adams  School,  16; 
Bowditch,  15 ;  Bowdoin,  26 ;  Chapman,  16 ;  Everett,  87 ;  Franklin,  26 ;  Han- 
cock, 24;  Lincoln,  11;  Ljmah,  6;  Frescott,  9;  Wells,  88;  Winthrop,  22. 
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within  the  reach  of  only  a  limited  and  fixed  number, 
and  consequently  tending  inevitably  to  over-stimulate 
those  pupils  who  least  need  such  a  spur,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  dishearten  those  who  need  encourage- 
ment. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  examination  of 
the  candidates  for  diplomas  in  all  the  schools  should 
be  conducted  by  a  special  committee.  But  this  plan 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  an  improvement  on 
the  way  which  the  regulations,  as  they  now  stand, 
provide,  leaving  the  responsibility  of  determining  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  in  the  hands  of  the  District 
Committees.  The  regulations  say  that  ^diplomas 
should  be  awarded  to  those  pupils  who  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  District  Committee,  properly  completed 
the  prescribed  course  of  study.''  "While  the  standard 
of  scholarship  in  any  one  branch  should  not  be  put 
too  high,  it  is  important  that  the  candidates  should  be 
examined  on  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught 
during  the  last  year  of  the  course. 

It  affords  me  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
report  that  a  good  degree  of  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year  in  carrying  out  the  new  pro- 
gramme of  studies  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  which 
has  been  the  leading  object  of  my  attention  for  up- 
wards of  three  years.  It  was  devised  and  adopted 
as  a  remedy  for  great  evils  and  defects  which  had 
been  a  standing  cause  of  reproach  to  our  system  of 
schools.  It  was  a  great  meaiSure  of  economy. 
Teachers  and  pupils  were  working  to  disadvantage, 
and  hence  a  large  percentage  of  their  time  and  strength 
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was  utterly  wasted.  There  was  hard  work  enough, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  was  unprofitable;  it  did  not 
pay.  The  problem  was  to  utilize  the  forces  employed, 
—  the  teaching  power  of  the  teachers,  and  the  learn- 
ing power  of  the  learners.  We  were  yearly  sending 
out  from  ihe  graduating  classes  many  good  scholars; 
but  the  number  was  far  too  low,  while  the  average 
age,  especially  of  the  boys,  was  too  high.  The  great 
mass  of  the  pupils  admitted  from  the  Primary  Schools, 
never  reaching  the  upper  classes,  were  ending  their 
schooling  and  going  out  to  engage  in  the  active  duties 
of  life  with  an  inadequate  education,  an  education  far 
inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  considering 
the  time  and  labor  expended  upon  it. 

This  state  of  things  was  often  referred  to  in  our 
school  reports,  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  remedying 
it  that  the  important  change  was  made  respecting  the 
duties  of  the  masters,  whereby  it  was  rendered  possi- 
ble for  them  to  act  as  the  real  masters  and  principals 
of  their  schools,  regulating  and  directing  the  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  of  all  the  classes,  instead  of  being 
almost  exclusively  occupied  in  drilling  the  small  sec- 
tions of  the  most  proficient  pupils,  who  were  candidates 
for  graduating  honors.  This  was  a  great  step  in  the 
right  direction,  as  experience  has  proved.  It  increased 
to  a  vast  extent  the  eflSciency  of  the  organization. 
But  it  was  not  all  that  was  needed  to  effect  the  desired 
reform.  It  was  found  necessary  to  supplement  this 
measure  by  reconstructing  the  study-plan.  This 
was  at  length  brought  about  by  the  framing  and 
adopting  of  the  course  of  study  which  we  call  the 
New  Programme. 
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These  two  new  provisions  of  our  regulations,  which 
have  already  done  so  much  for  our  schools,  are 
mutually  necessary  to  each  other.  With  the  old  chaotic 
course  of  study  to  work  with,  the  masters  in  their 
enlarged  sphere  would  have  largely  wasted  their  own 
energies  and  the  energies  of  their  teachers  in  trying 
to  make  brick  without  straw.  And  the  new  pro- 
gramme with  the  old  organization  would  have  been 
a  dead  letter,  scarcely  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
printed.  Fortunately  the  new  wine  was  put  into  new 
bottles.  And  so  it  comes  about  very  naturally  that 
when  the  master  most  completely  fulfils  his  new  func- 
tions as  principal  of  his  whole  school,  understanding 
himself  just  how  every  step  of  each  branch,  from  the 
lowest  grade  to  the  highest,  should  be  handled,  and 
knowhig  how  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  his  teachers, 
there  the  best  finiits  of  the  new  programme  are  to  be 
found,  and  vice  versa. 

Here  and  there,  in  former  reports,  I  have  spoken  of 
the  aims,  and  objects,  and  nature  of  this  new  pro- 
gramme. Instead  of  enlarging  upon  these  topics  at 
this  time,  I  will  enumerate  a  few  good  things  observed 
in  different  schools  as  samples  of  what  I  take  to  be 
its  fruits:  — 

1.  Carefully  written  compositions  upon  appropriate 
subjects,  by  every  scholar  in  every  class,  once  a 
month,  throughout  the  schooryear. 

2.  Pupils  in  the  lowest  classes  writing  very  good 
impromptu  epistles  upon  their  slates. 

3.  In  a  division  of  boys  of  the  third  class,  a  beauti- 
ful set  of  business  papers,  such  as  letters,  orders, 
bills  of  purchase,  receipts,  promissory  notes,  drafts, 
advertisements,  invitations,  etc. 
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4.  As  a  very  common  thing,  pupils  in  the  sixth  and 
fifth  classes  capable  of  writing  sentences  from  dicta- 
tion with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy. 

5.  Classes  of  boys,  not  averaging  twelve  years  of 
age,  already  possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tic, and  full  of  courage  and  animation  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  study,  instead  of  being  found  still  dawdling 
away  their  time  over  the  simple  rules. 

6.  Classes  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  from  mem- 
ory, large  and  accurate  maps  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity. 

.  7.  Three  successive  numbers  of  the  series  of  copy- 
books written  through  with  proper  care,  during  the 
first  year  of  the  course,  instead  of  one  or  a  part  of 
one,  badly  executed. 

8.  The  ''History  of  England''  taugU^  and  not 
crammed. 

9.  Vast  quantities  of  geographical  rubbish  utterly 
discarded  and  quite  abolished. 

10.  Reading  books  read  through  as  a  means  of 
general  culture,  instead  of  a  protracted  drill  on  a  few 
pieces,  for  mere  show. 

11.  Arithmetic  taught^  independently  of  the  text- 
book, to  the  edification  of  pupils,  and  the  comfort  of 
teachers. 

12.  Grammar,  ditto;  and  the  pupils,  being  asked  if 
they  like  it,  give  a  very  emphatic  answer  in  the 
aflSrmative. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  specimens  that  might 
be  produced.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  understood  as 
affirming  that  none  of  these  things  were  ever  before 
found  in  any  of  our  schools.     But  what  T  mean  to 
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say  is,  that  whereas,  if  such  things  were  found  at  all 
under  the  old  regime,  they  were  the  exceptional 
results  of  very  exceptionally  good  teachers;  now  they 
are  becoming  too  common  to  attract  attention. 

I  find  that  the  general  fault  in  working  the  pro- 
gramme is  to  assume  that  much  more  is  to  be  done 
than  a  fair  interpretation  would  warrant.  For  exam- 
ple, in  going  through  the  spelling-book  the  first  time, 
it  is  supposed  by  some  that  a  high  percentage  must 
be  obtained  on  jpicJced  words,  —  a  very  absurd  sup- 
position indeed.  Too  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic 
are  assigned  to  the  lower  classes,  and  too  many  of 
them.  Too  much  geographical  nonsense  is  still  insisted 
upon  in  some  schools. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  the  teachers  could  know 
just  what  is  done,  and  how  it  is  done,  in  three  or  four 
of  the  best  managed  schools. 

Some  teachers  say  that  they  should  be  glad  to 
conform  more  strictly  to  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gramme, if  the  Committee  would  examine  their 
schools  according  to  the  programme,  instead  of 
sticking  so  closely  to  the  text  of  the  books  used. 
And  here  I  desire  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  if  teachers  complain  of  the  requirements 
of  the  programme  as  being  too  hard,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  conclude  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  the 
way  in  which  it  is  worked;  either  the  master  requires 
too  much,  or  the  preceding  steps  have  not  been  prop- 
erly taught,  or  the  teacher  making  the  complaint  has 
not  taken  proper  pains  to  find  out  how  to  do  what 
should  be  done. 

These  schools  are  making  progress.     There   can 
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be  no  mistake  about  that*  But  we  must  never 
be  content  with  what  has  been  attained.  I  am 
almost  bold  enough  to  say  that  we  should  regard 
nothing  as  done  while  anything  remains  to  be  done. 
And  I  find  a  great  deal  remaining  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  attainable  results  from  the  means 
and  forces  already  provided.  Great  as  the  advantages 
are  which  these  schools  derive  from  the  recent  im- 
provements in  the  organization  and  course  of  study, 
they  would  be  greatly  augmented  by  a  radical  im* 
provement  in  our  method  of  making  promotions. 
In  former  reports  I  have  frequently  adverted  to  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  this  matter.  Wlien  the  pupils 
of  a  class  have  fairly  performed  the  work  required 
in  one  step  of  the  progranune,  they  should  be 
immediately  advanced  to  the  next  step,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  end  of  the  year  to  come  round,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  seats  to  become  vacated  in  some  other 
room,  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent.  But  the  common 
practice,  in  making  the  promotions,  is  something  very 
different  from  this.  In  some  schools  promotions  are 
made  on  a  competitive  examination,  instead  of  a 
pass  examination.  In  some  they  are  made,  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  examination,  on  the  recommendation 
of  their  teacher.  Some  get  a  ^  double  promotion," 
whatever  that  may  be.  Some  get  no  promotion  at 
all,  simply  because  the  teacher  above  has  a  class  large 
enough  already.  But^I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
this  topic  at  large  at  this  time;  I  only  wish  to  say  that 
our  system  of  promotion,  if  system  it  may  be  called, 
needs  a  radical  reform. 
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MIQH    SCHOOLS. 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
these  schools  during  the  last  half-year  was  1,501 — 
boys,  788,  and  girls  713 — against  1,211  for  the  cor^ 
responding  six  months  of  the  preceding  year;  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  1,430,  and  the  per  cent, 
of  attendance  was  95.2.  The  number  of  regular 
teachers  was  57;  males,  29,  and  females  28.  Besides 
these  there  were  13  special  teachers  of  military  drill, 
drawing,  music,  French  and  German. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  scholars 
who  received  the  diploma  of  graduation  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  in  each  of  the  High  Schools: — 


BOHOOLS. 


Latin  ••••••  ••••••• 

English  mgh 

Girls'  Eif^  and  Normal  regular  course*. .« 
«  «  «  regular  and  training 
courses. 

Highlands  High 

Dorchester  High 

Total 


Boys. 

Oirlt. 

S8 

es 

74 

7 

12 

88 

9 

15 

107 

124 

ToUL 

28 
88 

74 

7 

40 

24 

231 


LATIN  SCHOOL. 


The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during 
the  last  half-year  was  213,  the  average  daily  attend^ 
ance  199,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  93 
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These  pupils  were  taught  by  one  head-master,  ten 
masters,  one  sub-master,  one  teacher  of  the  French 
language,  and  one  teacher  of  military  drill. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average 
age  of  boys  admitted  to  the  Latin  School  from  each 
Grammar  School,  and  also  the  number  admitted  from 
other  sources,  during  the  year  ending  September  14, 
1870:  — 


Schools. 

< 

i 

1 

1 

< 

Schools. 

< 

i 

1 

-5 

Adftmif  r-----  --•• 

5 
2 

1 

10 
1 
1 
3 
6 

13.70 
14.70 
18.48 
14.26 
18.06 
14.69 
14.06 

liYman  ••«•••••• 

2 

1 
6 
1 
2 
21 

14.76 

Brimmer 

Chapman 

]y|f|cpl;^( , 

Majhew 

Phillips 

Quincj  

■Ri/.ft 

14.60 
14.06 
13.60 

£liot«  ••..•.••••. 

12.83 

"SsotIb  •... • 

Other  sources... 
Totals 

16.16 

Lawrence •.. 

Xiincoln  .••.••••• 

61 

14.39 

The  ages  of  the  boys  admitted  were  as  follows :  — 
Between  eleven  and  twelve,  four. 
Between  twelve  and  thirteen,  four. 
Between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  ten. 
Between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  fourteen. 
Between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  twelve. 
Between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  five. 
Over  seventeen,  four. 
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ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging 
during  the  last  half-year  was  407,  against  320  for  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  the  pi^eceding  year,  the 
average  daily  attendance  394,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
attendance  96.8.  In  my  last  year's  report,  I  called 
attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  number 
belonging  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  showed  a 
falling  off  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
of  only  thirty-seven  pupils,  or  about  ten  per  cent.,  a 
much  smaller  proportion  than  had  been  withdrawn  in 
previous  years.  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  the  report 
of  the  last  year  is  still  better,  the  falling  off  during 
the  last  half  being  less  than  sefoen  per  cent.  This  is  an 
element  of  improvement  which  deserves  special  com- 
mendation. 

Sixty-three  young  gentlemen  went  out  from  the 
school  on  the  day  of  the  exhibition  with  the  gradu- 
ating diplomas.  This  large  number  of  graduates  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  management  of  the  school. 
Twenty-one  members  of  the  graduating  class  were 
selected  as  worthy  to  receeive  the  honor  of  the  Frank- 
lin MedaL 

I  look  upon  the  increasing  prosperity  of  this  school 
with  great  satisfaction.  In  its  character,  aims,  and 
organization  it  is  unique.  There  is  no  other  school  of 
the  same  type  in  America.  It  is  just  such  a  school 
as  is  needed.  The  recent  interesting  semi-centennial 
celebration  of  its  founding  afforded  the  most  gratify- 
ing demonstration  of  the  regard  in  which  it  is  held 
by  its  numerous  alumni,  and  by  the  community  at 
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large.  It  has  wholly  outgrown  its  accommodations. 
Its  one  need  at  the  present  time  is  an  edifice  adapted 
to  its  present  and  prospective  large  proportions,  and 
embodying  the  modern  improvements  in  school  archi- 
tecture. I  waftt  to  see  this  school  in  a  building  which 
has  other  merits  than  good  carpentry  and  good  mason- 
work.  These  are  desirable,  but  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  some  other  elements.  It  should  have 
spacious,  sunny,  well- ventilated  rooms,  an  assem- 
bly hall  equal  to  that  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
building,  a  well-appointed  gymnasium,  and  an  armory. 
It  should  be  located  on  a  central  and  accessible  lot, 
sufl&ciently  large  to  allow  space  for  a  parade-ground. 
The  building  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
not  less  than  eight  hundred  pupils,  for  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  it  will  have  that  number  of  pupils,  if  it 
continues  to  be  managed  wisely,  and  if  the  present 
programme  of  the  Grammar  School  is  carried  out,  as 
I  trust  it  will  be,  and  the  promotions  and  classification 
in  these  schools  are  properly  reformed.  The  growth 
and  size  of  High  Schools  depend  not  only  on  their 
own  character,  but  also  still  more  largely,  perhaps, 
upon  the  character  and  management  of  the  lower 
schools  from  which  they  draw  their  recruits.  I  have 
no  fear  that  there  will  be  too  many  scholars  in  our 
High  Schools  if  the  studies  in  those  schools  are  judi- 
ciously selected  and  arranged,  and  the  instruction  is 
efficient  and  thorough. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average 
age  of  the  pupils  admitted  into  the  English  High 
School,  from  Grammar  Schools  and  from  other  sources, 
at  the  examination  of  candidates,  July,  1871,  and  also 
how  many  actually  joined  the  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  September,  1871 :  — 


BCHOOLS. 

No. 
ftdmt'd. 

No. 
Joined. 

Average 
age. 

Schools. 

No. 
•dinVd. 

No. 
joined. 

Averg'e 
age. 

Adams  *-*-----• 

13 
89 
29 
8 
85 
14 
24 
2S 
11 

10 
26 
25 

7 

80 
10 
19 
15 

9 

14.33 
14.55 
14.84 
14.90 
15.42 
14.82 
14.88 
15.22 
14.88 

Mayhew 

PhiUips 

Prescott 

Qnincy 

lUce 

9 
16 
14 

7 
85 

2 
29 

8 
14 
12 

5 
82 

2 
24 

14.28 

Bigelow 

Brimmer « 

Chapman 

Dwight 

Bliot 

15.82 
14.56 
15.12 
14.61 

Tiatin « 

Other  sources. 

14.10 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

15.02 

Totals 

807 

248 

14.76 

Of  those  who  were  admitted,  there  were,— 
Between  twelve  and  thirteen  years,  five. 
Between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  sixty-three. 
Between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  one  hundred  and  six. 
Between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  ninety-four. 
Between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  thirty-eight. 
Between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  one. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  average 
age  of  the  boys  admitted  was  14.76  years.  I  regret 
to  find  that  this  average  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding 
year.    It  oaght  to  be  considerably  less.    It  will  be 
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Been  that  the  pupils  from  four  schools  averaged  above 
fifteen  years.  The  Adams  School  shows  the  greatest 
improvement  in  respect  to  age.  It  ought  not  to  take 
boys  until  they  are  upwards  of  fifteen  years  of  age  to 
become  qualified  to  pass  the  examination  required  to 
enter  this  school. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  graduates 
in  each  year  since  the  founding  of  the  school:  — 


Tkajl 

NUMBEB. 

YSAB. 

H»o«. 

YXiJL 

1821 

1822 

1828 

18S4 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1835 

1886 

1887 

•  • 

•  • 

15 
28 
12 
17 

•  • 
18 
17 

9 
12 
14 
18 
11 
15 
18 

1888 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1853 

1858 

1854 

• 

15 
17 
16 
15 
24 
22 
28 
24 
17 
20 
28 
20 
88 
82 
22 
29 
26 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

27 
24 
28 
27 
17 
28 
25 
29 
84 
17 
27 
81 
87 
41 
44 
61 
68 
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The  following  table  shows  the  whole  number  be- 
longing iu  the  month  of  February  of  each  year,  from 
1824tolS71:  — 


Tear. 

Number. 

Year. 

NOMBER. 

Year. 

Number. 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1888 

1839 

121 
121 
128 
132 
141 
114 
129 
134 
111 
112 
128 
125 
131 
115 
115 
104 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1861 

1852 

1858 

1864 

1866 

105 
120 
150 
170 
149 
152 
143 
141 
166 
183 
193 
195 
176 
170 
159 
162 

1856 

1857 

1868 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

I8665 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

152 

144 

160 

166 

169 

171 

176 

174 

174* 

200 

230 

264 

271 

809 

346 

428 

girls'  high  and  normal  school. 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging, 
including  the  Training  Department,  was  488  against 
403  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  preced- 
ing year;  the  daily  average  attendance  was  457;  and 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  94.  These  pupils 
were  taught  by  one  head-master,  and  twenty  female 
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teachers,  of  whom  seventeen  were  ranked  as  assistants, 
two  as  head-assistants,  and  one  as  superintendent  of 
the  Training  Department.  Besides  these  there  were 
four  special  teachers,  one  in  music,  one  in  drawing, 
one  in  French  and  one  in  German.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  seventy-four  young  ladies  received  the 
diploma  of  graduation  in  the  regular  course,  and  seveu 
in  both  the  regular  and  training  courses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average 
age  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  Girls'  High  and 
!Normal  School,  from  each  Grammar  School,  and  from 
other  sources,  and  also  the  number  of  those  who 
joined  the  school  and  entered  upon  the  course  of  study 
in  the  fan  of  1871:  — 


Schools. 

Wo.  »d- 
mltted. 

No. 
Joined. 

Ay'age 
age  ad- 
mitted. 

ficnooLs. 

No.»d. 
miited. 

No. 

joined. 

Av'ags 
age  lid* 
mittod. 

Adams  ••• 

Bowditch 

Bowdohi 

Chapman 

Comins 

Dearborn 

Dudley 

Everett 

Everett  (Dor.) . 

Franklin 

Gibson  (Dor.). 

Hancock' 

Harris  (Dor.)  . 

14 
4 

16 

11 
9 
1 
8 

89 
6 

27 
4 

19 
2 

7 
4 

15 
8 
7 
1 
6 

85 
6 

22 
4 

17 
2 

16.28 
16  60 
15.49 
16.11 
14.91 
15.25 
15.82 
16.86 
15.83 
16.12 
14.73 
14.93 
16.46 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Lyman 

Mather  (Dor.) 
Minot  (Dor.).. 

Norcross 

Prescott 

Shurtleff 

Wells 

Winthrop    .... 
Other  sources. 

6 

17 
7 
2 
8 

20 
8 

29 
9 

80 

54 

6 

14 

4 

2 

8 

12 

7 

19 

8 

25 

60 

15.64 
14.96 
16.36 
14.88 
15.81 
15.28 
15.49 
15.16 
14.96 
16.88 
17.60 

Totals 

344 

284 

16.82 
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Of  the  candidates  from  the  Grammar  Schools  there  were,  — 
Between  twelve  and  thirteen,  three. 
Between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  eleven. 
Between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  sixty-nine. 
Between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
Between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  sixty-four. 
Between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  twenty-five. 
Between  eighteen  and  nineteen,  three. 
Between  nineteen  and  twenty,  one. 

It  appears  that  eighty-three  pupils  were  admitted 
who  had  not  reached  the  prescribed  age  of  fifteen 
years. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  programme  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  optional  studies 
should  not  be,  as  they  now  are,  extra  studies. 

There  is  a  pretty  large  class  of  pupils  in  the  school 
who  are  in  a  fourth-year  course  of  study,  for  which 
there  is  no  provision  or  authority  in  the  Begulations. 

HIGHLANDS     HIGH     SCHOOL. 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging, 
during  the  last  half-year,  was  181 — boys  77,  girlsKH 
—  against  155  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
the  preceding  year;  the  daily  average  attendance  was 
174;  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  96.2. 
Those  pupils  were  taught  by  one  head-master,  and 
four  female  teachers,  three  ranking  as  assistants,  and 
one  as  head-assistant.  Besides  these,  four  special 
teachers  are  employed  for  a  part  of  the  school  time. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average 
age  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  Highlands  High 
School,  from  Grammar  Schools,  and  from  other  sources, 
and  also  the  number  of  those  who  joined  the  school 
and  entered  upon  the  course  of  study  in  the  fall  of 
1871:  — 


BCHOOLfl. 


Admitted. 


Boys.     Olrlt, 


Joined. 


Boys.     Girls, 


Average  Age. 


Boys.     Girls< 


Comiiis*  ••••• 
Dearborn  ... 

Ihidle/ 

Bwight 

Everett 

LewiB 

Bice 

Washington*. 
Other  sources 

Totals... 


13 
10 


17 
1 

12 
2 


56 


8 
12 
14 

1 

14 


13 
6 


16 

1 
11 


3 

8 

18 

1 
10 


14.76 
15.69 


15.67 


15.38 
18.50 
14.17 
15.88 


46         50 


87 


14.98 


15.11 
14.89 
14.86 


17.88 
15.21 


16.00 


15.66 


Of  those  who  joined  the  school,  there  were,  — 
Between  twelve  and  thirteen,  four. 
Between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  eleven. 
Between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  twenty-four. 
Between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  twenly-three. 
Between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  eleven. 
Between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  four. 
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DOBCHESTBB  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  average  whole  number  belonging,  for  the  last 
half  year,  was  119  —  boys  44,  and  girls  75  —  against 
106  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  preceding 
year;  the  average  daily  attendance  was  110;  and  the 
per  cent,  of  attendance  was  91.9.  These  pupils  were 
taught  by  one  head-master,  and  four  female  teachers, 
three  ranking  as  assistants  and  one  as  head-assistant. 
Special  teachers  were  employed  to  instruct  in  music, 
drawing,  French  and  German. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average 
age  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  Dorchester  High 
School,  from  Grammar  Schools  and  other  sources,  and 
also  the  number  who  joined  the  school  and  entered 
upon  the  course  of  study  in  the  fall  of  1871 :  — 


80HOOL8. 


Admitted. 


Boys.      OirlB. 


Joined. 


Boys.     Oirls. 


Average  age. 


Boys.     Girls. 


Mather • 

HarriB 

Everett 

Stooghton  • .  • . 

Gibson 

Tileston 

Other  sources 

Totals... 


8 
8 

9 

1 
8 
1 


25 


25 


14.8 
15.6 
14.6 
14.2 

14.7 
18.5 


14.6 


15.8 
15.4 
15.T 
14.8 
15.2 
14.8 
16.7 

15.8 
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Of  those  who  Joined  the  school  there  were, — 
Between  twelve  and  thirteen,  one. 
Between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  five. 
Between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  seventeen. 
Between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  sixteen. 
Between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  seven. 
Between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  none. 
Between  eighteen  and  nineteen,  two. 

SPECIAL     SCHOOLS. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  carried  on  sixteen 
Special  Schools,  namely:  ten  Elementary  Evening 
Schools,  one  Evening  High  School,  two  schools  for 
Licensed  Minors,  one  for  Deaf-Mutes,  one  Kinder- 
garten School,  and  one  Evening  Industrial  Drawing 
School.  The  city  is  not  required  by  law  to  main- 
tain these  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
named;  but  they  have  been  established  only  after 
very  careful  consideration  by  the  Board,  and  they 
are  all  serving  an  important  purpose  in  supplement- 
ing the  means  of  education  provided  in  the  reg- 
ular courses  of  study  of  the  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  High  Schools.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  who  do  not  look  with  much  favor 
upon  these  extra  schools,  fearing  that  unnecessary 
expense  may  be  incurred  in  maintaining  them.  But 
so  long  as  no  special  schools  can  be  established  or 
maintained  without  the  authority  of  the  School  CotOr 
mittee,  who  are  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  community,  and  the  concurrent 
sanction  of  the  City  Council  in  voting  the  requisite 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  such  schools,  there 
is  evidently  little  danger  that  they  will  be  multiplied 
without  good  reason. 
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BVENINa    SCHOOLS. 


The  following  table  contains  the  summary  of  the 
statistical  reports  of  the  several  Elementary  Evening 
Schools,  which  were  in  operation  from  October,  1870, 
to  April,  1871:  — 


BOHOOLS. 


K.  Bennett  street  •  .  •  . 
Chamben-etreot  Oluipel. 
Andenon  etreet  .... 
W«rrenton-8treet  Oluipel 
Harrifon  Avenue .  .  .  .' 

South  Boston 

Boxbniy 

Old  Franklin  School  .  . 
1049  Waahlngton  street . 

Totals 


II 


lU 
105 
121 

71 
120 
118 

84 
118 

86 


030 


480 
450 
880 
873 
637 
882 
644 
440 
116 


8,091 


i( 


OS 


190 
206 
908 
191 
23^ 
lid 
143 
91 
73 


1,412 


Average 
Attendance. 


Hales  Fern.  TotaL 


78 
91 
47 
76 
105 
09 
63 
38 


629 


61 


268 


88 
138 
129 
98 
121 
105 
92 
62 
64 

887 


u 

■^  o 


8.6 
8.6 
9.6 
8.2 

11.0 
9.1 

U.4 
7.0 
4.2 


77.6 


•2* 

H 


10 
12 
12 
12 
U 
12 
9 
10 
10 


11 
av. 


In  these  schools  the  principal  branches  taught  are 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Greography 
is  taught  in  some  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  success  of  these  schools,  both  in  respect  to  at- 
tendance and  progress,  was  more  satisfactory  during 
the  last  year  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  to  a  teacher,  exclusive 
of  the  principals,  was  eleven.  The  instruction  is 
almost  wholly  individual,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  proportion 
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to  the  number  of  pupils.  This  largely  increases  tha 
expense.  If  these  sdhools  were  classified  as  the  day 
schools  ai^e,  one  teacher  might  instruct  a  much  larger 
number  of  pupils.  There  are  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  classification  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools 
so  as  to  make  class  instruction  practicable,  and  yet.  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  might  be  classified  to  some  ex- 
tent, so  that  the  teachers  might  be  enabled  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  class  instruction,  at 
least  in  some  branches.  In  proportion  as  classifica- 
tion is  introduced,  the  teaching  corps  might  be  reduced 
in  numbers.  Perhaps  the  attendance  and  morale  of 
these  schools  might  be  improved,  if  it  were  understood 
that  at  the  close  of  the  term  the  meritorious  pupils 
would  receive,  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  a  testi- 
monial certifying  to  their  progress  and  good  conduct. 

EVENING    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  this 
school  during  the  last  year:  — 


18TD-1871. 


JToTember,  1870 
December,  1870, 
Jannary,  1871 
Vebmarj,  1871 
llaich,1871    . 

Totals  . 

Averaiie* 


01 


i_ 

220 
80O 
820 
255 
290 


1,270 


254 


Average 
AttendflUDCO. 


Ifalei  Fern.  Total. 


112 
82 
82 
64 
67 


807 


88 
08 
102 
72 


864 


70    70 


160 
180 
184 

lae' 

101 


761 

^» 

150 


P 


20 


6:8 


II 


87 
86 
.87 
27 
21 


168 


81.6 


ll 


6.8 
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The  average  attendance  was  150  against  83  for  the 
preceding  winter,  the  first  of  its  existence.  It  retained 
the  same  organization,  having  been  in  charge  of 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Woolson,  masters  in  the  English 
High  School,  as  principals,  to  whose  efficient  and  judi- 
cious management  its  acknowledged  success  is  largely 
due.  Five  accomplished  and  able  assistants  were  em- 
ployed. The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
to  a  teacher,  exclusive  of  the  principals,  was  thirty^ 
oney  or  about  three  times  as  large  as  that  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Evening  Schools.  Here  the  principle  of 
classification  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  hence,  the 
great  economy  of  the  teaching  force. 

The  branches  taught  were  penmanship,  book-keep- 
ing, arithmetic,  pure  and  commercial,  algebra,  geome- 
try, natural  philosophy,  physiology,  English  grammar, 
English  literature,  Latin,  German,  and  French.  The 
details  of  the  methods  of  handling  these  branches,  and 
the  results  attained,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
principals  and  teachers,  and  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  are  extremely  interest- 
ing and  suggestive,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
principals  of  the  Elementary  Evening  Schools  should 
also  make  reports  of  the  operations  of  their  respec- 
tive schools.  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  this  school,  and  I  can- 
not but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  useful  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  city.  It  only  need  be  known 
to  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  true  friends  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  free  public  instruction. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED   MINOBS. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  during  the  past 
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year  in  these  two  schools  for  licensed  newsboys  and 
bootblacks.  Those  who  do  not  attend  with  a  fair 
degree  of  regularity  are  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Licenses  of  the  City  Council,  and  their  licenses 
are  cancelled.  On  the  other  hand,  boys  are  not 
allowed  licenses  unless  they  promise  to  attend  school. 
The  schools  are  well  managed  and  faithfully  taught. 
They  have  already  wrought  a  radical  change  in  the 
appearance  and  ipanners  of  the  boys  who  are  em- 
ployed in  selling  papers  and  blacking  boots.  They 
have  acquired  a  higher  degree  of  self-respect,  and 
have  been  encouraged  and  stimulated  in  their  efforts 
for  improvement.  The  average  number  belonging 
during  the  last  half-year  was  79,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  66. 

SCHOOL   FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  is  38,  and 
the  average  attendance  during  the  last  six  months 
was  31.  The  city  receives  from  the  State,  for  the  in- 
struction of  resident  pupils,  one  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  for  non-residents  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

The  success  and  prosperity  of  the  school  during  the 
past  year  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  its  friends. 
Its  excellent  principal.  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  and  her  de- 
voted assistants.  Misses  Time,  Barton  and  Bond,  have 
labored  with  extraordinary  patience  and  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  unfortunate  children  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

In  this  school  the  pupils  are  not  taught  the  sign 
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language  nor  the  manual  alphabet.  The  system  of 
instruction  employed  is  what  is  known  as  the  German 
System,  the  pupils  being  taught  to  speak  and  to  read 
from  the  lips.  This  system  is  considered  as  especially 
adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute 
pupils.  Congenital  mutes  are  also  very  generally  found 
capable  of  deriving  great  benefit  from  this  system. 

During  the  last  year  a  very  important  experi- 
ment was  made,  at  this  school,  in  the  application  of 
Visible  Speech  to  the  method  of  teaching  deaf-mutes 
to  speak.  This  system  of  Visible  Speech  was  invented 
and  developed  by  Prof.  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  of 
London.  ^^  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  system 
is,  that  all  relations  of  sound  are  symbolized  by  rela- 
tions of  form.  Each  organ,  and  each  mode  of  organic 
action  concerned  in  the  production  or  modification  of 
sound,  has  its  appropriate  symbol ;  and  all  sounds  t)f 
the  same  nature  produced  at  different  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  represented  by  a  single  symbol  turned  in 
a  direction  corresponding  to  the  organic  position." 

The  experiment  was  made  by  Prof  BelPs  son,  Mr.  A. 
Graham  Bell,  a  very  skilful  and  accomplished  teacher, 
who  was  engaged  for  this  purpose  by  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  school.  He  was  employed  about  six 
weeks,  dividing  his  time  between  the  practical  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils  and  the  teaching  of  the  teachers  in 
the  theory  of  the  system.  The  result  of  this  experi- 
ment with  Visible  Speech  seems  to  me  to  be  very  signifi- 
cant. It  convinced  me  of  the  practicability  of  teach- 
ing even  congenital  muteQ perfect  articulation,  and  also 
that,  by  the  system  of  Visible  Speech,  good  articulation 
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can  be  secured  in  much  less  time  than  is  required  to 
produce  the  same  result  without  its  use.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  new  and  powerful  instrumentality  in  the  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1870,  in  the  Primary  School  building  on  Somerset 
street,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Thomas, 
a  graduate  of  Mrs.  Kriege's  Training  School,  in  Bos- 
ton, for  Kindergarten  teachers.  The  number  belong- 
ing has  varied  from  twenty-four  to  fifteen.  The  nature 
and  aims  of  the  Kindergarten  having  been  set  forth 
at  some  length  by  the  Committee  on  the  School,  in 
their  printed  report,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge 
on  the  topic  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Thomas  has  devoted  herself  to  this  school 
with  great  fidelity,  for  which  she  deserves  commenda- 
tion. The  experiment  has  been  thus  far  interesting 
and  useful ;  but  in  order  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  course  with  a  class  of 
pupils  of  the  proper  age,  not  exceeding  four  years, 
and  carry  it  through  all  the  stages,  as  elaborated  by 
Froebel,  and  then  test  the  pupils  so  trained,  with  the 
pupils  of  the  same  age  in  our  Primary  Schools,  not 
only  in  respect  to  their  capacity  to  go  on  with  the 
branches  of  elementary  instruction,  but  also  in  respect 
to  their  moral  and  physical  condition  and  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  value  and  soundness 
of  the  Kindergarten    system.     The    only    practical 
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objection  to  its  general  introduction  in  populous  com- 
munities seems  to  be  its  cost.  If,  after  it  has  had  a 
fair  trial,  its  advantages  are  found  to  warrant  the 
expense  it  requires,  no  doubt  the  public  sentiment 
will  favor  the  establishment  of  Kindergarten  schools, 
sufficient  in  number  for  all  children  from  four  to  six 
or  seven  years  of  age.  If  this  should  be  done, 
probably  two  years  would  be  sufficient  time  for  chil- 
dren who  have  already  received  the  Kindergarten 
course,  to  do  all  that  is  now  required  in  the  Primary 
Schools  during  the  three  years  of  the  present  course. 

EVENING   DRAWING-SOHOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Drawing,  in  the  last  year's 
report,  quoted  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
May  16, 1870,  requiring  provision  to  be  made  for  free 
instruction  in  ^Industrial,  or  Mechanical  Drawing," 
and  earnestly  recommended  that  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  be  met  by  establishing  Evening  Drawing- 
Schools,  where  drawing  only  should  be  taught.  The 
recommendation  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  School 
Board;  the  City  Council  made  the  requisite  appropri- 
ation to  defray  the  expense.  The  commodious  draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  Institute  of  Technology  were 
secured,  and  the  school  was  opened,  late  in  Novem- 
ber, with  several  departments,  and  a  crowd  of  prom- 
ising and  deserving  pupils.  Nearly  a  thousand 
applicants,  male  and  female,  entered  their  names 
upon  the  register.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  pupils 
received  instruction  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
not  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  being 
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accommodated  in  the  rooms  at  one  time.  The  school 
was  opened  four  nights  a  week,  the  pnpik  divided 
into  two  sets,  attending  in  turn  two  nights  a  week. 
The  average  number  of  different  pupils,  attending 
weekly,  was  380.  The  total  cost  was  |6,014.84;  of 
this  sum,  $1,868.50  was  expended  for  instruments, 
patterns,  and  furniture,  which  are  now  on  hand.  Ten 
different  instructors  were  employed,  most  of  whom 
were  connected  with  the  Institute  of  Technology 
either  as  teachers  or  pupils.  Instruction  was  given 
in  general  free-hand  drawing,  in  the  free-hand  draw- 
ing of  machines  from  solid  models,  in  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  and  in  ship-drafting. 

The  school  was  altogether  a  success.  The  pupils, 
a  majority  of  whom  were  young  mechanics,  found 
they  were  getting  what  would  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  them,  and  so  they  attended  punctually,  and  worked 
with  a  will.  The  teachers  were  full  of  enthusiasm. 
The  Committee  on  Drawing,  led  by  the  accomplished 
chaii*man,  were  indefatigable  in  their  attention  to  the 
interest?  of  the  school. 

There  was  some  hesitation  and  delay  in  making  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  the 
school  next  winter.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  for 
the  school  is  a  new  thing,  and  here  cUl  new  things  in 
our  educational  progress,  however  useful  or  excellent, 
have  to  undergo  careful  scrutiny.  This  is  well.  But 
such  an  educational  improvement  as  this,  onoe  intro- 
duced in  this  city,  can  never  be  abandoned,  because  it 
meets  an  immediate  and  pressing  want  of  the  times. 
The  more  it  is  known,  the  more  highly  it  will  be 
appreciated.     It  is  by  no  means  a  contrivance  for 
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teaching,  at  the  public  expense,  an  unimportant 
accomplishment  to  a  few  idlers  and  drones.  It  is  a 
wise  provision  for  furnishing  the  young  artisans  and 
skilled  laborers  in  various  crafts  the  technical  instruc- 
tion  which  they  need,  and  which  they  cannot  get 
except  by  means  of  schools  of  this  description. 

teachers'  school  of  science. 

He  who  would  most  effectually  improve  school 
tuition  must  find  out  the  most  effectual  way  of  im- 
proving the  teachers.  Hence  he  is  the  greatest  edu- 
cational benefactor  who  does  most  to  raise  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  wisest  and 
most  successful  educators  have  always  been  most 
intent  on  providing  the  means,  orportunities,  and 
motives  for  the  education,  training,  and  continued  im- 
provement of  teachers.  The  good  teacher  is  always  an 
active  and  ardent  learner.  The  teacher  who  does  not 
keep  his  mind  fresh  by  new  acquisitions  is  sure  to  sink 
into  the  ruts  of  routine.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  teacher 
who  has  not  a  strong  inclination  to  self-culture  has 
mistaken  his  vocation.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
teacher  should  confine  his  studies  to  the  subjects  he 
is  required  to  teach.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  important 
that  he  should  study  subjects  which  are  not  in  the  line 
of  his  teaching.  Teachers  not  only  become  efficient 
and  valuable,  but  they  also  become  respectable,  in 
proportion  as  they  become  learned  and  accomplished. 

To  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with  the  teachers 
of  this  city  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  it  is 
quite  evident  that  there  has  been  going  on,  during  all 
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this  period,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  teachers.  This  is  owmg  mainly  to  the 
increase  of  the  means  and  facilities  for  their  educa- 
tion and  culture.  Foremost  among  these  instrumen- 
talities must  be  reckoned  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  and  its  Training  Department.  The  courses 
of  instruction  in  vocal  and  physical  training  by  Prof. 
Monroe  have  been  of  great  value  in  advancing  the 
culture  of  our  teachers.  The  free  Lowell  courses 
of  instruction  in  science  and  literature,  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  have  afiEbrded  excellent  edu- 
cational opportunities,  which  have  been  improved  by 
many  of  our  most  progressive  and  capable  teachers. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  courses  of  admirable 
lectures  which  have  been  open  to  teachers  for  a  nomi- 
nal fee  at  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  now  put  on 
record  here  some  account  of  another  highly  interest- 
ing and  important  movement  for  furnishing  all  our 
teachers  with  the  best  free  normal  instruction  in  a 
department  of  education  in  which  there  is  great  room 
for  improvement,  namely,  instruction  in  Natural 
History. 

Some  time  last  winter,  Mr.  John  Cummings,  whom, 
as  a  colleague  in  the  government  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  I  had  long  known  as  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  friend  of  popular  education,  suggested  to 
me  that  if  the  teachers  were  disposed  to  receive  prac- 
tical instruction  in  certain  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  means  for  furnishing  such  instruction  would 
not  be  wanting.  This  suggestion  was  received  by 
me  with  extreme  satisfaction,  for  it  was  made  by  a 
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man  who  means  what  he  says.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  my  wishes  and  views. 
Soon  after,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Mas- 
ters of  the  Grammar  Schools  at  their  regular  meet- 
ing, and  a  committee  of  their  number  was  appointed 
to  canvass  the  teachers  on  the  subject,  and  co-operate 
in  the  proposed  movement.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Page, 
Principal  of  the  Dwight  School,  has  kindly  furnished 
me  with  the  following  letter,  stating  what  was  done 
by  the  committee  of  masters  :-r- 


"  Dwight  Sopool,  Oct.  27,  1871. 

*'  Mt  dear  Sir  :  —  Mr.  John  Gnmmings  called  at  my  house  dur- 
ing the  last  winter,  —  January,  I  think,  — and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  developed  his  plan  for  teaching  Natural  Science. 

'*  He  thought  it  useless  to  go  on  as  they  had  been  doing.  No 
general  interest  in  any  branch  had  been  excited,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  point  gained,  if  by  some  means  the  teadiers  of 
the  Public  Schools  could  be  aroused.  He  had  great  faith  that  if 
they  would  lend  a  hand,  arrange  a  plan,  get-  information  on  some 
branch,  and  begin  to  teach  it,  the  next  generation,  at  least,  would 
feel  the  impetus,  and  something  positive  would  be  gained. 

^^  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  sympathy',  having  just  read  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  so  expressed  myself.  Mr.  Cummings,  however,  was 
very  anxious  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  take  up  the  mat- 
ter, initiate  the  necessary  measures,  and  go  forward  while  he  stood 
in  the  background ;  he  was  not  willing  even  that  his  name  should 
be  mentioned,  and  bound  me  to  secrecy. 

'^  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  masters  at  their 
next  Thursday  meeting,  had  your  countenance  and  support,  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Metcalf,  Clark,  Harden,  Jones, 
and  myself,  was  appointed  to  make  some  arrangement  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  unknown  wealthy  gentleman. 
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"  After  several  interviews  with  members  of  the  committee,  Pro- 
fessors Hyatt  and  Niles,  a  circular  was  prepared,  and  sent  to  the 
schools  of  every  grade.  This  circular  I  enclose.  The  response 
to  it  was  prpmpt  and  unequivocal.  Hundreds  were  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  a  course  of  instruction,  and  the  circulars 
were  returned  full  of  names.  This  was  in  May ;  the  first  course 
of  lessons  was  promised  in  October,  and  they  (the  Professors) 
are  ready  to  commence  with  their  first  series,  that  on  Physical 
Geography,  Saturday  afternoon,  October  28th,  at  3  P.  M. 

*^  This  gives  a  running  account  of  the  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Cammings  fh>m  my  stand-point,  and  if  of  any  service  to  you  I 
shall  be  highly  gratified. 

(( Very  truly  yours. 

"J.  A.  Page." 


The  following  is  the  circular  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  letter:  — 

"CIRCULAR. 

'^A  wealthy  gentleman  of  this  city  proposes  to  furnish  the 
means  by  which  the  teachers  of  Boston  may  receive,  from  the 
ablest  professors,  instruction  in  the  difilerent  branches  of  Natural 
Science.  The  offer  is  not  limited  to  a  single  course,  or  to  one 
year.  It  may  extend  over  a  series.  It  is  very  generous  in  its 
conditions,  and  needs  only  to  be  appreciated  by  the  teachers  to 
result  in  a  grand  success.  It  has  already  received  the  cordial 
approbation  of  the  Masters. 

"  The  plan  may  be  summed  up  in  part  as  follows :  — 

*'  Teachers  of  every  grade  are  invited. 

"Arrangements  are  to  be  perfected  on  or  before  the  first  of 
May  next. 

"  The  lectures  are  to  be  given  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday 
or  Saturday,  as  the  teachers  may  decide. 

"  They  will  commence  in  October,  and  «continue  through  the 
winter,  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  specimens  are  at  hand. 
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"  The  earlier  courses  will  be  on  Physical  Geography,  Botany, 
and  Geology. 

"These  will  be  given  by  professors  familiar  with  the 'Object 
Method '  of  teaching,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  chalk. 

''  It  is  designed  that  the  lectures  shall  be  practical  and  familiar ; 
question  and  answer  to  be  allowed,  and  the  whole  subject  slowly 
developed. 

''  The  professors  are  anxious  to  know  how  large  a  class  they 
may  rely  upon,  so  that  arrangements  can  be  made  before  they 
leave  the  Museum  for  their  summer's  work. 

''  This  statement  is  sent,  therefore,  as  a  circular  f<5i*  the  signature 
of  all  those  teachers  who  may  see  in  this  not  only  a  munificent 
offer,  but  a  great  opportunity  for  lifting  the  teaching  in  all  our 
schools  to  a  higher  level." 

This  plan  struck  the  teachers  so  favorably,  and 
was  so  well  calculated  to  meet  a  want  they  had  felt, 
that  the  circular  was  signed  by  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  teachers. 

Professor  Niles,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  Professor  Hyatt,  of  the  Ifational  History  Society, 
the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Mr.  Page,  both  learned 
and  able  lecturers  on  natural  science,  have  been  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  render  this  plan  complete 
and  successful.  At  my  request,  the  latter  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  the  following  letter,  setting  forth 
the  objects  aimed  at  and  the  proposed  method  of 
proceeding:  — 

"  Dear  Sir  :  —  Your  request  to  give  a  statement  of  the  history  of 
the  movement  which  has  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Teachers'  School  of  Science  is  more  difficult  to  comply  with  than 
I  had  at  first  supposed. 

"I  cannot,  within  any  reasonable  limits,  give  an  account  of  the 
experience  which  has  led  Mr.  John  Cummings,  Prof.  W.  H.  Niles 
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and  myself,  after  consnltation  with  many  teachers,  to  form  the  con- 
elusions  etated  below. 

*^  The  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  among  the 
people  may  be  aided  and  assisted  by  public  lectures  on  Science, 
but  no  very  decided  or  permanent  good  can  be  anticipated,  unless 
the  minds  of  young  people  can  be  acted  upon. 

*^  Success,  therefore,  in  reaching  the  roots  of  all  instruction  which 
lie  in  our  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
attained  when  all  the  teachers  of  the  Public  and  Private  Schools 
join  heartily  in  the  enterprise. 

^^  Qualified  scientific  workers  and  lecturers  are  too  few,  and  too 
much  absorbed  by  strictly  professional  duties,  to  act  of  themselves 
and  directly  upon  the  scholars ;  they  must  depend  upon  the  teachers. 

^^  Lectures,  unaccompanied  by  collateral  studies  or  laboratory 
practice,  in  the  majority  of  cases  leave  only  vague  general  impres- 
sions, which  inspire  respect  for  science,  and,  perhaps  in  a  few 
instances,  an  earnest  desire  to  know  more ;  but  they  neither  educate 
the  eyes  nor  discipline  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

"  Lectures,  therefore,  to  be  given  effectually,  must  be  combined, 
as  far  as  practicable,  with  a  certain  amount  of  laboratory  practice ; 
they  must,  in  other  words,  in  Natural  History  be  object  lessons. 

^^  Specimens  also  to  teach  from,  corresponding  to  those  used  in 
the  lectures,  must  be  furnished  to  the  schools,  wherever  this  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  in  this  way  the  scholars  will  ultimately  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  courses  given  to  their  teachers. 

'^  Governed  by  such  impressions  as  the  above,  Mr.  John  Cum- 
mings  voluntarily  offered  to  support  a  course  of  Lectures  to 
Teachers,  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History.  This  liberal  gift  to  the  cause  of  education  was 
accepted,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  projectors  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  President  of  the  Society,  appointed  to  attend  to 
the  matter. 

"  The  plan  of  the  lectures  is  more  especially  the  result  of  Prof. 
Niles*  experience  as  State  Lecturer  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
the  opening  course  to  be  delivered  by  him  is  intended  to  be,  ex- 
clusive of  its  own  specialty,  an  introduction  to  those  which 
follow. 

"These  are.  Mineralogy  by  Professor  Greenough,  Principal  of 
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the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  Zoology  by  the  under- 
signed, and  Botany  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Farlow,  of  Cambridge.  The 
number  of  lectures  in  each  course  will  be  about  ten,  exclusive  of 
the  first  on  Physical  Geography,  which  will  consist  of  six. 

^^  The  courses,  during  this  winter,  will  probably  be  limited  to 
these  four,  as  they  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  experiment, 
affording,  it  is  supposed,  a  fair  test  of  the  proposed  system. 

^^  Doubtless  much  time  and  patience  will  be  required  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  numerous  practical  difficulties  which  have  naturally 
presented  themselves;  but  the  spirit  with  which  the  matter  has 
been  received  has  greatly  encouraged  the  committee,  who  desire  to 
express  their  thanks  for  the  prompt  co-operation  of  yourself  and 
the  Committee  of  Masters  in  carrying  out  their  plan. 

"  Mr.  Cummings,  if  our  courses  for  the  first  winter  prove  a 
success,  which  we  can  reasonably  hope  for,  will  continue  to  support 
them  for  two  successive  winters,  and  in  that  time  we  anticipate 
the  accomplishment  of  something  more  definite  than  it  is  possible 
to  state  now. 

(( We  look  forward  to  the  evolution  of  a  complete  System  of  In- 
struction to  Teachers,  which  will  effectually  reach  their  scholars 
and  through  them  the  public  at  large,  by  the  slow  but  sure  growth 
of  the  ideas  they  get  at  the  schools. 

"  Very  respectfhlly  yours, 

*'  ALPHEUS  HYATT, 
"  For  the  Committee. 

"  Boston,  Oct.,  1871." 

The  ticket  for  the  first  course  is  worded  as  follows : 


"BOSTON    SOCIETY   OF   NATURAL    HISTORY. 

TEACHEBS'  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

COURSE  OF  LESSONS  ON  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

BY  PROF,    W.    H.  NILES. 

At  Massachusetts  Institute  of  TechnolooTi 

SATURDAYS    AT  8  P.M.  — OOMICBNOINO  OCT.  28." 
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The  first  lesson  of  this  course  has  been  given  in  the 
elegant  new  Hall  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
opened,  on  this  interesting  occasion,  for  the  first  time, 
to  a  class  of  our  teachers,  numbering  probably  six 
hundred.  From  the  universal  satisfaction  manifested, 
it  is  expected  that  the  class  will  be  still  larger  at  its 
next  lesson.  The  lesson  was  an  admirable  exemplifi- 
cation of  first-rate  normal  scientific  teaching.  It  could 
not  fail  to  be  appreciated  and  admired  by  every  intel- 
ligent teacher.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  gi-eat  improvement  in  the  instruction 
given  in  our  schools. 

LOWELL  FREE  LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

While  Mr.  Cummings  is  generously  providing 
courses  of  lectures,  or  lessons,  exclusively  for  the  ben- 
efit of  teachers,  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell,  as  Trustee  of 
the  Lowell  Institute  Fund,  has  made  liberal  provision 
for  free  courses  of  lectures  on  diflterent  branches  of 
natural  science,  to  which  teachers  are  specially  in- 
vited, and  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
teachers,  although  not  intended  for  them  exclusively. 
These  lectures,  like  those  of  the  ^^  Teacher's  School  of 
Science,"  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History.  The  first  coiu'ses  were 
given  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Society's  Museum 
last  year.  The  following  is  the  programme  of  the 
lectures  for  this  season.  The  course  by  Mr.  Brigham  is 
now  in  progress,  and  the  capacity  of  the  lecture-room 
of  the  Museum  having  been  found  inadequate  for  the 
accommodations  of  the  teachers  and  others  in  attend* 
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ance,  the  large  hall  of  the  Institute  of  Technology 
has  been  substituted  for  it. 

BOSTON  SOCIETY  OF  NATURAL    HISTORY. 
LOWBLL  FREE  LB0TURB8. 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  in  the  lectare-room  of  the 
Museum,  Berkeley,  comer  of  Boylston  street,  on  Monday  and 
Friday  evenings,  at  7^  o'clock. 

First  course,  beginning  October  28,  twelve  lectures  on  Popular 
Geology,  by  William  T.  Brigham,  A.  M.  Subject  —  "Water  as 
a  Geological  Agent."  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  Water ; 
Dew  and  Rain ;  Springs ;  Rivers ;  Waterfalls ;  Bogs  and  Marshes ; 
Lacustrine  and  Oceanic  Deposits;  The  Ocean;  Caverns;  Snow 
and  Ice ;  Glaciers ;  Deluges. 

Second  Course,  begianing  December  4,  six  lectures  by  B.  Joy 
Jefln-ies,  M.  D.  Subject  —  "Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Eye 
and  Vision." 

Third  Course,  beginning  December  25,  ten  lectures  by  Prof.  G. 
L.  Goodale,  of  Bowdoin  College.  Subject  —  "Physiological 
Botrany."  A  study  of  some  of  the  relations  of  Plants  to  Heat, 
Light,  Electricity  and  Chemistry. 

Fourth  Course,  beginning  January  29,  six  lectures  by  Thomas 
Dwight,  Jr.,  M.  D.  Subject —  "Preservation  of  Life  among  the 
Vertebrates." 

FifLh  Cburse,  beginning  February  19,  six  lectures  by  William 
G.  Ffirlow,  M.  D.  Subject —  "  Cryptogamic  Botany,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Algae." 

Sixth  Course,  beginning  March  11,  by  F.  G.  Sanborn.  Sub- 
ject—" Talks  about  Insects." 

These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  blackboard 
sketches.    Prof.  Goodale  will  use  the  Electric  Light. 

Teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  invited  to  secure  tickets  for 
these  courses. 
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Tickets  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  the  library,  from  10  a.m. 
till  5  P.M.,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  each  coarse. 

J.  A.  SWAN,  Secretary. 


LOWELL    FKBB    COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION    FOR 
TEACHERS. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Lowell  has  supported  free 
courses  of  Instruction  in  Science  and  Literature, 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  which  have  been 
attended  by  many  of  our  enterprising  teachers. 
These  courses  are  given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  or  on  evenings.  This  arrangement  is  the 
best  possible  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teachers. 
The  instruction  is  given  exclusively  by  the  professors 
of  the  Institute.  The  following  is  the  programme  of 
the  courses  for  the  present  season:  — 

MASSACHUSETTS   INSTITUTE  OF   TSOHNOLOGT. 
LOWELL  FREE  COURSES  OF  IHSTRUCTIOlf  FOR  1871-72. 

**  English  Writers  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries."  — ^Ten  lectures 
on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  1^  o'clock,  beginning  November  16, 
1871 ,  by  Prof.  Atkinson. 

"  Progressive  Development  of  Life  in  Geological  Ages." — Eigh- 
teen lectures  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  at  7^  o'clock, 
beginning  I^ovember  14,  by  Prof.  Eneeland. 

*^  Elementary  German."  —  Eighteen  lessons  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  at  7^  o'clock,  beginning  November  13, 1871, 
by  Instructor  Eranss. 

*^  Elementary  French."  —  Eighteen  lessons  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  at  7j-  o'clock,  beginning  January  15,  1872, 
Instructor  Levy. 

<<  Elementary  Chemistry."  —  Twenty  lectures  on  Tuesday  and 
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Friday  Evenings,  at  7^  o'clock,  beginning  January  15,  1872,  by 
Professors  Richards  and  Nichols. 

"  Chemical  Manipulations."  — Twenty-four  laboratory  exercises 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  at  2j  o'clock,  beginning 
February  3,  1872,  by  Professors  Richards  and  Nichols. 

"  Physics."  —  Twenty-four  laboratory  exercises  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons,  at  2j^  o'clock,  beginning  February  3, 
1872,  by  Prof.  Pickering. 

These  courses  are  open  to  both  sexes.  Applicants  must  be 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  apply  in  their  own  handwriting,  not 
later  than  November  8,  giving  occupation  and  address.  Success- 
ful applicants  will  receive  their  tickets  by  mail.  Address  Prof. 
G.  A.  Osborne,  Secretary  of  Faculty,  Boston. 

JOHN  D.   RUNKLE,  President. 


TRUANCY  AND   COBIPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

In  two  Special  Reports  on  this  subject  I  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  history  and  administration  of 
our  public  acts,  municipal  ordinances,  and  school  reg- 
ulations, respecting  truants  and  absentees  from  school. 
The  second  of  these  reports  accompanies  the  Annual 
School  Report  for  1862;  but  it  was  issued  in  April, 
1863.  I  propose,  in  the  present  report,  to  give  a  brief 
statement  of  what  has  been  done  here  since  that  time 
by  compulsory  means  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
attendance  at  school  of  truants  and  absentees,  and  of 
preventing  children  from  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

The  first  public  act  relating  to  this  matter,  entitled 
^^An  Act  concerning  Children  and  Absentees  from 
School,"  passed  at  the  session  of  1850,  ^^  authorized 
and  empowered,"  but  did  not  require,  cities  and  towns 
^Ho  make  all  needful  provisions  and  arrangements, 
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concerning  habitual  truants,  and  children  not  attend- 
ing school,  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupation, 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fifteen  years.''  This  act  provided  that  the  penalty 
might  be  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judicial  officer  having  jurisdiction, 
commitment  to  such  institution  of  instruction,  house 
of  reformation,  or  other  suitable  situation,  as  may  be 
assigned  or  provided  for  the  purpose.  An  ordinance 
of  the  city  adopting  this  act  was  passed  October  21, 
1850,  assigning  as  the  place  to  which  the  delinquents 
might  be  sent,  the  House  for  the  Employment  and  Ref- 
ormation of  Juvenile  Offenders,  and  giving  the  juris- 
diction of  the  offences  set  forth  in  the  act  to  the  senior 
justice  of  the  police  court.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
nearly  two  years  later  that  truant  officers  were  ap- 
pointed especially  for  the  execution  of  this  law.  In 
the  mean  time,  three  police  officers,  who  had  been  des- 
ignated for  the  purpose,  made  a  few  complaints  under 
the  law,  some  features  of  which  met  with  opposition, 
especially  that  which  permitted  truants  to  be  sent  to 
the  House  of  Reformation,  without  any  limit  to  the 
period  of  commitment.  This  objection  having  been 
removed,  by  an  amendment  passed  in  1852,  provid- 
ing that  the  term  of  commitment  should  not  exceed 
one  year,  three  truant  officers  were  appointed  in  July, 
1852.  When  they  entered  upon  their  duties,  however, 
it  turned  out  that  the  justice  having  jurisdiction  con- 
strued the  law  as  applying  only  to  technical  truants, 
namely,  pupils  who,  belonging  to  school,  and,  having 
their  names  enrolled  therein  as  such,  absented  them- 
selves habitually  without  the  consent  of  patents  or 
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teachers,  and  not  to  absentees,  who  were  not  enrolled 
as  pupils,  but  were  growing  up  in  idleness  and  igno- 
rance. This  construction  of  the  law  rendered  it  to  a 
great  extent  inoperative;  for  a  parent  who  did  not 
desire  the  truant  oflScers  to  proceed  against  his  child 
had  only  to  go  to  the  school  and  demand  his  discharge 
from  the  school  register,  and  send  him  into  the  street, 
thus  changing  his  status  from  that  of  a  truant  to  an 
absentee.  Besides,  the  justice  adopted  the  policy  of 
short  terms  of  commitment,  delinquents  being  sen- 
tenced usually  for  three  or  six  months.  On  represen- 
tations of  the  truant  officers  on  this  subject  in  a  printed 
report,  the  act  was  amended,  so  as  to  make  two 
years  instead  of  one  the  maximum  term  of  sentence. 
But  as  the  justice  having  jurisdiction  not  only  con- 
tinued his  policy  of  very  short  terms,  but  required 
proof  of  a  great  amount  of  truancy  to  warrant  con- 
viction, the  law  was  again  amended,  in  1854,  by  making 
the  warrants  issued  upon  complaints  against  truants 
returnable  before  either  of  the  justices  of  the  police 
court. 

From  this  time  the  law  began  to  be  more  efficiently 
executed,  to  the  great  benefit  and  relief  of  the  schools. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  former  Special  Report  (1861) , 
above  mentioned,  the  following  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  truants  was  presented:  — 

^  We  have  thus  followed  the  truant  through  the 
various  stages  of  his  treatment.  First,  the  teacher's 
power  of  attraction  and  coercion  are  exerted  to  pre- 
vent cases  of  truancy  from  occurring.  If  these  influ- 
ences are  not  sufficient,  and  a  pupil  commits  the  offence 
so  often  as  to  be  called  an  '  habitual  truant,'  assist- 
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ance  is  sought  from  the  truant  officer,  armed  with 
the  authority  of  law.  He  investigates  the  ease. 
He  endeavors  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  truancy, 
and  to  remove  it.  He  explains  the  law  to  the  of- 
fender and  his  parents,  and  shows  the  consequences  of 
continuing  in  transgression.  He  mingles  with  his 
warnings  friendly  advice,  encouragement,  and  good 
counsel.  The  name  is  placed  on  his  book,  and  his  eye 
is  kept  on  the  delinquent.  If  he  reforms,  the  case  is 
dropped.  If  not,  the  complaint  is  made,  and  the  war- 
rant for  arrest  is  issued,  the  offender  is  arrested  and 
taken  before  one  of  the  justices  of  the  police  court, 
though,  to  save  his  feelings  and  preserve  some  spark 
of  self-respect,  he  is  not  put  into  the  dock  with  hard- 
ened criminals  in  open  court,  but  the  case  is  heard  in 
a  private  room.  If  found  guilty,  he  is  sentenced  to 
the  institution  provided  for  such  cases. 

^^  It  often  happens,  however,  during  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  before  the  truant  is  actually  placed 
under  the  officers  of  the  reformatory  institution,  that 
his  parents  or  friends  find  some  other  way  of  disposing 
of  him.  He  is  sent  into  the  country,  or  put  to  work, 
or  placed  in  some  private  or  charitable  institution, 
and  some  such  disposition  of  him  is  generally  encour- 
aged by  the  officers  and  the  justices.  If  there  are 
mitigating  circumstances,  he  may  be  put  on  proba- 
tion. But  if  the  case  is  a  ^  hard '  one,  and  the  law  is 
permitted  to  take  its  course,  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence goes  to  the  institution  at  Deer  Island  for  a 
term,  in  most  cases,  of  two  years.'' 

But  although  the  truant  system  was  found  to  be 
highly  beneficial  in  promoting  school  attendance,  and 
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in  securing  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  children  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
growing  up  in  vice  and  ignorance,  yet  it  was  exceed- 
ingly defective,  as  it  did  not  reach  the  very  class  of 
children  who  most  needed  some  compulsory  means  to 
prevent  their  growing  up  with  no  schooling  but  that 
of  an  idle  street  life.  Besides,  those  absentees  who 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  truant  law  were  found 
to  be  promoters  of  truancy  by  enticing  children  from 
school  who  would  not  otherwise  have  absented  them- 
selves. To  remedy  the  defect,  which  the  experience 
of  upwards  of  ten  years  had  shown  to  be  so  grave,  a 
supplementary  act  was  passed  April  30, 1862,  intended 
especially  to  apply  to  absentees^  —  a  class  of  delin- 
quents described  in  the  bill  in  the  following  terms: 
^^  Children  wandering  abotd  in  the  streets  and  public 
places  of  the  city  or  town  —  having  no  lawful  occupa- 
tion or  business  —  not  attending  school  —  and  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteenJ^^ 
This  act  was  adopted  by  ordinance  of  the  city,  but  for 
nearly  a  year  it  remained  a  dead  letter,  as  it  was 
decided  by  the  justices  to  be  defective  in  not  deter- 
mining who  should  have  jurisdiction  under  it.  This 
defect  having  been  at  length  remedied,  and  forms  of 
proceeding  having  been  prepared,  in  April,  1863,  the 
first  complaint  was  made  against  an  ^^  absentee,''  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  who  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  IJeformation  for  two  years. 

For  three  years  subsequent  to  this  date,  the  truant 
and  absentee  laws,  usually  designated  as  simply  ^^  the 
truant  law,''  continued  to  be  administered  with  con- 
stantly inqreasing  efficiency  and  success,  the  judicial 
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officers  having  jurisdiction,  and  the  truant  officers  co- 
operating harmoniously  in  their  humane  yet  firm  en- 
deavors to  promote  the  best  good  of  the  delinquent  chil- 
dren with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  The  number  of 
vagrant  children  in  the  streets  was  speedily  dimin- 
ished, the  school  attendance  being  proportionally 
increased.  It  was  found  that  the  truant  law,  by  being 
extended  so  as  to  include  absentees,  had  been  more 
than  doubled  in  efficiency  and  value. 

It  wai?  when  the  system  had  been  gradually  per- 
fected by  ten  or  twelve  years'  experience,  that 
Hon.  Edwin  Wright,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  one  of  the  justices  of  the  police  court,  having 
jurisdiction  of  truant  cases,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  School  Board,  thus  wrote  of  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  their  treatment:  ^^The  main  features  of 
this  system,  as  is  generally  known,  are  the  super- 
vision of  these  cases  by  a  special  board  of  offi- 
cers, who  take  charge  Of  these  children  more  as 
parents  or  guardians  than  as  police  officers;  the 
absence  of  all  contact  with  adult  criminals;  a  private 
paternal  hearing,  in  a  quiet  room,  and  apart  from  all 
the  austerity  and  circumlocution  of  judicature;  an 
informal  consultation  with  the  parents  or  guardian 
of  the  child  in  all  cases,  and  the  judgment,  as  a  rule, 
without  the  dismal,  heart-oppressing  confinement  of 
a  convict's  cell.'' 

Thus,  by  a  series  of  amendments  suggested  by  expe- 
rience, the  truant  law  was  perfected  and  extended, 
and  its  administration  had  come  to  be  both  efficient 
and  humane.  It  had  indeed  come  to  be  regarded 
quite  generally  as  an  indispensable  feature  in  our 
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system  of  public  education.  It  was  securing  to  many 
children  the  benefits  of  the  salutary  control  and 
instruction  afforded  by  our  good  schools,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  deprived  of  these  blessings.  It 
was  rescuing  many  children  from  diangerous  expos- 
ures to  evil  and  ruin.  It  was  every  day  giving  evi- 
dence of  its  beneficent  power  for  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  crime  and  depravity. 

And  yet  there  were  cases  of  children  whose  destitu- 
tion and  neglect  were  not  reached  either  by  the  pro- 
visions of  law  or  by  the  hand  of  charity.  They  were 
the  cases  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance,  not  in 
consequence  of  any  delinquency  on  their  part.  They 
were  not  tiniants,  for  they  were  not  sent  to  school. 
They  were  not  absentees  in  the  legal  sense,  for  they 
were  either  kept  at  home,  and  so  were  not  ^  wandering 
about  in  the  streets  and  public  places,''  or  they  were 
engaged,  nominally  at  least,  in  some  petty  occupation, 
and  so  could  not  be  convicted  for  having  no  ^'  lawful 
occupation  or  business,"  or  perhaps  they  were  not 
yet  ^^  seven  years  of  age."  They  were  children  who, 
by  reason  of  orphanage,  or  from  the  neglect,  crime, 
drunkenness,  or  other  vices  of  their  parents,  were  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  exposing  them  to  lead  idle 
and  dissolute  lives,  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  both 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  cut  off  from  the  privi- 
lege of  school  instruction,  and  enjoying  none  of  the 
advantages  of  a  good  home. 

A  petition  having  been  sent  to  the  School  Board, 
calling  attention  to  the  desirableness  of  providing 
some  means  for  betteiing  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  this  description  of  exposed  and  neglected  children. 
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a  special  committee  was  appointed  in  January,  1866, 
—  Hon,  Edwin  Wright  being  chairman,  —  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  subject.  This  committee's  able 
report,  which  was  printed  with  the  report  of  the 
Board  for  1866,  recommended  a  carefully  prepared 
bill,  intended  as  a  ^  second  extension  of  the  truant 
law  and  system  to  another  and  third  class  of  these 
exposed  children.''  This  bill  created  no  new  machinery 
of  administration.  It  adopted  that  of  the  truant  law, 
with  all  its  popular,  parental,  and  humane  provisions. 

But,  unlike  the  truant  act,  it  contained  no  features 
of  a  penal  character  whatever.  The  children  whom 
it  was  designed  to  benefit  were  not  regarded  as  in 
any  respect  delinquents,  but  simply  as  exposed  and 
neglected  children  needing  care  and  nurture.  The 
object  in  view  was  to  provide  for  them  a  home  and  a 
school,  and  protection  from  ignorance  and  the  vices 
which  too  often  follow  in  its  train.  This  draft  of  a 
law  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  with  some 
alterations  was  passed. 

Besides  the  alterations  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
bUl,  which  created  a  machinery  of  administration 
independent  of  that  already  provided  by  the  truant 
statutes,  by  some  unaccountable  legislative  hallu- 
cination, a  section  was  appended,  by  means  of 
which  the  truant  system,  so  far  as  Boston  was  con- 
cerned, was  abolished,  and  swept  out  of  existence. 
This  act  of  legislative  vandalism,  sweeping  away  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  all  that  had  been  done  by 
persistent  philanthropic  and  wise  endeavors  for  twenty 
years,  for  the  prevention  of  truancy  and  absenteeism, 
was  justified  by  no  petition,  no  complaint  of  evil  or 
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unnecessary  hardship  whatever  in  its  workings,  and 
was  rushed  through  the  forms  of  legislation  without 
a  note  of  warning  or  the  slightest  opportunity  for 
remonstrance. 

Our  faithful  and  efficient  truant  officers,  being  thus 
prevented  from  exercising  their  appropriate  functions, 
were  obliged  for  the  most  part  to  leave  truants  and 
absentees  to  their  evil  courses  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  year.  They  were,  however,  retained  in  office,  and 
being  also  appointed  constables,  they  turned  their 
attention  more  especially  to  the  execution  of  the  still 
existing  laws  concerning  juvenile  offenders.  In  this 
way  the  evils  of  truancy  and  absenteeism  were  to 
some  extent  indirectly  checked. 

This  disastrous  experiment  was  not  wholly  useless. 
It  served  to  make  us  all  appreciate  more  fully  the 
value  and  utility  of  the  system  of  which  we  had  been 
deprived,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  public  sentiment  not 
to  be  mistaken,  it  was  speedily  restored  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  1867.  From  that  date 
to  the  present  time,  our  truant  system  has  continued  in 
successful  operation,  no  change  in  its  statutes  having 
been  made,  and  no  essential  change  in  its  admin- 
istration. With  the  annexation  of  Roxbury  and  Dor- 
chester, new  truant  districts  were  created,  and  addi- 
tional officers  were  appointed.  They  are  now  ten  in 
number.  The  oldest  in  the  service,  Mr.  Chase  Cole, 
has  been  designated  as  the  Chief  of  the  force,  through 
whom  official  reports  and  communications  are  made. 
They  have  an  office  for  their  head-quarters,  in  the 
Court  House,  where  they  meet  every  Monday  morn- 
ing, at  half-past  ten  o'clock.    They  meet  me  at  my 
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ofSce  for  consultation,  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month,  at  twelve  o'clock.  At  these  meetings  the 
officers  are  requested  to  make  such  suggestions  as 
they  may  deem  desirable,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
way  in  which  teachers  perform  their  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  truancy,  but  in  respect  to  any  other  matters 
touching  the  execution  of  the  law;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  such  topics  are  presented  by  me  for  consideration 
as  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  by  my  obser- 
vation of  the  workings  of  the  system.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  officers  at  these  meetings  is  wholly  vol- 
untary, the  Superintendent  having  no  authority  what- 
ever to  require  them  to  be  present,  or  in  any  way  to 
direct  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They 
are  also  equally  independent  of  the  authority  of  the 
School  Board,  being  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  their  salaries 
being  fixed,  like  the  salaries  of  other  city  officers,  by 
the  City  Council.  Their  reports,  which  were  at  first 
quarterly,  but  are  now  weekly,  are  addressed  to  the 
Mayor,  who  alone  has  authority  to  exercise  control 
over  their  proceedings. 

Each  officer  makes  a  separate  weekly  report  to 
the  Chief  of  the  force,  who  condenses  these  several 
reports  into  one,  which  is  presented  to  the  Mayor. 
The  following  is  the  form  of  the  blank  for  this 
general  repoit:  — 
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CITY    OF    BOSTON. 


To  His  Bonor  the  Mayor, 

TRUANT  OFFICERS*  REPORT  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENBINO 


Number  of  Cases  inv«stifated, 
"  found  to  be  TniaDU, 
*<      of  Children  put  into  School, 


BEFOBE  JD8TICB8  OF  TOE  ^UHICIPAL  CODRT. 

Number  complained  of  aa  Habitual  TmantB, 

"  on  Probation, 

"  aentenced  to  the  House  of  Reformation, 

*'  oomplained  of  as  AbsenteeS| 

**  on  Probation, 

**  sentenced  to  the  House  of  Reformation, 

**  complained  of  as  Neglected  Children, 

<*  on  Probation, 

**  sentenced  to  House  of  Refoimatlon, 


Bbtore  the  Judge  of  Probate. 

V 

Number  complained  of  for  other  offences, 

"       on  Probation,  • 

**       sentenced  to  the  State  Reform  School, 

**       sentenced  to  the  School  Ship, 

**       sentenced  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Olrls, 

Appended  to  the  report  are  the  names  and  ages  of 
truants  and  absentees  complained  of,  with  an  account 
of  the  disposition  of  each  case. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  sta- 
tistical reports  of  the  truant  officers  for  ten  years, 
ending  September  30, 1871  :  — 
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It  will  be  observed,  upon  inspection  of  the  above 
table,  that  the  number  of  "  eases  investigated ''  is  very 
large  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  the  ratio  of  its  in- 
crease is  greater  than  that  of  the  increase  of  the  pupils 
in  our  schools.  This  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the 
lasge  increase  of  the  number  of  oflScers,  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  teachers  have  latterly  required  more 
Service  of  them  in  looking  up  absent  pupils.  It  will 
be  seen  also  that  the  number  of  actual  truants  reported 
bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  eases 
investigated,  and  that  ^the  number  found  to  be 
•<3Puant8  ^  has  greatly  fallen  off  during  the  ten  y6ars. 
The  absewes  from  truancy  fell  off  at  once  after  the 
truant  law  was  extended  to  absentees.    This  table 
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affords  good  evidence  that  the  law  has  not  remained 
a  dead  letter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  truant  officers 
who  have  been  appointed,  with  the  date  of  the 
commencement  and  of  the  termination  of  the  service 
of  each:  — 


Namf.. 

Commenced. 

Terminated. 

Nathaniel  Beaver 

July  13, 1852 . 

January  1, 1854. 

Bllaa  Warren 

July  18, 1852 

January  1, 1854. 

William  F.  Reed 

July  22, 1852 

April  18, 1864. 

William  H.  Brown 

February  21, 1854 

April  1, 1866. 

Asorliaynard 

February  21, 1854 

Deceased  July  81,  ISM. 

John  L.  Philbrick     

May  15, 1856 

February  9, 1857. 

JohnY.KendaU 

February  10, 1857 

January  1, 1858. 

CbaM  Cole  •• • 

February  23, 1858 

January  1, 1861 

Now  in  service. 
Now  In  service. 

Edward  G.  Richardson   .  .  . 

DennliW.  O'Brien 

August4,1862 

April  27, 1863. 

April  27, 1863 

August  29, 1864. 

Phlneas  Bates 

April  18, 1864 

Now  in  service. 

George  M.  Fcleh 

August  29, 1864 

Now  in  service. 

Abraham  M.LeayiU    .... 

October  5, 1867 

Now  in  service. 

Oharlea  E.  Tnmer 

March  80, 1868 

Now  in  service. 

Samuel  Mcintosh 

March  30, 1868 

Now  in  service. 

iC^ardF.Macuen 

March  30, 1868 

Now  in  service. 

J.  M.  Swett 

March  14, 1870 

March  14, 1870 

JamesP.Leods     ...... 

Now  In  service. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  tniant  officers  at 
present  employed,  with  their  respective  districts,  and 
with  the  school  sections  embraced  in  each  truant 
district:  — 
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Ofviubbs* 

BmnioTS. 

BOBOOL  SEOnOHS. 

Chase  Cole. 

North. 

Eliot,  Hancock. 

C.  £.  Tomer. 

EastBostoa. 

Adams,  Chapman,  I/jman,  and 
Prescott. 

Geo.  M.  Felch. 

Central. 

Bowdoin,  Mayhew,  Phillips,  and 
Wells. 

E.  G.  Bichftrdson. 

Southern. 

Brimmer,  Bowditch,  Quincy,  and 
Winthrop. 

Fhineas  Bates. 

South  Boston. 

Bigelow,  Lawrence,  Lincoln, 
Norcross,  and  Shurtleff. 

A.  M.  Leayitt 

South. 

Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Rice, 
and  Boylston. 

Samuel  Mcintosh. 

Boxhuiy ,  East  District. 

Lewis,  Dearhom,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

£.  F.  Mecnen. 

Eoxhury,  West     " 

Comins,  Dudley,  and  Sherwin. 

Jeremiah  M.  Swett. 

f 

Dorchester,  Northern 
District. 

Lewis,  Everett,  Mather,  Monroe, 
and  Atherton. 

James  P.  Leeds. 

Dorchester,   Southern 
District. 

ffigh,  Harris,  Gibson,  TOeston, 
Stoughton,  and  Minot. 

Each  officer  has  one  or  more  order-boxes  located 
m  his  district,  to  which  the  teachers  of  his  district 
may  send  their  truant  card^,  containing  notices  of 
cases  to  be  investigated. 

These  boxes  are  located  as  follows:  — 

ORDER-BOXES. 

NORTH. 

Hancock  School-house. 

Police  Station  No.  1,  Hanover  Street. 

EAST  BOSTOK. 

Adams,  Chapman  and  Prescott  School-hooses* 
Police  Station  No.  7,  Merj^en  street. 
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CENTRAL. 

Mayhew  Scfat>ol-house. 

Police  Station  No.  3,  Joy  street. 

80DTHERN. 

Bnramer  and  Quincy  School-houses. 
Police  Station  No.  4,  La  Grange  street. 

SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Bigelow  and  Lincoln  School-houses. 

Police  Station  No.  6,  Broadway  near  C  street. 

SOUTH. 

Dwight  and  Rice  School-housed. 

Police  Station  No.  5,  East  Dedham  street. 

ROXBURT,   EAST. 

Dearborn,  Lewis  and  Washington  School-houses. 

ROXBURY,  WEST.  ^ 

Sherwin  and  Comins  School-houses. 

DORCHESTER,  NORTHERN. 

Lewis,  Everett,  Mather  and  Mouroe  School-houses. 

DORCHESTER,  SOUTHERN. 

Harris,  Gibson,  Stoughton  and  Minot  School-houses. 

In  every  Grammar  and  Primary  school-room,  a  tru- 
ant book  is  kept,  in  which  are  recorded  the  name  and 
age  of  each  pupil,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  his 
father  or  guardian.  Against  the  name  of  each  pupil 
is  a  space  in  which  to  note  instances  of  truancy  which 
have  been  verified,  and  also  absences  by  reason  of 
truancy.  This  book  is  not  only  convenient  for  refer- 
ence by  the  master  and  truant  officer,  but  it  enables 
the  teacher  to  report  the  naipes  and  and  residences  of 
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parents  with  the  names  of  truants,  without  going  to 
the  general  register  of  the  school. 

For  convenience  in  reporting  cases  for  investiga- 
tion, each  teacher  is  furnished  with  blank  cards,  indi- 
cating the  items  of  information  to  be  filled  in  for  the 
use  of  the  truant  officer. 

The  following  is  the  fgrm  of  the  Truant  Card:  — 


No. 

BIGELOW 

SCHOOL. 

Name 

Age 

Charge 

Parenti's  Name 

Residence 

Date 

Age 

Teacher 

St.,  Room  No. 

The  institution  to  which  convicted  truants  and  ab- 
sentees are  sent  is  the  House  for  the  Employment 
and  Refonuation  of  Juvenile  Ofienders,  on  Deer  Isl- 
and. This  reformatory  is  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Public  Institutions 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Board  which  has  the  charge 
of  all  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  maintained 
by  the  city.  The  whole  number  of  inmates,  May  1, 
1871,  was  307,  —  38  girls  and  269  boys,—  of  whom 
something  less  than  half  were  committed  for  truancy 
and  absenteeism.     The  number  committed  during  the 
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last  year  for  these  causes  was  79,  while  the  number 
committed  for  other  offences,  chiefly  that  of  vagrancy, 
was  135.  The  girls  constitute  a  separate  school  in 
a  separate  building ;  the  boys,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction, are  classified  in  four  schools.  In  my  visits 
to  this  institution  I  hav^  been  well  pleased  with  its 
management.  The  boys  and  girls  are  well  taught,  by 
eflicient  and  faithful  teach*s,  in  all  the  branches  of 
an  elementary  education.  So  far  as  their  progress  in 
book-learning  is  concerned,  they  are  quite  as  well  off 
here  as  they  would  be  in  the  public  schools,  even  if 
their  attendance  were  regular.  Boys  in  the  higher 
classes,  of  more  mature  age,  are  employed  for  six 
months  of  the  year  on  the  farm  and  other  out-door 
work,  and  for  the  other  six  months  they  are  in  attend- 
ance at  school,  while  the  younger  boys  are  retained 
in  the  school  throughout  the  year. 

^^  This  system,"  says  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  in  his  last  report,  ^*  combining  exercise  by 
manual  labor  with  study,  has  been  proved  most  serv- 
iceable and  conducive  to  health.  It  tends  to  develop 
muscular  strength,  while  it  renders  the  system  less 
liable  to  disease,  by  invigorating  and  improving  the 
vital  functions.''  And,  for  my  part,  I  believe  this 
alternation  of  labor  and  study  is  no  less  beneficial 
intellectually  and  morally  than  as  a  sanitary  provision. 
Indeed,  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  reformatory 
instrumentalities  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to 
their  regular  school  instruction,  the  girls  of  the  insti- 
tution are  taught  the  different  branches  of  house- 
work. 

In  speaking  of  the  results  of  the  instruction  in  these 
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refomaatoiy  schools,  in  his  last  report,  the  Superin- 
tendent says,  ^^  In  arithmetic,  writing,  and  vocal  mu- 
sic, the  boys  and  girls  seem  to  excel.  The  excellent 
corps  of  competent  teachers  have  been  constant  and 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  educate  and  improve  the 
minds  and  morals  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  chil- 
dren.^ 

Of  the  reformatory  success  of  the  system  pursued, 
the  Superintendent  makes  this  important  statement: 
^  In  regard  to  the  children,  we  have  one  fact  to  record, 
which  is  very  encouraging.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
any  of  them  ever  return  to  this  Island.^^  This  we 
attribute  not  only  to  the  moral  and  religious  influences 
exerted  over  them,  but  to  the  common-school  traini^ig 
they  receive. 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

While  the  truant  law,  since  its  restoration  early  in 
1867,  has  continued  to  be  executed  with  increasing 
vigor  and  benefit,  the  act  of  1866,  concerning  neg- 
lected children,  which  originated  with  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  this  Board,  remained  unadopted  by  the  City 
Council  for  four  years.  At  length  a  hearing  on  the 
subject  before  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction 
having  been  granted,  an  ordinance  adopting  the  new 
law  was  reported  and  passed  in  July,  1870. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act  and  ordi- 
nance:— 

[Chap.  283.J 

"  An  Act  concerning  the  Care  and  Educatipn  of  Neglected 
Children.    Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows :  — 

"  Sect.  1.  Each  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  this  Common- 
wealth is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  all  needful 
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provisions  and  arrangements  concerning  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who,  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness  or 
other  vices  of  parents,  or  from  orphanage,  are  suffered  to  be  grow- 
ing up  without  salutary  parental  control  and  education,  or  in  cir- 
cumstances exposing  them  to  lead  idle  and  dissolute  lives ;  and 
may  also  make  all  such  by-laws  and  ordinances  respecting  such 
children,  as  shall  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and 
the  good  order  of  such  city  or  town ;  provided^  that  said  by-laws 
and  ordinances  shall  be  approved  by  the  supreme  judicial  court,  or 
any  two  justices  thereof,  and  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

"  Sectt.  2.  The  mayor  and  alderermen  of  cities  and  the  selectmen 
of  towns  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  sev- 
erally appoint  suitable  persons  to  make  complaints  in  case  of  vio- 
lations of  such  ordinances  or  by-laws  as  may  be  adopted,  who  alone 
shall  be  authorized  to  make  complaints  under  the  authority  of  this 
act: 

"  Sectt.  3.  When  it  shall  be  proved  to  any  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  or  judge  or  justice  of  a  municipal  or  police  court,  or  to  any 
trial  justice,  that  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  reason 
of  orphanage  or  of  the  neglect,  crime,  drunkenness,or  other  vice  of 
parents,  is  growing  up  without  education  or  salutary  control,  and 
in  circumstances  exposing  said  child  t<^  an  idle  and  dissolute  life, 
any  judge  or  justice  aforesaid  shall  have  power  to  order  said  child 
to  such  institution  of  instruction  or  other  place  that  may  be  as-' 
signed  for  the  purpose,  as  provided  in  this  act,  by  the  authorities 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  child  may  reside,  for  such  term 
of  time  as  said  judge  or  justice  may  deem  expedient,  not  extend- 
ing beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  for  males,  or  eighteen 
years  for  females,  to  be  there  kept,  educated  and  cared  for  accord- 
ing to  law. 

"  Sect.  4.  Whenever  it  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
parents  of  any  child  committed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  have  reformed  and  are  leading  orderly  and  industrious  lives, 
and  are  in  a  condition  to  exercise  salutary  parental  control  over 
their  children,  and  to  provide  them  with  proper  education  and 
employment;  or  whenever  said  parents  being  dead,  any  person 
may  offer  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  care,  nurture  and  edu- 
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cation  of  such  child  as  will  conduce  to  the  public  welfare,  and  will 
give  satisfactory  security  for  the  performance  of  the  same,  then 
the  directors,  trustees,  overseers,  or  other  board  having  charge 
of  the  institution  to  which  sdid  child  piay  be  committed,  may  dis- 
charge said  child  to  the  parents  or  to  the  party  making  provision 
for  the  care  of  the  child  as  aforesaid. 

"  Sect.  5.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  seven  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  shall  not  apply  to,  nor  have 
effect  within,  the  city  of  Boston,  after  the  passage  of  this  act." 
[''Approved  May  29,  1866."] 

"CITY    OF    BOSTON. 

"An  Ordinance  providing  por  the  Care  and  Education  op 
Neglected  Children. 

"Be  it  ordained,  etc.,  cw  follows: — 

"  Sect.  1.  The  House  of  Employment  and  Reformation  of  Juve- 
nile Offenders  is  hereby  assigned  and  provided  as  the  place  to  which 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  living  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
in  the  condition  described  in  chapter  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
of  the  Acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  shall  be 
sent  by  any  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  or  Municipal  Courts, 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  of  the  ofl3cers  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  under  the  second  section  of  said  chapter  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three;  and  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Public 
Institutions  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  control  over  the 
children  sent  to  said  institution  as  herein  provided,  that  they  have 
and  exercise  over  children  sentenced  and  committed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  one  hundred  and  eightj'-two  of  the  Acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five."  [^'Approved  June  7, 
1870."] 

Section  five  of  the  above  act  has  ah*eady  been 
referred  to  as  having  been  the  means  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  truant  law  in  Boston  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ordinance  adopting 
the  act  should  not  have  designated  some  school  or 
institution  other  than  the  House  of  Reformation  at 
Deer  Island,  to  which  the  children  intended  to  be 
benefited  by  the  act  should  be  sent.  For  this  insti- 
tution, excellent  as  it  is  admitted  to  be,  is  neverthe- 
less penal  and  reformatory  in  its  character.  It  is 
intended  wholly  and  solely  for  juvenile  delinquents. 
It  is  not  intended  for  children  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  no  offence  against  the  law,  and  such  is  the 
class  of  children  whom  the  act  concerns.  These 
children  are  not  regarded  as  law-breakers.  They  are 
charged  with  no  crime.  They  are  not  to  be  put  on 
trial  for  any  alleged  offence.  They  are  simply  children 
suffering  from  neglect^  in  circumstances  exposing  them 
to  ignorance  and  crime.  These  circumstances  are 
not  of  their  making;  they  are  not  to  blame  for  them. 
It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  surrounded  by  them, 
and  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  rescue  themselves  from 
them.  This  law  is  designed  to  come  to  their  relief, 
not  to  punish  or  to  reform  them,  but  to  give  them  the 
nurture,  care,  and  education  of  a  home  and  a  school. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  act  provides  neither  for  the  trial, 
conviction,  or  sentence  of  a  child.  It  provides  that 
inquiry  be  made  respecting  his  circumstances  of 
neglect  and  exposure,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  such 
as  are  described  in  the  law,  he  is  to  be  removed  from 
them  and  placed  in  a  better  situation.  It  is  a  benefi- 
cent provision  of  law,  intended  not  for  sinners  but  for 
the  sinned-against. 

This  being  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  law,  it  seems 
an  incongruity  to  place  the  intended  beneficiaries  of 
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it  in  an  institution  which  has  the  character  of  a  penal 
reformatory,  however  good  it  may  be  of  its  class. 
Not  that  many  of  this  suffering  class  would  not  be  bet- 
ter off  in  such  an  institution  than  in  their  present  des- 
titution and  desolation;  but  such  a  destination  is  not 
appropriate  and  reasonable,  and  if  adhered  to,  will, 
it  is  feared,  defeat  the  objects  of  the  act.  Public  sen- 
timent will  not  be  likely  to  favor  its  execution  on  this 
basis.  In  fact,  this  arrangement  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  cause  of  the  hesitation  and  delay  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  since  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
of  adoption. 

As  yet  but  little  progress  in  this  direction  is  to 
be  reported;  however  a  beginning  has  been  made, 
and  in  such  matters  it  is  the  first  steps  that  cost. 
When  I  remember  the  delays  and  obstacles  the  exe- 
cution of  the  truant  law  has  overcome,  I  have  strong 
hopes  that  this  good  supplement  to  it  will  ultimately 
triumph  over  the  diflScultie^  which  impede  its  opera- 
tion. One  of  the  truant  officers  has  made  complaints  in 
eight  cases  under  this  law.  These  cases  were  brought 
before  the  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Boston;  four  of  the  children 
were  allowed  to  remain  onprohationy  that  is,  the  par- 
ents were  considered  to  be  on  probation;  and  four 
were  sent  to  the  House  of  Reformation  on  Deer 
Island. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  the  complaint,  war- 
rant and  mittimus  used  in  the  proceedings  in  connec- 
tion with  these  cases:  — 
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[Complaint] 

To  Justice 

of  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  of  the 

City  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  one  of  the  persons 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  said  City  to  make  com- 
plaints under  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  concerning  the  Care 
and  Education  of  Neglected  Children, 

in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
on  oath  complains 
That 


of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  a  minor  living  with  Parents 
to  wit : 

and  all  living  and  residing  in  the  said  City  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
Southern  District  thereof,  is  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of 

age,  and  that  said  child,  by  reason  of  the  unlawful  and  wilfUl 
neglect,  crime,  drunkenness  and  vice  of  Parents,  is  growing  up 
without  education  and  salutary  control,  and  in  and  under  circum- 
stances exposing  said  child  to  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  to  the 
great  injury  and  detriment  of  said  child,  against  public  policy, 
good  morals,  and  good  manners,  and 


against  the  peace  of  said  Commonwealth,  and  the  form  of  the  Stat- 
ute, and  the  By-laws  of  said  City  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 


Suffolk,  to  wrr: 

Taken  and  sworn  to,  this  day  of  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  tJiousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
Before  me 

{Justice  of  said 
Municipal  Court. 
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[Warrant] 

Suffolk,  to  wit  : 
To  either  of  the  Constables  of  the  City  of  Boston^  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  said  City,  to  make  complaints  under 
the  Laws  of  the  CommonweaXih  concerning  the  Care  and  Educor 
turn  of  Neglected  CJuldren. 

Greeting. 

These  are  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  command  you,  and  each  of  you,  upon  sight  hereof,  to  take 
and  bring  before  a  Jnstice  of  the 

Municipal  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
within  and  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  at  the  Municipal  Court  Room 
in  said  Southern  District,  the  bod        of 


of  Boston  aforesaid,  a  minor  if   he  be 

found  within  your  precinct,  to  answer  to  the  Commonwealth,  on  the 
complaint  of  of  said  Boston,  one  of 

the  persons  appointed  as  aforesaid  to  make  complaints  concerning 
the  Care  and  Education  of  Neglected  Children,  this  day  made  on 
oath,  before  said  Justice  of  the  said  Court,  that  the  said 


at  said  Boston  and  in  said  Southern  District,  is  a  child  less  than 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is,  by  reason  of  the  unlawftil  and  wilful 
neglect,  crime,  drunkenness,  and  vice  of  said  child's  parents,  grow- 
ing up  ^without  education  and  salutary  control,  under  the  circum- 
stances exposing  said  child  to  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  against  the 
peace  of  said  Commonwealth,  and  the  form  of  the  Statute,  and  of 
the  By-laws  of  the  City  of  Boston,  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided.   Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril. 

WrrNESS  my  hand  and  seal  at  Boston,  in  said  Southern  District, 
this  day  of  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy 

{Justice  of  said 
Municipal  Court. 
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[Mitttmai.]  , 

Suffolk,  to  wit  : 

To  either  of  the  Constables  of  the  City  of  Boston  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  said  City^  to  make  complaints  under 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  concerning  the  Care  and  Educa- 
tion of  Neglected  Children^  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
House  for  the  Employment  and  BefomuUion  of  Juvenile  Offend^ 
era  in  said  City. 

Gbeetiko. 

These  Kte  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
8E1T8,  to  command  you,  and  each  of  you.  Constables,  persons 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  said  City,  to  make  com- 
plaints as  aforesaid,  forthwith  to  convey  and  deliver  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Superintendent  of  said  House,  the  body  of 

of  and  living  in  said  City  of  Boston,  a  minor,  who 
now  stands  convicted  before 

a  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  of  being  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 

and  growing  up,  by  reason  of  the  unlawful  and  wilful  neglect, 
crime,  drunkenness  and  vice  of  Parents,  without  education  and 
salutary  control,  and  in  and  under  circumstances  exposing  said 
child  to  an  idle  and  dissolute  life,  in  said  Southern  District,  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  the  statute  and  the  By-laws  of  said  City  in 
such  case  made  and  provided. 

And  it  appearing  to  our  said  Justice,  in  his  discretion,  that  the 
said  is  a  proper  subject  for  com- 

mittal to  said  House  for  the  Employment  and  Reformation  of 
Juvenile  Offenders  in  said  City ;  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  said 
Justice,  that  the  said  be  committed  to 

said  House  for  the  term  of  f^om  the  date  hereof, 

there  to  be  kept,  governed,  educated,  and  cared  for  according  to 
law.    And  make  return  of  this  precept,  with  your  doings  thereon. 

And  you,  the  said  Superintendent,  are  hereby  commanded  to 
receive  the  said  into  your  custody  in  said 

House,  and  there  safely  keep  until  the  expiration  of 

the  term  aforesaid,  or  he  be  otherwise  discharged  in  due  course  of 
law.    Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril. 
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Witness,  my  hand  and  seal,  at  the  City  of  Boston,  and  in  said 
Soathem  District,  this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

(      Justice  of  mid 
\  Municipal  Court. 


In  the  regulations  respecting  the  duties  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  he  is  required  to  make 
investigations  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
children  of  the  city  who  are  not  attending  the  public 
schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  reasons, 
and  to  suggest  and  apply  the  remedies.  It  is  in  obe- 
dience to  this  requirement,  that  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
incumbent  on  me  to  lay  before  the  Board,  at  different 
times,  information  somewhat  in  detail  respecting  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  different  agencies  de- 
signed to  compel  attendance  at  school.  Acting  in 
the  same  line  of  duty,  I  have  for  eight  or  ten  years 
very  carefully  superintended  the  taking  of  the  school 
census,  in  the  month  of  May,  that  we  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  actual  number  of  persons  of  school  age, 
residing  in  the  city.  The  summary  of  statistics  at 
the  beginning  of  this  report  show  what  this  number 
was  found  to  be  last  May  [45,970],  and  also  the  ratio 
which  the  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  our  schools  bears  to  this  number  [78].  This  ratio 
is  not  so  high  as  could  be  desired,  and  not  so  high  as 
I  hope  to  see  it  raised;  and  yet  it  is  already  far  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  large  city  within  my  knowledge. 

This  favorable  showing  is  doubtless  the  combined 
result,  not  merely  of  the  agencies  which  I  have  here 
described,  however  important  and  desirable  they  may 
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be  considered,  but  also  of  the  operation  of  other  causes, 
among  which  I  regard  as  by  far  the  most  powerful, 
the  liberal  scale  on  which  our  system  of  public  schools 
is  conducted,  as  to  accommodations,  the  character  of 
the  teachers^  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  af- 
forded. And  the  reason  why  we  can  aflford  to  main- 
tain our  schools  on  a  liberal  scale  is,  that  the  large 
mass  of  our  tax-paying  citizens,  I  mean  especiaUy 
that  class  of  citizens  who  possess  the  means  of  paying 
the  tuition  of  their  children  at  first-class  private 
schools,  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools. 
If  the  schools  were  not  kept  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  this  class  of  parents  would  withdraw 
their  children,  and  place  them  in  private  schools. 
But  this  would  cost  them  more  than  the  taxes  required 
to  keep  up  the  public  schools  to  a  high  standard. 
And  when  parents  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  their 
daily  labor  see  the  door  of  the  school  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  well-to-do  go,  wide  open  for  the  admission 
of  their  own  children,  they  will  make  great  and  will- 
ing sacrifices  to  secure  to  them  the  advantage  of 
attendance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Septembeb,  1871. 
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TdtiUs  showing  the  nwnber  of  UacKer$  ofeinfh  sex,  in  ihe  different  grades  of 
schools,  August  81,  1871. 

BEGIJLAB    TEACHERS. 


Schools. 


Latin  School 

En^h  High  School 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

Highlands  High  School  • 

Dorchester  High  School 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools • 

licensed  Minors'  School 

Deaf-Mnte  School 

Eyening  Drawing-School 

Evening  Schools 

Kindergarten  School 


Totals. 


liftlet.      FenulM.       TotaL 


128 


12 

•  •  •  • 

12 

14 

•  •  •  • 

14 

1 

20 

21 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

6 

65 

887 

452 

•  •  •  • 

827 

827 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

9 

• .  •  • 

9 

20 

79 

99 

•  •  •  • 

-1 

1 

828  951 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 


SODOOIdS. 


Vocal  and  Physical  Coltnre :  all  the  Schools,  •  • 
Military  Drill :  Latin,  Eng.  High  and  Highlands 

Drawing :  High  and  Grammar  Schools 

French:  High  Schools 

German :  Girls'  High  and  Normal 

HhsIc  :  High,  Grammar  and  Primary 

Sewing :  Grammar  Schools 


Totals 


ICalet.      Females.      Total. 


17 


20 


1 
1 
5 
4 
2 
6 
20 


88 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annuai  Retwms,  February,  1871. 


BCBOOLB. 


Latin • 

English  High 

Girls'  High  &  Nonnid 
Roxbuiy  High. •••••• 

Dorchester  High 

Totals 


95 
255 
72 
80 
54 


506 


14 
84 

26 

12 

8 


94 


Average  whole 
number. 


254 
442 

90 
50 


886 


550 

126 

82 


768 


254 
442 
550 
216 
182 


1,594 


S 


« 


245 
485 
520 
208 
118 


1,526 


68 


97.0 
98.8 
95.0 
97.0 
90.0 


18 
8 
8 


95.4   5 


12 


12 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns,  August,  1871. 


iCHOOLI. 


Latin  School 

Eng.  High  School .  • . 
Girls'  High  &  Normal 

Highlands  High 

Dorchester  High  . . . 

Totals 


78 


t 


158 
86 

281 

44 

5 


469 


Average  whole 
number. 


218 
407 

77 
44 


741 


488 

104 

76 


667 


218 
407 

488 
181 
119 


1,408 


« 


199 
894 
457 
174 
110 


1,884 


« 


74 


&< 


1 


I 


II 


98.0 
96.8 
94.0 
96.2 
91.9 


10 
6 


17 
3 
3 


94.8 


15 


23 
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I 
I 


IS 

I. 
i 


I 

I- 


^ 


*1X.8I 


9    S 


a  •  «  s 


«  8  d 


a  s 


'OtSI 


u  ^ 


2(  ;;  s  a 


ss'--s»-:3s 


-6MI 


^    JSi 


a»i5a'^;sa«ssTS3s 


'898X 


SS'^liJ^a***?;**- 


a  s 


*xmi 


8    9    8 


00    e<    *o 


-8961 


8   $^ 


S    S 


*fiedi 


-  9  •  a 


jf    flo     CO    d     eo    ^ 


T98X 


«    «    «p    o 


*898l 


ss  •  s 


-«98I 


r^      eO      O      00      iH      O      M 


*I09I 


^     «p     «     eo 


*a98i 


*699I 


*•  s  •  a 


M     le     eo     <H     o 


'999X 


fe-    ^    n    o 


*Z.fi9X 


a  -^ 


*9fi9X 


O     flO     o     g 


»*      M      O 


*998X 


"TfiSX 


*8fi8X 


*«98X 


•X99X 


*afi8X 


eo     M     o 


•efsx 


•OT8X 


•AT8X 


feo      M      ^      »* 


•©tsx 


•flwl 


•fWX 


I 

I 

•3  a  f  5  I" 

-<t  9  m  »  C 


a-  »• 


lH       lH       Ok 


->       «       g 


li 
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OBAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
Sismi-Annual  RetumSf  February,   1871. 


BCBOOLS. 


Adams 

Bigelow 

Bowditcb   .... 

-  Bowdotn 

BoylBton 

Brimmer 

Chapman    .... 

Comina 

Dearborn   .... 

Dudley 

Dwlght 

Eliot 

Everett 

ByereU  (Dorotev 

Franldln 

Ghlbeon 

Hancock 

Hania 

Lawrenoe  .... 




216 
64 

823 
805 
6U 
219 
127 
471 
814 
887 
433 
764 

40 
818 

24 
690 

81 
425 


86 
174 

69 
259 
264 
802 

74 
219 
469 
295 
290 
864 
366 

4: 

21 
509 

74 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boya. 


866 


213 
661 
801 
445 
884 

618 
764 


76 


75 


OlrlB. 


208 

587 
613 
205 

245 
888 
333 
850 

ni 

89 
664 

60 
886 

77 


Total 


637 
866 
687 
618 
418 
661 
646 
833 
717 
859 
618 
754 

ni 

186 
664 
136 
886 
162 
860 


<ii 


604 
888 
658 
474 
887 
631 
615 
768 
661 
889 
696 
723 
678 
167 
625 
118 
855 
130 


88 
18 
29 
89 
31 
80 
81 
65 
66 
29 
20 
81 
88 
19 
89 
18 
81 
18 


s 


880     20 


99.9 
95.4 
92.0 
92.0 
06.4 
94.0 
92.0 
92.2 
02.0 
06.6 
06.0 
05.4 
90.0 
04.0 
89.3 
06.3 
00.0 
97.6 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annuml  BetumSf  February^  1871  (eonUntte^, 


Schools. 


Lewis 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

Mayhew 

Mather 

llino* 

IS'orcroM    •  •  •  • 

FfaUUpt 

Pneoott 

Qolncy 

Eioe 

ShOTiin  .  ■  .  .  . 

ebnrtleff 

Stonghton  ,  ,  .  , 

TUeston 

Washington  .  .  . 

Wells 

Wlnthrop  .... 

Totals  .... 


906 

807 

807 

84 

66 

406 

123 

606 

830 

628 

670 

270 

U 

61 

161 

875 

037 


12,154 


230 

158 

230 

271 

10 

65 

842 

U2 

860 

320 

SCO 

6 

252 

6 

24 

273 

285 

711 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boys. 


256 
432 
831 
610 
100 
72 

681 
819 
660 
634 
866 

48 

47 

886 


8,667  10^ 


Girls. 


282 


177 


78 


670 


262 


320 
682 
60 
60 

478 
796 


9,436 


Total. 


487 
761 
608 
619 
173 
140 
679 
681 
681 
660 
634 
675 
682 
117 
97 
886 
473 
796 


19,883 


if 


464 

717 
481 
486 
158 
'l24 
668 
626 
644 
627 
605 
629 
542 
109 
89 
866 
452 
720 


18,686 


1,148 


91.0 
94.0 
94.6 
98.0 
88.3 
89.0 
97.5 
90.0 
94.0 
95.0 
95.8 
92.8 
98.6 
92.0 
90.2 
94.8 
96.0 
90.4 


93.2 


19 


6 
9 

7 

9 

4 

8 
10 

8 

7 

10 
10 

9 

8 

4 

2 

2  , 

7 
12 


283 


18 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  EetumSt  August^  1871. 


Schools. 

j 

1 

Average  whole  No. 

P  1 
1^ 

CI 

II 

^1 

A 

1 

1 

1     i 

at 

Boys. 

Oirla. 

Total. 

Adams   .••... 

144 

907 

840 

209 

549 

510 

89 

02.8 

4     6  1 

Bigelow 

144 

255 

880 

866 

815 

61 

94.1 

2   14  . 

Bowditoh 

211 

245 

.  • 

573 

678 

542 

n 

94.6 

4     91 

Bowdoin  •  •  •  .  . 

181 

220 

.  • 

509 

509 

460 

49 

00.0 

8     o'l 

Boylcton 

148 

185 

205 

210 

415 

ars 

87 

90.6 

1     8  1 

Brimmer  •  <  •  .  . 

902 

270 

873 

.  • 

678 

638 

85 

94.7 

2   11  . 

Chapmao 

12 

73 

2n 

217 

488 

448 

40 

91.0 

4     7  . 

Comina 

104 

104 

431 

859 

790 

738 

62 

94J 

6   10  1 

Dearboni  •  •  •  •  . 

203 

250 

874 

842 

716 

660 

66 

92.6 

1 

4   10  1 

Dorcheator  tMatrlei 

284 

284 

489 

601 

990 

888 

102 

88.4 

1   2S  . 

Dudley 

109 

144 

.  . 

248 

243 

216 

27 

88.0 

♦1 

8     4  1 

Dwlght 

104 

414 

570 

.  . 

576 

554 

22 

96.0 

2     8  . 

BUot 

280 

820 

m 

.  . 

773 

727 

46 

94.0 

2  11. 

Everett  .••••. 

106 

014 

625 

625 

502 

88 

94.1 

4  10  1 

Franklin 

822 

004 

• . 

623 

623 

575 

48 

92.1 

4  10  1 

Hanoock    •  •  •  •  . 

880 

873 

.  890 

890 

841 

40 

94.0 

6  18  1 

Lawrence*  •  .  •  . 

202 

824 

874 

.  . 

874 

841 

88 

96.2 

i  12  . 

Lewli 

173 

184 

275 

238 

613 

478 

85 

92.6 

1  . 

B  e  1 

Lincoln 

132 

71 

443 

809 

752 

607 

55 

92.0 

1  10   1 

Lyman  • 

188 

202 

826 

178 

504 

467 

87 

92.7 

i    7   1 

Hayhew 

212 

248 

606 

•  . 

505 

454 

61 

88.8 

I    9  . 

Nororoaa 

230 

250 

•  . 

700 

700 

675 

25 

96.0 

S   11    1 

FhiUipa 

05 

180 

002 

.  • 

002 

541 

61 

80.6 

2    8  . 

Preeoott 

240 

402 

295 

250 

651 

506 

45 

91.5 

1    7   1 

Qoincy 

103 

243 

048 

.  . 

649 

618 

81 

95.1 

1  10  . 

Rice 

235 

600 

659 

.  . 

559 

526 

88 

03.3 

I  10  . 

Sherwln 

808 

877 

4U 

835 

746 

604 

62 

92.7 

4   U   1 

Shortleir 

214 

270 

.  . 

614 

614 

651 

63 

91.0 

4     8  1 

Washington.  .  •  . 

84 

74 

241 

.  . 

2U 

224 

17 

02.0 

1    9  . 

Weil* 

101 

220 

•  • 

474 

474 

448 

28 

04.0 

.    .    i 

1  e  1 

Wlnthrop 

878 

708 

714 

714 

6£7 

77 

88.8 
92.8 

37 

.    .    1 
19  low 

i  IS  1 

Totala  .... 

0250 

8067 

10,178 

9119 

19,297 

17,939 

1858 

»S1» 

1  1 

►  Female  l*rinclpal. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


TabU  tkowfng  the  wumbtr  qf  PupiU  in  each  OIom,  the  number  of  the  d^fereiU  agety 

at%d 

Scnoou. 

i 

5 

1 

1 

j 

\ 

1 

It 

i 

1 

r 

1. 
f 

1 

F 

!■ 

Adam/.  .  . 

87 

00 

76 

98 

96 

101 

626 

1 

60 

138 

222 

79 

86 

Bigelow   .  . 

68 

66 

106 

201 

216 

281 

861 

8 

167 

297 

264 

88 

67 

Bowdltch    . 

82 

80 

47 

88 

164 

210 

6n 

96 

219 

177 

61 

2r 

Bowdoin*.  . 

46 

91 

101 

90 

94 

99 

621 

77 

168 

.168 

60 

68 

Boylston  .  . 

00 

00 

74 

74 

84 

178 

410 

102 

160 

116 

22 

T 

Brimmer.  . 

40 

64 

167 

143 

122 

166 

6n 

126 

217 

209 

67 

46 

Chapman    . 

28 

84 

122 

110 

118 

169 

676 

94 

160 

198 

98 

20 

Oomins    .  . 

48 

91 

108 

116 

167 

180 

no 

72 

266 

256 

88 

88 

Dearborn    . 

82 

81 

96 

96 

101 

201 

667 

61 

234 

248 

69 

60 

Dorch.  DiBt. 

95 

161 

180 

186 

286 

169 

1016 

104 

822 

848 

141 

08 

Dudley    .  . 

40 

27 

26 

87 

41 

66 

227 

26 

66 

87 

28 

29 

Dwight    .  . 

44 

96 

98 

102 

UO 

164 

608 

98 

186 

172 

92 

66 

EUot  .... 

89 

103 

90 

90 

201 

214 

787 

166 

278 

211 

64 

24 

Ererett    .  . 

67 

91 

86 

136 

161 

161 

608 

90 

176 

223 

104 

87 

Franklin.  . 

86 

99 

82 

81 

166 

203 

666 

06 

228 

218 

86 

68 

Hancock  .  . 

47 

49 

184 

212 

187 

180 

860 

160 

856 

252 

69 

28 

Lawrence   . 

48 

60 

96 

210 

226 

221 

846 

12 

171 

290 

276 

61 

86 

Lewis  .  .  . 

60 

61 

66 

108 

98 

111 

484 

62 

166 

161 

60 

46 

Lincoln    .  . 

80 

106 

97 

112 

167 

179 

760 

130 

266 

239 

n 

42 

Lyman     ,*, 

47 

66 

81 

84 

108 

131 

607 

66 

167 

201 

66 

28 

Mayhew  .  . 

76 

46 

42 

41 

128 

168 

499 

70 

192 

170 

48 

21 

Korcross.  . 

82 

62 

106 

119 

171 

186 

666 

112 

264 

210 

64 

88 

FhUUps    .  . 

44 

61 

148 

112 

109 

186 

696 

91 

210 

214 

60 

20 

Presoott  .  . 

28 

49 

101 

109 

100 

187 

674 

121 

162 

174 

66 

49 

Qolncy.    .  . 

42 

102 

92 

100 

164 

168 

648 

128 

244 

203 

66 

18 

Rice  ...  . 

48 

42 

96 

88 

176 

189 

682 

104 

226 

210 

71 

21 

Sherwln  .  . 

78 

112 

111 

100 

110 

168 

678 

98 

269 

234 

61 

20 

ShnrUoff.    . 

40 

44 

99 

109 

106 

192 

689 

94 

202 

189 

60 

41 

Washington 

17 

10 

88 

60 

60 

68 

223 

26 

80 

87 

16 

16 

Wells    .  .  . 

82 

41 

49 

90 

99 

147 

458 

67 

140 

160 

68 

42 

Wlnthrop    . 

66 

81 

109 

102 

167 

286 

789 

111 

238 

246 

102 

87 

Total.  . 

1499 

2072 

2940 

8347 

4203 

6167 

19^218 

81 

2946 

6544 

6812 

2072 

1263 
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ANNUAL   SCHOOL  REPOBT. 


DORCHESTER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  pupiU  in  each   Ckus,  the  number  of 

ihe  different  ages,  and  the  whole  number  in  each  Oramma/r 

School,   February  28,   1871. 


t 

es 

S 

^ 

S 

s 

Schools. 

1 

i 
1 

< 

3 

1 

§ 

5 
1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.• 

1 

2 
I 

i 

1 

i 

s 

02 

i 

u 
o 

C 

00 

1 

1 

s 

i 

1 

BvereU 

186 

87 

10 

40 

44 

60 

46 

,    , 

196 

2 

88 

56 

68 

30 

12 

aibflon 

136 

27 

17 

18 

80 

20 

26 

26 

131 

10 

88 

61 

17 

15 

Harrte 

162 

38 

18 

81 

26 

27 

24 

84 

156 

10 

61 

61 

26 

18 

Kather 

173 

36 

9 

83 

18 

37 

60 

83 

189 

19 

71 

66 

20 

14 

MlDOt 

140 

85 

7 

11 

26 

18 

46 

94 

181 

10 

84 

46 

23 

18 

Stonghton    .  .  . 

117 

24 

18 

18 

21 

19 

17 

22 

116 

4 

42 

44 

17 

8 

TUetton 

•7 

32 

16 

15 

15 

16 

20 

20 

100 

6 

8 

18 
104 

31 
i 

822 

28 
3« 

9 
141 

13 

Totate    .  .  . 

31 

1001 

220 

06 

161 

180 

186 

236 

169 

1016 

98 
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6BAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

TabU  showing  the  number  of  PupiU  in  ectch  OIoMj  the  number  of  the  diJiaraU  agtt,  and 
the  whole  numberin  each  Grammar  Schoclt  AnguHy  1871. 


8CH0OUI. 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

m 

1 

1 

•0  B 

1. 

la 

1 

as 

n 

I. 

r 

{ 

l_ 

Adama.  .  . 

84 

65 

00 

106 

02 

02 

469 

. 

54 

102 

116 

86 

21 

BIgelow   .  . 

45 

60 

88 

181 

106 

960 

828 

178 

996 

230 

82 

84 

Boivdilch    . 

80 

77 

46 

88 

172 

176 

689 

104 

905 

157 

88 

88 

Bowdotn  .  . 

89 

00 

00 

09 

06 

102 

616 

76 

160 

150 

52 

66 

Boytoton  .  . 

.  . 

.  . 

62 

76 

76 

160 

878 

85 

164 

05 

19 

6 

Brimmer.  . 

41 

89 

120 

87 

122 

179 

688 

118 

904 

159 

66 

48 

Chapmmn    . 

22 

18 

100 

06 

84 

196 

684 

06 

160 

178 

52 

69 

Comlns    .  . 

45 

n 

156 

160 

901 

181 

769 

100 

286 

250 

74 

80 

Dearborn    . 

71 

76 

00 

06 

183 

904 

670 

.   • 

67 

227 

256 

61 

60 

Doroh.  Dial. 

04 

127 

148 

164 

247 

241 

1016 

186 

884 

842 

141 

61 

Dudley    .  . 

24 

28 

25 

27 

88 

68 

100 

84 

62 

64 

25 

94 

85 

87 

28 

89 

62 

108 

200 

66 

02 

77 

87 

86 

Eliot.  .  .  . 

82 

79 

88 

86 

108 

220 

708 

12 

170 

961 

180 

47 

94 

EvereU    .  . 

64 

18 

17 

88 

02 

T7 

961 

84 

78 

64 

88 

61 

FranUin.  . 

88 

00 

48 

89 

76 

114 

874 

68 

05 

116 

83 

eo 

Hancock  .  . 

44 

46 

176 

175 

187 

188 

816 

11 

215 

909 

211 

80 

40 

Lawronee  . 

88 

68 

66 

182 

102 

217 

788 

10 

174 

998 

228 

40 

94 

Lewis  .  .  . 

66 

00 

05 

08 

06 

46 

473 

88 

150 

186 

50 

61 

linooln    .  . 

76 

03 

88 

141 

157 

176 

781 

121 

275 

218 

74 

46 

Lyman     .  . 

86 

47 

67 

77 

04 

182 

443 

.  . 

67 

154 

187 

56 

20 

Mayhcw  .  . 

69 

84 

80 

88 

124 

169 

468 

81 

151 

158 

64 

18 

Norcroea.  . 

80 

45 

82 

07 

148 

248 

640 

110 

256 

200 

80 

88 

Phimpa    .  . 

89 

45 

140 

08 

108 

106 

586 

.  . 

78 

185 

168 

89 

21 

Prewott  .  . 

64 

42 

85 

60 

42 

85 

828 

108 

155 

46 

20 

,  , 

Qdncy    .  . 

27 

77 

06 

08 

144 

161 

608 

183 

217 

107 

28 

10 

Eice  .... 

87 

14 

25 

82 

80 

104 

801 

75 

107 

70 

80 

18 

Bherwin  .  . 

63 

87 

100 

06 

96 

810 

752 

132 

304 

225 

65 

25 

Bhnrtieff.   . 

88 

87 

90 

90 

196 

149 

600 

00 

235 

168 

46 

47 

Waatdngton 

16 

18 

86 

42 

59 

67 

233 

.  . 

41 

70 

83 

24 

16 

Wella   .  .  . 

26 

38 

87 

102 

91 

135 

429 

68 

111 

150 

56 

48 

Winthrop   . 

48 

42 

46 

50 

97 

171 

450 

82 

160 

112 

45 

50 

Total.  . 

1205 

1658 

2417 

2802 

8768 

4779 

16714 

as 

8027 

6047 

6941 

1606 

1110 
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ANNUAL  SCHOOL  BEFOBT. 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS.  —  DORCHESTER. 
Semi'AnnwjU  Beium$,  August,  1871. 


flOBOOLI. 


Atherton  •• 
Everett. . . . 
Gibson  •  •  •  < 
Harris  •••. 
Mather.... 

Minot 

Stoughton . 
Tileston... 


Average  whole 
Dunher. 


22 
96 
46 
66 
108 
68 
45 
46 


14 
108 
50 
77 
85 
64 
67 
41 


199 
96 
145 
188 
127 
112 
87 


S 

n 


180 

85 

• 

130 
169 
113 
104 
79 


n 


si 


78.0 
90.7 
89.0 
89.8 
89.4 
89.0 
92.1 
90.1 


!♦ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


I 


Totals 284  284     489 


501 


990  888    102     88.4     8 


•  Female  Prindpal. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  PupHs  in  each  Class,  the  mmber  ofihe  dijfemU 
ages,  ana  the  whole  number  in  each  Qra/rMnar  School,  August,  1871. 


Schools. 

1 

1 

20 

1 

02 

ii 

i 

o 

p. 

II 

i 

3 

Eyerett  .. 

18 

35 

28 

48 

51 

200 

.. 

55 

61 

62 

15 

7 

Gibson*  . . 

8 

5 

19 

23 

32 

39 

126 

1 

15 

41 

42 

15 

IS 

Harris  ... 

28 

25 

27 

24 

32 

83 

164 

•• 

12 

54 

57 

36 

5 

Mather  ... 

10 

30 

16 

84 

54 

51 

195 

1 

20 

66 

«9 

28 

11 

Minot .... 

9 

17 

14 

25 

46 

26 

187 

.. 

20 

53 

44 

11 

9 

Stoughton 

16 

17 

21 

17 

17 

25 

118 

.  . 

1 

84 

44 

27 

7 

Tileston . . 

10 

13 

11 

18 

18 

16 

81 

•• 

13 

25 

24 

9 

10 

Totals.. 

94 

127 

143 

164 

247 

241 

1016 

2 

186 

384 

342 

141 

61 

•  Orammar  olau  of  Atherton  reckoned  with  the  Olbeon. 
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GRAMMAB    SCHOOLS. 

TaiU  showing  the  number  of  Teachers,  the  average  whole  number  of  PupHs, 
and  the  average  number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher  (not  counting  the  masters* 
head  assistants  in  the  districts  exclusive  of  Dorchester')  in  each  Grammar 
School  for  the  half  year  ending  February  28, 1871. 


Schools. 

it 

1^ 

S3 

BCHOOLS. 

it 

1 

j|3 

Adams 

Bigelow  .... 
Bowditch . . . 
Bowdoin  ... 
Boylston  ... 
Brimmer  . . . 
Chapman . . . 

Comins 

Dearborn  .. 
Dorch'rDis. 

Dudley 

Dwight 

EUot 

Everett 

Franklin  ... 

12 
18 
16 
12 
11 
16 
12 
15 
15 
81 
6 
13 
15 
15 
15 
14 

587 
856 
587 
513 
418 
661 
546 
838 
717 
1,001 
359  • 
618 
754 
711 
664 
675 

48.8 
50.0 
41.9 
46.8 
41.8 
44.0 
49.6 
59.5 
51.2 
32.2 
71.8 
51.5 
53.8 
50.7 
47.4 
51.9 

Hancock .... 
Lawrence  •• 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

Mayhew.... 
Norcross .... 

Phillips 

Prescott  .... 

Quincy 

Rice 

Shurtleff 

Washington . 

Wells 

Winthrop . . . 

18 
17 
11 
15 
12 
18 
14 
13 
13 
15 
15 
13 
6 
11 
18 

886 
850 
487 
761 
508 
519 
679 
581 
581 
660 
634 
583 
386 
473 
796 

52.1 
53.1 

48.7 
54.3 
46.1 
43.2 
52.2 
48.4 
48.4 
47.1 
43.8 
48.5 
77.2 
47.3 
46.8 

Sherwin.... 

Totals 

489 

19,833 

45.1 
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ANNUAL  SCHOOL  REPORT. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Semi- Annual  Returns,  February,  1871. 


Districts. 


Average  whole 
number 


Boys.  OirlB.  Total. 


iii 


13 


Adsms  .  •  •  • 
Bigelow  .  .  . 
.  Bowditoh  .  .  . 
Bowdoln  .  .  • 
Boylston  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  .  . 
Chapman  .  .  . 
Comlns  .  •  ■  • 
Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dorchester  •  . 
Dwighfc  .... 

Eliot 

Everett  .... 
Franklin  .  •  . 
Hanoook  .  .  . 
Lawrence.  .  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  .... 
Lyman  .... 
Mayhew  .  .  . 
Norcross  .  .  . 
Phillips  .... 
Presoott  .  .  . 
Qnincy  .... 

Bice 

Shnrtleff  .  .  . 
Washington     . 

Wells 

Wlnthrop.  .  . 
Training  School 

Totals.  .  .  . 


430 
S21 
227 
167 
242 
278 


430 
117 
469 
370 
160 
308 
405 
218 
274 
200 
200 
105 
170 
200 
255 
258 
818 
843 
272 
182 
21 


128 
818 
288 
270 
148 
286 
174 
400 
867 
400 
145 
811 
266 
162 
406 

811 
178 
112 

85 
647 

00 
200 


214 
845 
200 
188 
26 


788 
468 
606 
306 
478 
462 
1,017 
780 


770 
636 
821 
880 
406 
420 
447 
818 
286 
712 
278 
400 
468 
482 
488 
688 
562 
870 
47 


878 
671 
416 
468 
884 
482 
412 
001 
600 
710 
241 
728 
404 
202 
841 
472 
883 
408 
204 
256 
687 
245 
868 
417 
430 
886 
628 
527 
887 
46 


81 
62 
87 
48 
21 
46 
40 

116 
00 

120 
21 
47 
41 
20 
48 


91.5 
01.2 
91.7 
89.8 
92.7 
90.9 
91.9 
88.8 
88.2 
85.0 
0L6 
98.9 
92.5 
91.1 
93.7 
94.0 
80.4 
00.8 
02.7 
80.4 
06.4 
88i) 
80.4 
01.2 
88.0 
80.7 
01.4 
98.6 
90.6 
96.0 


240 
432 
290 
284 
197 
290 
272 
528 
366 
404 
166 
420 
276 
168 
686 
280 
236 
270 
160 
140 
884 
140 
216 
286 
261 
967 
880 
884 
248 
82 


161 
2B6 
166 
262 
U4 
100 
171 
472 
425 
468 
106 
887 
875 
160 
818 
224 
202 
196 
156 
167 
277 
167 
206 
173 
183 
166 
886 
236 
136 
16 


410 
728 
446 
686 
Sll 
489 
448 
1,000 
791 
862 

2n 

767 
661 
3SB 
899 
504 
438 
463 
324 
297 
661 
807 
428 
468 
444 
483 
716 
570 
874 
48 


324 


8,118 


7,048 


16,161 


13,825 


1,336 


90.1 


8,568 


6,706 


15278 
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PBIMABT  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Betums,  Attgusi,  1871. 


DI0TSICT8. 

1 

Number. 

ft  < 

41 

II 

89.8 

•o  ^ 

11 

1 

00 

1 

O 

Boyi. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adam* 

9 

991 

128 

414 

870 

44 

287 

183 

430 

Bigelow 

14 

412 

802 

714 

654 

60 

91.0 

455 

237 

692 

Bowditeh 

10 

209 

200 

418 

885 

88 

9L7 

281 

186 

417 

Bowdoin 

12 

282 

251 

488 

480 

58 

87.6 

268 

206 

474 

BoylBton 

6 

167 

147 

814 

291 

28 

92,5 

208 

91 

803 

Qnmxnof  ••••••• 

13 

2A6 

220 

465 

420 

45 

89.6 

297 

150 

447 

Chapnuui  ••.•••• 

10 

387 

172 

459 

411 

48 

00.1 

806 

154 

457 

Comiiit 

1ft 

412 

890 

8U 

721 

90 

82.8 

496 

848 

844 

Dearborn 

17 

430 

884 

818 

730 

98 

88.0 

458 

886 

844 

19 

448 

442 

890 

760 

180 

86.8 

648 

488 

961 

Dwlght 

t 

113 

133 

245 

326 

19 

01.7 

149 

68 

813 

TOiOt        .......      T       T 

16 
10 

427 
272 

805 
242 

732 
514 

683 
468 

50 
51 

80.2 
80J 

499 
898 

821 

818 

790 

Everett 

6U 

Franklin 

6 

164 

148 

807 

382 

26 

91.6 

156 

T4 

880 

Hancodc 

10 

891 

480 

871 

817 

64 

98^ 

596 

358 

854 

Lawrence 

11 

490 

•  . 

490 

467 

28 

95.1 

389 

310 

490 

Lewifl 

9 
10 

288 
812 

187 
196 

435 
508 

880 
4B1 

45 

47 

88.4 

90.5 

388 
285 

193 

198 

480 

Lincoln 

488 

Lyman 

7 

179 

97 

276 

254 

22 

78.8 

161 

110 

3n 

Mayhew 

7 

180 

96 

276 

287 

89 

89.0 

152 

182 

384 

14 

197 

488 

680 

600 

21 

97.4 

400 

249 

640 

Phmiiw 

7 

174 

108 

282 

249 

88 

87.0 

167 

116 

388 

Preecott 

0 

244 

214 

458 

405 

58 

88.1 

244 

168 

407 

QoJncy 

12 

242 

907 

449 

.  408 

46 

89.7 

802 

149 

461 

Rice 

10 
12 

907 
275 

178 
258 

880 
688 

886 
486 

44 
42 

88.6 
91.5 

177 
888 

106 
227 

flB8 

Sherwln 

566 

BhorUeff 

9 

217 

198 

410 

871 

89 

90.0 

381 

148 

484 

Washington.  ..... 

7 

158 

155 

818 

280 

83 

88.0 

189 

99 

388 

Wella 

12 
9 

241 
178 

258 

202 

490 
875 

456 
886 

48 

89 

90.8 
89.2 

807 
344 

150 
121 

457 

WInibrop 

866 

Training  School.  .  .  . 

1 

90 

24 

44 

42 

2 

97.0 

13 

8 

16 

Totala 

827 

8,045 

6,748 

14,798 

13,404 

1,889 

89.4 

0,081 

5,628 

14,560 
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PRIMABT   SCHOOLS. 

l^bU  9^owiHg  (he  number  ofPvptte  In  each  Clof.  (he  fiMtmbet  f^f  (he  d^gkreni  mgee,  amd  O* 
%Dhole  mimberU^eaehI)WHct,Auguetr^»n, 


Schools. 

3 

5 

i 

1 

J 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

U 

Adams  .  . 

108 

64 

66 

63 

48 

103 

420 

49 

84 

104 

96 

87 

Blgelow.  . 

113 

110 

104 

126 

106 

133 

692 

83 

170 

902 

187 

100 

Bowdltch  . 

64 

71 

86 

67 

64 

86 

417 

87 

98 

101 

80 

60 

Bowdoin   . 

79 

101 

64 

79 

44 

107 

474 

70 

100 

98 

01 

lU 

Boyliton   . 

46 

46 

68 

47 

48 

63 

802 

60 

87 

71 

66 

88 

Biimxnor   • 

61 

02 

60 

110 

46 

89 

447 

94 

Ul 

92 

92 

68 

Chapman  . 

68 

60 

68 

60 

86 

116 

467 

80 

107 

116 

87 

67 

Oomlna  .  . 

134 

106 

162 

108 

161 

184 

844 

121 

186 

190 

158 

196 

Dearborn  . 

137 

141 

117 

126 

06 

228 

844 

166 

132 

160 

162 

234 

266 

178 

164 

114 

131 

188 

981 

163 

206 

189 

183 

250 

Dwight  .  . 

24 

27 

86 

44 

41 

40 

S12 

26 

60 

63 

40 

23 

EUot   .  .  . 

116 

lis 

106 

107 

106 

168 

720 

118 

904 

171 

120 

lOT 

Everett  .  . 

76 

76 

68 

87 

08 

106 

611 

66 

109 

119 

100 

118 

Franklin    . 

18 

36 

40 

87 

60 

64 

280 

99 

63 

64 

89 

86 

Hancock    . 

110 

128 

116 

163 

141 

196 

864 

173 

222 

201 

107 

161 

Lawrence  . 

87 

84 

73 

60 

68 

128 

409 

114 

98 

82 

112 

98 

Lewia.  .  . 

66 

68 

82 

62 

67 

86 

480 

66 

106 

96 

HO 

64 

Lincoln  .  . 

68 

46 

104 

81 

74 

110 

483 

61 

101 

123 

116 

83 

Lyman  .  . 

40 

43 

43 

47 

46 

63 

an 

86 

67 

68 

72 

88 

Mayhew    . 

68 

63 

86 

84 

80 

64 

284 

41 

66 

66 

63 

69 

Norcro88    . 

111 

129 

78 

106 

99 

126 

640 

94 

149 

167 

n6 

133 

PhiUips  .  . 

63 

46 

88 

84 

89 

74 

283 

66 

63 

48 

49 

6T 

Preacott.  . 

72 

76 

47 

16 

69 

128 

407 

82 

73 

89 

80 

88 

Qulncy  .  . 

67 

72 

70 

66 

76 

101 

461 

79 

122 

08 

70 

83 

Rice    .  .  . 

86 

73 

86 

16 

68 

70 

288 

64 

66 

68 

64 

61 

Sherwin     . 

126 

97 

99 

68 

88 

97 

666 

104 

104 

130 

109 

U8 

Shnrtieff   . 

64 

61 

61 

76 

67 

106 

424 

80 

110 

91 

74 

69 

Washington 

66 

61 

46 

60 

36 

60 

288 

62 

73 

64 

66 

4S 

Wells  .  .  . 

81 

66 

76 

83 

66 

86 

467 

84 

102 

121 

84 

66 

Wlnthrop  . 

66 

61 

41 

42 

61 

04 

866 

76 

86 

84 

73 

48 

4 

1 

1 

8 

3 

4 

16 

6 

4 

4 

3,319 

2 

1 

Totals  . . 

2,460 

2,3n 

2,218 

2,169 

2,161 

3,186 

14,560 

2,447 

3,275 

2,772 

2,747 
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PBIMABT  SCHOOLS. 

D0B0HB8TBB     DI8TBI0T. 

Semi' Annual  Returns,  August^  iS7l. 


BoB-DnTRioni. 


Average  whole 
Number. 


Boyi 


Girls 


Total 


S 

5i 


Is 


§1 


1l 

I' 


Atherton 

Eyerett 

Gibson 

Hairis 

Mather 

Minot 

Stongfaton 

Tileston 

Stoughton,   Intenned*te 


61 
41 
77 
75 
66 
76 
11 


28 
56 
83 
81 
79 
84 
58 
16 
12 


48 
117 

74 
158 
154 
150 
188 

27 

84 


86 

97 

64 

136 

128 

121 

121 

25 

82 


7 
20 
10 
22 
26 
29 
12 
2 
2 


83.0 
81.1 
85.1 
85.8 
83.2 
85.6 
90.5 
93.1 
98.0 


28 
81 
89 
96 
115 
6S 
58 


16 
50 
42 
87 
72 
45 
91 
9 
21 


44 

181 

81 

183 

187 

188 

144 

35 

48 


Totals ^..  19  448 


442 


760  180  75.5  .548  488  981 
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ANNUAL  SCHOOL  BEPOBT. 


PBIMABY    SCHOOLS. 


Thble  showing  the  number  of  Primary  Pupils  in  each  District,  and  the 
a/verage  number  of  Pupils  to  a  School,  or  Teacher,  during  the  half 
year  ending  February  28,  1871. 


Districts. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Whole 
Number. 

No.  to  a 
School. 

DlSTBICTS. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Whole 
Number. 

No.  to  a 

Adams  .... 
Bigelow  ... 
Bowditch  . . 
Bowdoin  .. 
Boylston... 
Brimmer  .. 
Chapman  . . 
Comins .... 
Dearborn  . . 
Dorchester. 
Dwight .... 

Eliot 

Everett  ... 
Franklin  .. 
Hancock... 
Lawrence  . 

9 
14 
10 
12 

6 
12 
10 
19 
16 
19 

6 
16 
10 

6 
19 
11 

409 
788 
458 
506 
805 
478 
452 
1,017 
780 
889 
262 
770 
585 
821 
889 
496 

45.5 
52.8 
45.8 
42.1 
50.8 
89.9 
45.2 
58.5 
48.7 
44.1 
48.6 
48.1 
53.5 
■58.5 
46.7 
46.0 

Lewis 

Lincoln .... 

Lyman 

Mayhew  . . . 
Norcross  . . . 
Phillips.... 
Prescott.... 
Quincy  .... 

Bice  

Shnrtleff... 
Washington 

Wells 

Winthrop  . . 
Training  . . . 

9 

8 

7 

7 

14 

7 

8 

12 

11 

9 

15 

12 

9 

1 

429 
447 
818 
285 
712 
278 
409 
458 
482 
482 
688 
562 
870 
47 

47.6 
55.8 
45.4 
40.7 
50.9 
89.7 
5L1 
88.1 
48.8 
48.0 
45.8 
46.8 
41.1 
47.0 

Totals.... 

824 

15,161 

46.7 
av. 
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PRIMABY    SCHOOLS. 

TcMe  showing  the  nwmher  of  Primary  PupHs  in  each  District  promoted  to 
the  Oramma/r  Schools,  March  1, 1871,  a/nd  the  average  number  promoted 
to  ecLch  School  in  the  respective  Districts :  —  / 


I>IBTBICT8. 

No.  of 
Behools. 

Sent  to 
Gr.  Bch. 

No.  to  a 
BchooL 

Adams  •... 

9 

88 

4.2 

Bigelow  ... 

14 

180 

9.2 

Bowditch  .. 

10 

78 

7.8 

Bowdoin  .. 

12 

88 

6.9 

Bojlston  .. 

6 

48 

8.0 

Brimmer  •• 

12 

78 

6.0 

Oliapman  . . 

10 

68 

6.8 

Comins .... 

19 

182 

9.5 

Dearborn . . 

16 

102 

6.8 

Dorchester. 

19 

117 

6.1 

Xhright.... 

6 

42 

7.0 

Eliot 

16 

147 

9.1 

Eyerett.... 

10 

86 

8.5 

JE'ranklin... 

6 

44 

7.8 

Hancock  .. 

19 

124 

6.5 

Xawrence . . 

11 

91 

8.2 

DUTBIOTB. 


Lewis*.  •• 
Lincoln  . . 
Lyman  .  • 
Mayhew  . 
Norcross . 
Phillips  .. 
Prescott  . 
Quincy  .. 

Rice 

Shurtleff. 
Washingto] 
Wells.... 
Winthrop 
Training  . 

Totals  .. 


No.  of 

Sent  to 

Schools. 

Gr.Soh. 

9 

64 

8 

59 

7 

60 

7 

68 

14 

107 

7 

45 

8 

68 

12 

67 

11 

73 

9 

58 

15 

124 

12 

89 

9 

78 

1 

.... 

824 

2,887 

No.  to  a 
School. 


7.1 
7.8 
8.5 
7.5 
7.6 
6.4 
8.4 
5.6 
6.8 
6.4 
8.2 
7.4 
8.1 


7.8 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PBIMABT  SCHOOLS,  JUlV,  1871. 


DisTRicre. 


I 


I 


i 

I 
s 


Adams 

Bigelow 

Bowditch  •••• 

Bowdoin 

Boylston.**** 

Brimmer 

Chapman  •••• 

Comins  •••••• 

Dearborn  •••• 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Ererett 

Everett  (Dor.) 
Franklin  •  •  •  •  • 

Gibson 

Hancock  •  •  •  •  • 

Harris  ••••••• 

Bawrence  •  •  •  • 


9 
U 

6 
18 

8 


1 

12 
8 


10 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PRIMAJBY  SCHOOLS,  JULY,  187 


DiBTHICTS. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1   : 

I 

Lewis 

.. 

3 

6 

•  •                • 

• 

Lincoln 

7 

2 

•  . 

•  • 

1 

Lyman 

6 

.. 

.. 

1 

Hftyhew 

.  • 

3 

Mather 

.. 

3 

.. 

.. 

Minot 

.. 

2 

.. 

Korcross 

11 

1 

1 

.  •                • 

Phillips 

.. 

3 

^ 

1 

.. 

Prescott 

3 

5 

1 

.. 

Qoincy 

12 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Rice 

6 

4 

.. 

.. 

Sherwin 

3 

7 

1 

Shurtleff 

2 

.. 

.. 

Stoughton 

.. 

3 

•  . 

1 

Tileston 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Training 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Washington  .... 

2 

6 

.. 

.. 

Wells 

8 

3 

.. 

Winthrop 

5 

4 

•• 

.. 

Total 

184 

100 

28 

5 

7 

S 
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The  following  Tdble  »hows  the  nvmher  ofpereone  in  the  city  between  the  ogee 
of  Jive  and  fifteen,  in  the  month  of  May,  for  ten  year*,  and  also  ihe  atnouni 
received  by  the  city,  in  each  year,  from  the  State  School  Fund :  — 


1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


Penons  between  Fire  and 
Fifteen  Yews  of  A^. 


82,147 
82,854 
34,902 
86,225 
86,080 
48,109 
42,624 
46,801 
46,970 


Proportion  of  Tneiwno 
ftom  Bobool  Fond. 


5,926  85 
6,864  99 
6,430  68 
6,750  44 
8,082  08 
5,810  30 

11,545  13 
8,171  88 
7,226  79 

12,015  14 


The  following  Table  shows  the  average  whole  number,  the  average  attendance 
and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  of  th^  public  day  schools  of  aU  grades,  for 
ten  years,  ending  July  31,  1871 :  — 


TXABS. 


Avera^ 
Whole  Number. 


1861-62. 
1862-63 
1868-64. 
1864-65. 
1866-66. 
1866-67. 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 


27,081 
27.061 
26,961 
27,095 
27,728 
28,126 
32,885 
33,635 
36,164 
86,174 


ATerage 
Attendance. 


24,644 
24,616 
24,617 
25,001 
26,809 
26,265 
30,399 
31,126 
32,463 
33,464 


Per  Oenl. 


90.6 
90.6 
91.6 
98.0 
93.5 
94.0 
92.7 
93.3 
92.3 
92.5 
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The  following  TabU  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  average  whole  number  and 
attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools,  for  ten  yeetrs,  ending  July 
51,1871:  — 


TlABS. 


1861-62 
1862-68 
1868-64 
186i-65 
186^^ 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1868-70 
1870-71 


Average 

Whole  Number. 


765 

788 

527 

740 

776 

878 

1,050 

1,064 

1,288 

1,501 


Average 
Attendance. 


725 

696 

691 

712 

751 

845 

977 

1,025 

1,280 

1,480 


F^eeni. 


96.0 
94.9 
94.5 
96.1 
96.2 
96.7 
95.7 
95.7 
95.9 
95.2 


The  following  Table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  average  whole  number  and 
attendemee  of  the  Grammab  Schools,  for  ten  years,  ending  July  81, 1871 : 


Average 
Whole  Knmber. 


1861-62 
1862-68 
1868-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 


18,064 
18,847 
18,528 
18,915 
14,894 
14,849 
17,460 
18,048 
19,088 
19,565 


Average 
Attendance. 


12,264 
12,489 
12,601 
18,110 
13,620 
14,026 
16,862 
16,968 
17,807 
18,812 


Peroeot. 


98.9 
98.1 
92.8 
93.8 
94.2 
94.1 
98.8 
98.9 
98.2 
92.8 
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The  foUowtn^  TdHle  showi  the  aggrtgmU  of  the  average  whole  nvmher  and 
<Utendance  of  the  pvpHe  of  the  Fbimabt  Schools  for  ten  years^  ending 
July  81,  1871. 


TlAXt. 


Avenge 
Whole  Nomber. 


1861-62 
1862-68 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68. 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 


13,262 
12,971 
12,718 
12,440 
12,553 
12,405 
14,385 
14,384 
14,739 
14,977 


Average 
Attendance. 


11,556 
11,412 
11,325 
11,179 
11,438 
11,393 
13,060 
13,101 
13,330 
13,614 


Per 


87.1 
89.4 
87.5 
89.1 
90.8 
91.1 
89.8 
90.4 
90.4 
89.4 


The  following  Tahle  ehowe  the  wumher  of  Prdcabt  Schools,  the  average 
number  and  the  average  attendance  to  a  et^ool,  for  ten  yeckre^  ending  Jtdy 
31, 1871. 


Tkabs. 


1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 


Schools  and 
Teachera. 


250 
264 
254 
257 
256 
259 
308 
307 
323 
327 


Average  No.  to 
aBohooL 


53.0 
51.0 
50.0 
48.4 
49.0 
47.8 
47.4 
46.8 
45.9 
45.8 


Average  Attend. 
toaSchooL 


46.0 
45.0 
44.5 
43.5 
44.7 
43.0 
43.1 
42.6 
41.2 
41.6 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Table  ihowing  the  number  of  Children  in  each  Ward  hetieeenfive  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  number  ai  school,  May,  1671,  as  reported  by  the  censtts* 
taker. 


WABOt. 

Cbildren  between 
5  and  16. 

Attending  PnbUo 
SchooU. 

Attending  Private 
BchoolB. 

1 

6,026 

8,741 

767      * 

9 

4,826 

8,700 

872 

8 

2,145 

1,776 

241 

4 

881 

599 

175 

5 

1,959 

1,680 

24 

6 

1,517 

1,088 

831 

7 

6,656 

4,688 

846 

8 

1,586 

1,246 

180 

9 

2,016 

1,510 

258 

10 

2,178 

1,724 

222 

11 

2,599 

1,824 

589 

12 

4,689 

8,488 

680 

^ 

1,901 

1,500 

87 

14 

2,227 

1,771 

252 

15 

8,888 

2,689 

160 

16 

2,226 

1,829 

168 

I>e6rlBland, 

257 

257 

• .  • . 

Thon^son's  Island 

100 

.... 

100 

Total, 

46,970 

85,050 

5,297 
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OBDINABT    EXPENDITURES. 

Annual  Stp9ndiiwr$$  for  ike  PuiUc  ScKooU  of  Boston  for  tJie  last  BevenUen 
Jhioneiai  years,  ending  90ih  of  April,  in  each  year,  exdusvoe  of  the  cost  of 
the  sehocHrhouses;  also  ihe  average  whole  nvmher  ofschtHars  for  emx^h  school 
year  ending  July  81. 


Year. 

No.  of 
SohoUn. 

Bmltflet 
ofTMohen. 

Bate  per 

iDddentelBz- 

pODMt. 

Biiteper 
Scholar. 

Total  Bate 
perBobolar. 

1854-65-. 

28,489 

#222,970  41 

9.51 

#62,850  50 

2.66 

12.17 

1855-56.. 

28,749 

224,026  22 

9.48 

67,880  06 

2.84 

12.27 

1856-57.. 

24,281 

225,780  57 

9.82 

72,087  71 

2.97 

12.29 

1857-58.. 

24,782 

258,445  84 

10.45 

86,849  27 

8.51 

18.96 

1858-59.. 

25,458 

268,668  27 

10.56 

86,098  21 

8.88 

18.94 

185»-^.. 

25,828 

277,688  46 

10.96 

95,985  15 

8.79 

14.75 

1860-61.. 

26,488 

286,885  98 

10.82 

111,446  81 

4.21 

15.08 

1861-62.. 

27,081 

800,181  28 

11.08 

108,245  06 

4.00 

15.08 

1862-68.. 

27,051 

810,682  48 

11.50 

115,641  97 

4.27 

15.77 

1868-64.. 

26,960 

824,698  51 

12.04 

140,712  56 

4.85 

16.89 

1864-65.. 

27,095 

872,480  84 

18.74 

180,784  00 

6.67 

20.41 

1865-66.. 

27,728 

408,800  82 

14.54 

172,520  76 

6.22 

20.71 

1866-67.. 

28,126 

492,796  66 

17.52 

186,908  85 

6.64 

24.16 

1867-68.. 

82,885 

548,615  90 

16.68 

224,090  51 

6.81 

28.49 

1868-69.. 

88,585 

719,628  04 

21.45 

268,048  96 

7.84 

29.29 

1869-70.. 

85,164 

726,960  65 

2e.5# 

826,451  95 

7.57 

28.07 

1870-71.. 

86,174 

816,844  66 

22.11 

815,254  79 

8.71 

80.82 
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TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Tahle  showing  ih§  net  tot  AUftxpenses  of  the  city,  for  Edu( 
years,  from  May  I,  1854,  to  April  80,  1871,  i 


FlnaneUl 
Tear. 

Salaries  of  ^ 
Teachen. 

iDddeDtal 
Expentef. 

Coato 
Bchool-ho 

186i-«5 

$222,970  41 

•62,350  60 

9103,81^ 

1866-66 

294,026  22 

67,880  06 

149,731 

1850-^7 

226,780  67 

72,087  71 

61,991 

1867-68 

268,446  84 

86,849  27 

226,00( 

1868-69 

268,668  27 

86,098  21 

106,18( 

1869-60 . 

277,(583  46 

96,985  15 

144,201 

1860-61 

286,886  98 

111,446  81 

280,26: 

1861-^2 

800,181  28 

108,245  06 

166,18] 

189E-6S 

310,632  48 

115,641  97 

107,811 

1868-64 

824,698  61 

140,712  66 

6,^( 

1864-66 

872,480  84 

180,784  00 

90,601 

1866-66 

408,800  82 

172,620  76 

200,531 

1866-67 

492,796  66 

186,908  86 

101,57* 

1867-68 

648,616  90 

224,090  61 

188,79( 

1868-69 

719,628  04 

263,048  ^6 

846,61( 

1869-70 

720,960  66 

266,461  96 

612,83' 

1870-71 

816,844  66 

816,254  70 

448,671 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 


In  School  Commttteb,  Dec.  12,  1871. 

The  Committee  on  Music  respectfully  submit  the 
following  as  their  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
department  of  instruction  imder  their  charge. 

During  the  past  year,  some  further  modifications 
.in  the  plan  of  musical  instruction  have  been  made. 
These  changes  and  modifications  are,  in  a  measure, 
the  result  of  the  constant  expansion  of  the  city  limits, 
requiring  the  adaptation  of  such  instruction  to  the 
wants  of  the  newly  acquired  territory.  The  organiza- 
tion of  this  department  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
is  now  as  follows:  — 

The  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  whole 
plan  of  musical  instruction  rests  upon  one  responsible 
head,  who  is  called  the  Supervisor  of  Musical  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  etc.,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  exercise  a  similar  care  and  responsibility  over 
the  whole  musical  department  of  our  educational 
system  to  that  now  exercised  by  the  master  of  a  Gram- 
mar School  over  the  various  classes  in  the  district 
under  his  charge.  He  is  at  the  same  time  teacher  of 
music  in  the  High  Schools.  The  Grammar  depart- 
ment, which,  under  the  new  arrangement  in  gradation, 
consists  of  six  classes  in  each  school,  is  under  the 
charge  of  two  professional  teacheiB  of  music,  one  of 
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whom  IS  responsible  for  the  teaching  in  the  two  upper 
classes  of  the  same  grade  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  newly  annexed 
district  of  Dorchester,  the  other  in  the  four  lower 
classes  of  this  grade.  The  Primary  Schools  are 
in  like  manner  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  pro- 
fessional teacher,  with  the  exception  of  Dorchester, 
as  before  mentioned.  In  this  last-named  district  all 
the  classes  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  departments 
are  for  the  present  under  the  general  charge  of  a  sin- 
gle professional  teacher;  this  provision  is  only  tempo- 
rary, it  being  intended  as  soon  as  possible  to  merge 
these  schools  in  the  Boston  organization.  All  the 
officers  and  teachers  above  alluded  to  are  subject  to 
the  executive  authority  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Music,  who  derive  their  power  from  the  School 
Board. 

Ten  minutes  in  each  session  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
and  fifteen  minutes  each  day  in  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Granmiar  Schools,  are  required  to  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  music  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
schools.  The  first  and  second  classes  of  the  Grammar 
department  devote  one  half  hour  each  week  to  this 
study,  under  the  personal  instruction  of  the  profes- 
sional teacher,  and  ten  minutes  each  day  are  required 
to  be  devoted  to  musical  instruction  by  the  regular 
teachers  in  the  second  class,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  music  teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Board 
will  allow  the  further  provision  that  ten  minutes  each 
day  shall  be  given  to  such  instruction  by  the  regular 
teacher  in  the  first  class,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  classes 
of  a  lower  grade.    In  the  High  School,  a  specified 
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number  of  hours  each  week  is  given  to  this  study 
under  the  personal  tuition  of  the  professional  teacher, 
and,  in  addition,  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  such  instruction  is  required  to  be  given  as 
shall  qualify  the  pupils  to  teach  in  their  turn  this 
branch  of  study  in   our  common  schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  whose  musical  instruction  is 
under  the  general  charge  of  the  various  professional 
teachers  may  be  stated  as  follows:  — 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  under  Mr.  Mason  •  .  •  18,903 
In  the  four  lower  classes  of  the  Grammar  department, 

under  Mr.  Holt 12,966 

In  the  two  upper  classes,  under  Mr.  Sharland        •         •  2^732 

In  the  High  Schools,  under  Mr.  Eichberg  .  •  •  1,408 
Besides  which  there  are  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 

Schools  in  the  Dorchester  District,  under  Mr.  Wilde  1,906 

This  in  August,  1871. 

A  systematic  and  progressive  course  of  musical 
instruction  is  thus  given  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  city  of  Boston,  except  the  boys  of 
the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  where  the  plan 
is  not  yet  fully  in  operation,  commencing  with  the 
children  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  when  they  first 
enter  the  Primary  school-room,  and  ending  with  the 
highest  class  of  the  pupils  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  who  are  themselves  preparing  to 
become  teachers  in  their  turn. 

Let  us  go  over  this  method  of  instruction  in  some- 
what of  detail. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  teacher  is  to  gain  the 
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attention  of  the  children  by  singing  to  them  some 
easy  melodic  phrase  within  the  range  adapted  totheu* 
voices,  and  asking  them  to  repeat  it  after  him, — to 
imitate  the  sounds  he  has  given  them  in  their  proper 
order.  This,  after  a  few  trials,  the  ipajority  of  the 
class  will  do.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  are  spent 
in  this  way,'  and  they  have  taken  their  first  lesson  in 
music.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  rote-singing,  of  the 
easiest  and  simplest  kind.  The  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren is  excited,  their  attention  aroused,  their  appre- 
ciation of  musical  sounds  for  the  first  time  perhaps 
awakened.  A  few  lessons  are  given  in  this  way  at 
the  outset. 

But  true  rote-singing,  as  Mr.  Mason  has  happily 
expressed  it,  is  '*  a  very  different  thing  from  the  ordi- 
nary ^  hap-hazard '  singing  we  too  often  find  in  our 
Sunday  schools  and  in  common  schools  where  no 
regular  instruction  in  music  is  given.'*  It  is  an  appeal 
to  the  imitative  faculty,  which  young  children  pos- 
sess in  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection;  and  hence 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  example  be 
a  proper  model  for  imitation  as  regards  method  and 
style,  and  purity  and  correctness  of  tone,  even  in  the 
utterance  of  the  simplest  musical  phrase.  These 
preliminary  rote-lessons  should  therefore  be  given, 
when  possible,  by  the  professional  teacher  himself. 
And  they  must  needs  be  few  and  not  long-continued. 
Even  at  this  early  stage  in  the  musical  instruction, 
great  attention  is  given  to  the  formation  of  a  proper 
quality  of  voice.  The  difference  between  a  good  and 
bad  quality  is  illustrated  by  examples.  The  child  is 
called  upon  to  use  a  smooth  and  pleasant  intonation 
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in  speaking,  in  reading,  in  recitation,  and  in  singing. 
Above  all,  he  is  taught  to  avoid  a  noisy  use  of  the 
voice. 

As  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  the  voice  in  sing- 
ing —  and  it  applies  to  reading  as  well  —  the  young 
children  are  trained  in  the  following  points :  — 

1.  A  proper  position  of  the  body. 

2.  The  right  management  of  the  breath. 

8.  A  good  quality  of  utterance,  as  just  mentioned. 

4.  The  correct  sound  of  the  vowels. 

5.  A  good  articulation. 

6.  An  intelligent  expression  of  the  sense. 

Care,  too,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  singing  exercises  of 
young  children,  that  a  too  great  compass  be  not 
attempted.  The  child  is  allowed  to  sing  only  in  the 
middle  register,  or  where  he  makes  the  tones  with  the 
least  effort.  Commencing  our  instruction  with  the 
rote-singing,  as  already  stated,  the  first  six  sounds  of 
the  G  scale  are  only  attempted  at  the  outset.  Even 
within  this  limited  range  many  of  the  best  juvenile 
songs  may  be  found.  After  the  voice  has  been  well 
practised  in  this  compass,  it  may  be  extended  upward 
and  downward  to  a  judicious  extent,  taking  care  not 
to  strain  the  voice  in  the  least  degree. 

The  pitch  and  compass  of  the  voice  having  thus  been 
attended  to,  musical  phrases  of  easy  rhythmical  struc- 
ture are  next  taught  in  double  and  in  triple  time,  the 
rote-method  still  being  used.  Various  devices  are 
resorted  to  to  attract  and  keep  the  attention  of  the 
child  to  the  lesson  {i.  6.,  marking  the  movement  by  a 
curve  upon  the  black-board,  holding  up  the  hand  and 
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pointing  out  the  motives,  sections  and  phrases  upon 
the  fingers  in  turn,  etc.,  etc.).  At  this  stage,  musical 
notation,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  begun.  The  teacher 
explains,  —  gives  examples  which  the  pupil  is  required 
to  imitate.  With  all  these,  practical  exercises  upon 
the  sounds  of  the  scale  are  intermingled. 

In  the  second  year  of  primary  instruction  the  pupil 
is  taught  to  know  the  different  kinds  of  notes  and 
rests,  to  understand  the  nature  of  quadruple  and  sex- 
tuple time,  and  the  manner  of  beating  the  same,  the 
accentuation  as  applied  to  music,  etc.  He  is  also 
mildly  indoctrinated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  chro- 
matic scale,  so  fai*^  as  the  simple  change  from  the 
natural  into  the  keys  of  G  and  F  major  is  concerned. 

In  the  third  and  last  year  of  primary  instruction  he 
is  taught  to  describe  by  its  intervals  the  major  dia- 
tonic scale,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  lowest  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  the  pu- 
pil is  rapidly  led  over  the  whole  ground  taken  in  his 
primary  course,  now  and  henceforward  by  reference  to 
the  musical  characters  —  rote-teaching  and  rote-sing- 
ing being  for  the  most  part  abandoned.  The  child  is 
now  expected  to  begin  to  read  the  notation  of  simple 
musical  phrases  at  sight. 

"We  gave  in  last  year's  report  an  explanation  of  the 
progress  and  method  of  instruction  in  the  two  lower 
classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  we  may  be 
excused  if  we  repeat  these  explanations  here,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  illustrations  of  our  method 
of  musical  instruction  through  this  part  of  the 
grammar  course. 
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In  the  sixth  or  lowest  class  is  commenced  an  intel- 
lectual study  of  the  sounds  of  the  scale.  Children 
are  taught  to  recognize  any  sound  of  the  scale  by  its 
scale  name;  as,  1,  2,  3, 1,  4,  2,  5,  6,  4,  7,  8,  etc.;  and 
they  will  produce  the  same  at  the  dictation  of  the 
teacher.    This  is  to  educate  the  ear. 

One  or  two  minutes  are  spent  in  this  exercise, 
which  is  followed  by  a  representation  of  the  sounds, 
thus:  — 


which  trains  the  eye  together  with  the  ear. 

Five  minutes  are  spent  in  this  way,  each  day,  as  a 
drill  exercise,  followed  by  practice  upon  the  music 
charts.  The  result  of  this  drill  is  remarkable.  The 
ear  becomes  so  well  trained  that  children  will  go  to 
the  black-board  and  write  the  scale,  or  pitch-namej 
of  any  sounds  given  with  the  syllable  la.  This  drill 
of  single  sounds  is  followed  by  triad  practice,  after 
which  the  class  is  divided,  an  additional  pointer  used, 
and  the  pupil  is  trained  in  two-part  harmony,  thus:  — 


^l=?=M^ 


This  is  followed  by  the  practice  of  two-part  songs 
upon  the  charts,  together  with  the  beating  of  the 
time;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
classes,  by  the  chromatic  scale  and  a  study  of  the 
keys  which  grow  out  of  it,  e.g.:  — 


"lip-^Sr 
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And  such  has  been  the  progress  that  children  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age  will  go  to  the  black-board  and 
write  the  pitch  of  any  progression  of  sounds  which 
may  be  given  in  any  of  the  sharp  keys.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  fourth  class 
will  have  so  practical  a  knowledge  of  all  the  nine 
different  keys,  that  they  will  sing'  correctly  any  choral 
which  may  be  written  in  any  of  those  keys,  at  sight. 

The  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  position  of 
each  scale  upon  the  staff,  the  aame  as  in  the  key  of  C. 
To  illustrate:  — 


#= 

— i f- — i f ? ^ — 1 

g — 1— 

—i 1 « * — 1 

J 1 S i 1 

P— r=j 

—f—  — i i *- — — \ 

f—    }    1    S    — ^ ^—i 

•J                         • 

_I J=:  _l_4_£ 1 

j=i-t-8-H=i=H=fej 

This  brings  us  through  the  two  lower  classes  and 
completes  the  second  series  of  charts,  which  covers 
the  major  scale  in  nine  different  keys. 

In  the  fourth  class  is  commenced  the  study  of  such 
intervals  as  are  necessary  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ing and  analysis  of  the  triads  on  the  different  degrees 
of  the  scale,  such  as  the  major  and  minor  second, 
major  and  minor  third,  perfect  and  diminished  fifth, 
etc.  ;  also  the  most  usual  form  of  the  chord  of  the 
seventh  is  taught. 
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After  the  class  is  familiar  with  the  major  and  minor 
thirds,  there  follows  an  explanation  of  the  Koman 
numerals  used  to  indicate  major  and  minor  on  differ- 
ent degrees  of  the  scale,  thus:  — 


^Z^—ST^ 


"tf^ 


i^^^^l 


in      rv 


VI        vn 


This,  followed  by  an  explanation  and  analysis  of 
fifths,  develops  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  triads  as 
found  on  the  different  degrees  of  the  scale,  thus:  — 


i 


^ 


1^ 


I 


m      ry 


Ti         Tn 


These  triads  are  first  studied  separately,  and  the 
pupils  are  shown  some  of  the  exercises  in  one  and 
two  parts  that  grow  out  of  each  triad.  To  illus- 
trate:— 


i 


m 


3E 


zzc 


I3ZZ 


W 


-*- 


:^ 


^pi^^^gl^^^^^H^^^ 


% 


A—ji-jk 


^^-^-Hf^ 


:p=pi 


^: 


'  ^       J     "J- 


r-T— ^ 


The  triad  on  the  fifth  degree  is  introduced  in  the 
same  way,  follotved  by  exercises  in  one  and  two  parts, 
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composed  of  both  triads.  The  instruction  proceeds 
this  way  until  all  the  triads  have  been  introduced  and 
added  in  the  exercises ;  this  is  continued,  with  two- 
part  singing,  through  the  fourth  class. 

In  the  third  class,  this  ground  is  reviewed,  adding 
the  other  ^riad,  which  gives  the  three  parts,  thus:  — 


Then  follows  the  name  for  the  harmony  which 
grows  out  of  the  major  triad  on  the  first  degree,  viz-, 
^  Tonic  Harmony." 

One  illustration  more  will  le  sufficient  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  triads  are  studied,  which  is  as 
follows:  — 


^p^^w^^ 


f* 


I     IV  I     I 


I    I 


In  studying  the  harmonic  relation  of  sounds,  the 
pupils  are  gradually  becoming  familiar  with  the 
ground-work  of  three-part  singing  as  based  upon 
the  triads,  and  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  inversion  of  triads. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  pupils  can  readily  sing 
in  plain  three-part  harmonies,  and  should  under- 
stand all  the  signs  and  characters  used  in  musical 
composition,  and  be  able  to  comprehend  and  read  a* 
sight  any  of  the  music  found  in  our  ordinary  collec- 
tion of  psalmody. 
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An  essential  element  in  the  plan  of  sneh  teaching, 
up  to  this  point,  as  we  have  seen,  is  this:  that  it  be 
given  mainly  by  the  regular  school  teachers,  with  the 
aid  and  general  direction  only  of  a  professional 
teacher.  And  we  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the 
regular  teachers  can  do  their  part  in  such  instruction. 
It  requires  in  the  system  we  have  been  considering 
no  special  musical  ability  or  previous  training.  An 
aptness  to  teach  only  is  necessary,  and  any  person  who 
is  fitted  in  other  respects  to  hold  the  responsible 
position  as  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  has  the  abil- 
ity, we  contend,  to  learn  in  a  very  short  time  (under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  pi'ofessional  head)  how 
to  teach  the  elements  of  music,  as  well  as  the  other 
studies  required  in  ;our  common  schools.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  sing  in 
order  to  be  successful  in  this  branch  of  study,  though 
of  course  it  is  an  aid. 

In  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
imder  the  musical  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharland, 
the  lessons  of  the  lower  classes  are  at  first  carefully 
reviewed,  the  pupils  receive  an  additional  train- 
ing in  the  scale  of  C,  and  the  triads  of  the  different 
degrees,  while  rhythmical  studies  in  the  easier  kinds  of 

measure  such  as  ^,  |,  and  |  time  are  practised.    A 

series  of  short  solfeggios,  lately  introduced  and  writ- 
ten upon  the  black-board  by  the  music  teacher,  has 
been  found  highly  useful.  They  are  in  one,  two,  and 
three  parts,  including  most  of  the  simpler  sub-divis- 
ions of  time,  as  well  as  the  plidn  harmonies  resulting 
from  the  major  scale.     As  we  meet  im  the  boys' 
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Grammar  Schools  with  pupils  whose  voices  are  in 
the  process  of  changing,  it  is  thought  best  to  excuse 
them,  for  the  time  being,  from  participating  in  the 
vocal  exercises;  but  they  are  required  to  be  present 
and  to  give  their  attention  to  the  lesson.  Among  the 
solfeggios  above  mentioned,  there  are  some  for  so- 
prano, alto,  and  bass,  the  latter  part  being  taken  by 
the  boys,  whose  voices,  without  being  yet  fully  set- 
tled, have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  mutation. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  force  their  voices  above  a 
simple  piano  J  and  the  parts  allotted  to  them  do. 
not  exceed  the  limit  of  one  octave,  gay  from 


^^iog£^ 


Such  a  discreet  use  of  the  voice  in  its  course  of  for- 
mation is  believed  to  be  no  mere  injurious  to  it  than 
shouting  and  screaming  upon  the  play-gi'ound. 

The  pupils,  having  been  previously  instructed  in 
the  theory  of  transposition  of  the  scale^  practise  now 
the  triads  of  the  scales  of  G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  F,  Bb,  Eb^ 
A*^,  and  Db.  After  this,  solfeggios  in  all  these 
keys  are  placed  before  them,  giving  the  pupils  not 
only  the  ability  to  read  in  the  above  keys,  but  also 
ample  practice  in  accentuation,  the  proper  use  of  the 
voice  and  of  respiration.     The  compound  times,  sudi 

as  T,  «,  -^y  are  now  also  attempted  for  the  first  time. 

Part-songs,  ^  healthy  both  in  music  and  words,*  as 
Mr.  Eichberg  has  well  expressed  it  in  his  report  to 
the  committee,  are  used  to  enliven  a  lesson,  whiqh, 
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without  such  a  recreation,  would  not  enlist  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  for  any  great  length  of  time.  These 
songs,  like  the  exercises,  are,  at  first,  practised  with- 
out the  piano;  it  is  only  when  the  pupils  have  learned 
to  sing  the  parts  unaided  that  the  piano  accompani- 
ment is  added.  At  this  point  attention  is  given  to 
the  minor  scales,  in  both  their  harmonic  and  melodic 
forms,  their  relationship  to  the  major  scale  explained, 
and  some  practice  commenced  in  the  chief  triads  of 
the  same. 

Thus  far  the  scholars  have  practised  only  non- 
modulating  exercises.  The  study  of  the  chromatic 
scale  opens  here  an  easy  road  to  solfeggios,  including 
modulations  to  the  dominant,  sub-dominant,  and 
relative  minor  keys.  The  terms,  as  used  by  compos- 
ers, indicating  various  kinds  of  movement,  such  as 
Adagio,  Allegro,  Moderato,  etc.,  are  in  turn  explained. 
A  music  slate,  or  some  similar  device,  would  here 
greatly  facilitate  the  labor  of  the  teachers,  and  could 
be  furnished  at  a  trifling  expense. 

The  pupils  who  have  passed  through  this  course  of 
study  can  be  fairly  expected  to  read  at  sight,  with 
comparative  ease,  exercises  like  the  following:  — 


iN^=^^M^#^^y^jjji^ 


The  High  School  Department  now  includes  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. :  — 
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1.  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

2.  Highland  High  School  (mixed). 
8.  Dorchester  High  School  (mixed). 

4.  English  High  School  (boys). 

5.  E^iblic  Latin  School  (boys). 

In  these  schools,  under  the  personal  instruction  of 
Mr.  Julius  Eichberg,  music  of  a  higher  and  more  dif- 
ficult order  is  taken  up  for  practice,  and  some  knowl- 
enge  of  harmony  and  of  musical  composition  is  im- 
parted • 

The  Girls'  High  and  Normal,  Highlands  and  Dor- 
chester High  Schools  admit  as  pupils  those  who  have 
graduated  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  have  con- 
sequently had  the  benefit  of  their  graded  system  of 
musical  instruction.  The  course  begins  here  with  a 
review  of  the  work  done  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 
To  the  practice  of  triads  is  added  that  of  the  inver- 
sions, such  as  the  chords  of  the  sixth  and  of  six-four. 
The  chords  of  the  seventh  are  also  studied  in  their 
various  positions,  for  example,  |,  5,  and  4.  This 
is  done  in  both  major  and  minor  modes.  By  divid- 
ing the  classes  into  three  or  four  parts,  most  of  the 
chords  can  be  so  thoroughly  practised  that  the  pupils 
learn  to  recognize  them  in  the  choruses  and  other 
works  used  in  the  lesson.  Dictation  of  short  musical 
phrases  is  here  attempted,  and,  after  a  few  months' 
study,  the  pupils  may  be  expected  to  write  correctly 
sentences  like  the  following:  — 


^ 


=#=»- 
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Singing  at  sight  constitutes  the  chief  study  o^  the 
junior  classes,  and  the  faculty  of  thinking  music,  %.  e., 
thinking  of  sounds  without  singing,  is  carefully  cul- 
tivated. A  short  solfeggio  is  written  upon  the  black- 
board, and  the  pupils  are  then  requested  to  look  at 
the  exercise,  and  to  mentally  conceive  how  it  would 
sound.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  study, 
tending,  as  it  does,  to  bring  the  mental  faculties  more 
and  more  to  bear  upon  music.  The  training  of  the 
eye,  hardly  less  important  in  music  than  in  drawing, 
is  much  facilitated  by  this  practice.  In  at  least  two 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  schools  this  forms  a 
portion  of  their  musical  training. 

In  order  to  cultivate  the  taste  early  in  life,  to  direct 
it  to  that  which  is  purest  and  truest  in  music,  only 
the  works  of  the  best  masters  are  studied.  These  are 
carefully  analyzed  before  putting  them  to  practice; 
their  course  of  modulation,  as  well  as  their  general 
construction,  is  explained. 

The  middle  and  senior  classes  receive,  in  addition 
to  their  exercises  in  singing  at  sight  and  practice  in 
part-songs,  some  information  concerning  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  orchestral  instruments,  and,  when- 
ever feasible,  they  are  made  acquainted,  through  the 
form  of  short  lectures,  with  the  lives  and  chief  works 
of  the  gi'eat  classical  composers.  Whenever  a  new 
work  is  taken  up,  some  facts  are  given  concerning 
the  composer  and  his  influence  upon  musical  art. 

The  following  selections  are  those  practised  by  the 
upper  classes:  — 

MoTETT.  —  "  Ye  sons  of  Israel."  —  Mendelssohn. 
MoTETT.  —  "  The  Lord  is  a  good  Shepherd."  —  Mendelssohn. 
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•  MoTETT.  —  Psalm  23d.  —  F.  Schubert. 

'*  Sleep,  noble  Child."  —  Cherubinu 

Three-part  Canon.  —  Cherubinu 

Three-part  songs  by  F,  Hiller,  and  by  Schumann. 

Chorals  harmonized  by  J,  S.  Bach. 

In  the  Dorchester  and  Highland  High  Schools, 
four-part  mixed  choruses  are  practised,  in  addition  to 
the  theoretical  exercises  above  named.  Musical  in- 
struction having  been  only  recently  commenced  in  the 
Latin  and  the  English  High  Schools,  it  is  too  early  to 
speak  of  the  methods  employed  and  results  obtained. 
A  general  interest  in  this  department  of  study  has 
already  manifested  itself  among  the  pupils.  When 
these  last-named  schools  shall  have  been  brought  up 
to  the  standard  already  attained  in  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  and  those  of  the  other  high  schools,  where 
music  has  been  studied  and  practised  for  years,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  performances  of  oratorios 
and  cantatas  may  be  attempted  by  the  pupils  of  the 
high  department  of  our  public  school  system  with  a 
good  measure  of  success. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Music,  with 
the  consent  of  the  several  District  Committees,  have 
given  to  Messrs.  Sharland,  Holt,  and  Mason  permission 
to  take,  in  addition  to  their  specified  duties  of  super- 
vision and  instruction  in  their  respective  grades,  the 
sole  responsibility  and  direction  of  the  musical  instruc- 
tion in  one  Grammar  School  district  each:  —  this  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  these  gentlemen  to  develop 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  primaiy  and  grammar 
teaching  their  own  methods  and  views.    It  is  an  ex- 
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periment  only,  to  last  for  a  limited  time,  with  the  hope 
of  adding  to  the  general  plan  any  improvement  which 
may  be  thus  elicited,  not  as  a  retrograde  step  toward 
the  dividing  of  the  city  into  sections  for  individual 
instruction,  as  some  have  supposed.  Indeed,  your 
committee  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  present  system  of  musical  instruction  as 
described  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report.  They 
believe  it  to  be  the  simplest,  most  effective  and  least  ex- 
pensive plan  of  public  musical  instruction  yet  devised. 
Under  its  operation  the  present  gratifying  condition 
of  this  department  of  our  common  school  system  has 
been  gained,  and  by  it  they  hope  in  the  future,  with- 
out more  occupation  of  time  or  any  further  consider- 
able expenditure  of  money,  to  demonstrate  a  still 
higher  degree  of  progress. 

ANNXJAJL  MUSICAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Annual  Musical  Exhibition  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Music,  was  given,  accord- 
ing to  long-established  custom,  in  the  Boston  Music- 
Hail,  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May 
last. 


On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  pupils  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  to  the  number  of 
about  one  thousand,  occupied  the  vast  platform  and 
took  part  for  the  first  time  in  the  exercises  of  the  day. 
These  pupils  ranged  in  age  from  about  eight  to  eleven 
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or  twelve  years,  and  were  selected  from  the  above- 
named  grades  of  the  grammar  classes  in  every  section 
of  the  city.  They  were  conducted  to  the  hall  under 
the  guidance  of  their  masters  and  teachers,  and  mar- 
hailed  upon  the  stage  in  excellent  order  and  disci- 
pline. The  exercises  began  punctually  at  ten  o'clock, 
under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  the  direc- 
tor a^d  teacher  of  music  in  these  grades,  and  occupied 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  following  programme 
was  rendered  with  accompaniment  of  organ  and  or- 
chestra:— 

I.  Organ  Voluntary. 

II.  Overture. 

III.   Choral,  —  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  Arranged  by  Dr.  A.  Marx. 


Praise  ye  the  Lord ! 

Praise  the  King  who  of  all  things  is  giver ; 

Praise  him,  all  men ! 

Let  all  nations  extol  him  forever. 

Glory  and  fame, 

Blessing  and  praise  crown  his  name ; 

He  is  of  all  good  the  giver. 


Praise  ye  the  Lord ! 

For  his  love  let  the  loud-swelling  chorus 

Sound  to  the  skies ; 

0*er  all  his  foes  he  is  ever  victorious. 

Glory  and  fame, 

Blessing  and  praise  crown  his  name ; 

Raise  ye  the  loud-swelling  chorus. 

IV.  Morning  Hymn.     (Double  Chorus.)    From-MehuTs  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren. 
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*'. 


FiKST  Choib. 


Lord,  God  of  Israeli  infinite  and  holy, 
Humbly  we  bow  before  thy  throne ; 
Bless  all  tliy  children,  cheer  and 

bless  the  lonely ; 
On  thee  we  build  —  on  thee  alone. 

SBOOin>  Choib. 
Lord,  God  of  Israel,  infinite  and  holy. 
Humbly  we  bow  before  thy  throne : 
Bless  all  thy  children,  cheer  and 

bless  the  lonely ; 
On  thee  we  build  —  on  thee  alone. 

n. 

Double  Chobus. 

# 

Lord,  Qod  of  Hosts, 

Author  of  our  being, 

Blessing  and  honor,  praise  and  power, 

Be  unto  thee.  Father  of  mercies. 

By  all  on  earth,  by  all  in  heaven. 

V.  Physical  Exercises, By  the  pupils. 

VI.  Come  away  to  the  Fields,      .        .        .        .By  Auher* 


Come  away  to  the  fields  a-Maying, 

See  the  Arolicsome  lambkins  playing; 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  spring  is  new. 

Young  May  is  fair  and  bright. 

Come  away  over  heath  and  mountain, 

By  the  streamlet  and  gushing  fountain. 

Thro'  field  and  grove,  where  joy  and  love 

Awaken  pure  delight. 

Flocks  gambolling,  herds  galloping. 

Birds  dashing  the  spray ; 

Trees  blossoming,  bees  honeying. 

Earth  robing  for  May. 

Then  let  us  away,  where  fields  are  gay, 

And  garland  the  day  with  festive  play. 

Let  us  away,  let  us  away,  away,  away,  away. 
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We  have  twined  thee  a  wreath  of  posies , 
Woven  violets,  pinks  and  roses, 
So  bright  and  sweet,  and  yet  so  fleet. 
Oh,  haste  before  they  die  I 
Come  away  to  the  cavy  mountains, 
We  will  drink  from  the  sparkling  fountains, 
And  see  the  spray-like  sunbeams  play, 
Like  light  of  laughing  eye. 
Mirth  rollicking,  songs  echoing, 
Hearts  swelling  with  glee ; 
Streanu  murmuring,  birds  carolling, 
All  joyous  and  tree. 
Then  let  us  away,  where  fields  are  gay, 
And  garland  the  day  with  festive  play. 
Let  us  away,  let  us  away,  away,  away,  away. 
la,)     Thro*  field  and  grove,  where  joy  and  love 
Awaken  pure  delight. 

Ceaching  Exercise,  Illusteating  the  Course  of  Musi- 
cal Instruction  in  these  Grades. 

rATLT  Launch  and  Lightly  Row  .        .        Mercadanie. 


Gayly  launch  and  lightly  row, 
Gayly  launch  and  lightly  row, 
While  the  zephyrs  gently  blow, 
While  the  zephyrs  gently  blow ; 
Farewell  sorrow,  farewell  sorrow. 
Till  to-morrow,  till  to-morrow. 
Love  and  joy  should  banish  woe. 
Love  and  joy  should  banish  woe. 


Hear  the  water  kelpies  sing, 
Hear  the  water  kelpies  sing. 
See  the  sparkling  gems  they  fling. 
See  the  sparkling  gems  they  fling. 
Brightly  glancing,  brightly  glancing. 
Lightly  dancing,  lightly  dancing. 
In  a  bright  protecting  ring. 
In  a  bright  protecting  ring ; 
i)        Should  banish  woe,  should  banish  woe. 

Yes,  yeSf  yes,  love  and  joy  and  joy  and  joy. 
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These  exercises  afforded  much  gratification  to  the 
audience  which  crowded  the  hall,  and  gave  evidence 
of  the  genuine  excellence  of  the  musical  instruction 
in  this  division  of  our  Grammar  School  classes. 

n. 

The  Musical  Exhibition  of  the  High  and  the  upper 
classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  took  place  at  the 
usual  hour  of  4  p.  m.,  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr. 
Julius  Eichberg,  General  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the 
Public  Schools.  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharland,  the  director  and 
teacher  of  music  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,presided  at  the  organ.  The  following  pro- 
gramme was  performed :  — 

I.  Organ  Voluntart,  by  Mr.  J,  B,  Sharland. 

n.  Choral, Johann  Cruger^  1649. 

The  Bass  and  Tenor  Parts  by  the  pupils  of  the  Latin,  English,  Highlands,  and 
Dorchester  High  Schools. 

Deck  thyself,  my  soul,  in  gladness. 
Leave  the  dreary  depths  of  sadness ; 
In  his  presence  now  appearing. 
Bask  In  sunlight  blest  and  cheering. 
For  the  Lord,  in  good  delighting. 
To  his  table  is  inviting. 
He  whose  praise  in  Heaven  is  swelling 
Now  in  thee  will  hold  his  dwelling. 

Who  on  earth  desires  a  treasure 
Offers  gold  in  equal  measure ; 
For  this  gift  from  Heaven  conceded. 
Naught  of  earthly  gold  is  needed. 
Search  the  world's  vast  riches  over. 
Yet  no  treasure  thou*lt  discover, 
Which  as  payment  could  be  given. 
For  this  gift  vouchsafed  from  Heaven. 
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III.  OnmruRE,  — "  Euryanthe,"         .  .        .  VonWeber. 

IV.  Solo  and  Chorus,  ftrom  '*  Athalie,"     .        .       Mendelssohn. 

The  Soli  by  the  High  Schools. 

V.  Sister  Spirits,  Haste  Away  !     .        .         BrirUey  Richards, 

VI.  Sailor  Chorus Wallace. 

Sail  on  the  midnight  gale ; 
While  the  sprays  of  the  wave, 
The  pearly  oar  lave, 
With  soft  and  soothing  sound. 

Vll.   Overture,  —  "Jessonda,"         ....        Spohr. 

VIII.  Trio,  —  "  Lift  Thine  Eyes,"  ftrom  the  Oratorio  of  "  Elijah,- 

Mendelssohn, 

By  the  Pupils  of  the  Oirls*  High  and  Normal^  Highlands  and  Dor- 
chester High  Schools, 

IX.  Glee,  — "Away  to  the  Fields,"  .        .        J.  Eidiberg. 

Words  bt  B.  E.  Woolp,  Esq. 

The  Soli  hy  the  pupils  of  the  Qlrls'  High  and  Normal,  Highlands  and  Dor- 
chester High  Schools. 

Away  to  the  fields,  away, 

Upon  this  fresh  May  day ; 

The  meadows  bright 

Seem  to  invite ; 

Let  us  the  call  obey. 

The  thrillhig  song 

Of  the  feathered  throng 

With  music  fills  the  grove. 

The  odors  rare 

Of  the  balmy  air. 

Breathe  naught  but  peace  and  love. 

Then  sing  and  hie  away. 

Upon  this  bright  May  day. 
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Solo  {High  Schools). 

Come  where  spoitiTe  sunbeanM  pUy* 
Come  where  flickering  shadows  stra/. 
Come  where  odors  fresh  and  rare 
Float  on  the  dewy  momixig  air. 

Chords.  —  Awaj  to  the  fleldsi  away,  etc. 

Solo  {High  Schools), 

Come  gather  rosy  garlands  fair, 
To  deck  your  gayly-flowing  hair ; 
Oh  1  come  and  view  what  joys  are  horn 
Within  the  woods  tids  joyous  mom. 

Chobus.  — Away  to  the  fields,  away,  etc. 

X.  Mastrr  Stork's  Rbtubk,    •        .        .        •        Marschner. 

XI.   Madrigal,  —  "I  Love  my  Love,"  B.  AUen^  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon, 

Xn.   Wake,  Gentle  Zephts, — Full  Chorus,  .        .        Rossini, 

Wake,  gentle  Zephyr,  your  softest  spell, 
And  o'er  the  waters  waft  our  sad  fiftrewell  I 
Breathe  round  us,  music,  your  tunefUl  strain, 
And  sweetly  whisper,  we  shall  meet  again. 

Though  fiir  away  we  now  are  doomed  to  roye, 
From  childhood's  home  and  friends  we  truly  love, 
Kind  memory  still  shall  shine  upon  our  way, 
And  mingle  in  our  dreams  this  parting  lay. 

XIII.  The  Old  Hundredth  Psalh. 

The  chorus  on  this  occasion  consisted,  as  in  fonner 
years,  of  about  twelve  hundred  pupils,  selected  from 
the  several  High  Schools,  and  the  two  upper  classes 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  representing  every  section 
of  the  city  (except  the  newly-annexed  Dorchester 
District),  and  was  accompanied  by  a  full  and  excel- 
lent orchestra  and  the  organ.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  these  exhibitions  the  bass  and  tenor 
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parts  were  represented  in  the  chorale  by  pupils  se- 
lected from  the  Latin  and  the  English,  Roxbury,  and 
Dorchester  High  Schools,  and  the  performances 
showed,  in  all  respects,  a  marked  and  gratifying  im- 
provement upon  the  efforts  of  former  years,  excellent 
and  praiseworthy  as  they  have  hitherto  been. 

A  prominent  event  in  the  musical  history  of  the 
year  was  the  festival  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  honor  of  His  Imperial  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  of  Russia,  This  entertainment 
took  place  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1871,  in  the  presence  of  His  Imperial 
Highness  and  suite,  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  members  of  the 
City  Government  and  School  Committee,  and  a  large 
and  biilliant  assembly  of  citizens  and  distinguished 
guests  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  festival  were  made  on  a  scale  of 
liberality  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  hall  was  richly  and  appropriately  deco- 
rated. The  music  performed  was  mainly  taken  from 
the  programme  of  last  May;  the  additional  numbers 
consisted  of  a  Grand  March  of  Welcome,  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Eichberg  for  the  occasion,  introducing 
the  Russian  National  Hymn,  and  dedicated  to  His 
Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  of 
Russia,  and  the  following  beautiful  and  appropriate 
ode,  written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  — 


Shadowed  so  long  by  the  storm-cloud  of  danger, 
Thou  whom  the  prayers  of  an  empire  defend. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome !  but  not  as  a  stranger. 
Come  to  the  nation  that  calls  thee  its  friend ! 
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Bleak  are  our  shores  Vith  the  hlasts  of  Decemher, 

Fettered  and  chill  is  the  rivulet's  flow ; 
Throhhing  and  warm  are  the  hearts  that  remember 

Where  was  our  friend  when  the  world  was  our  foe. 

Look  on  the  lips  that  are  smiling  to  greet  thee, 
See  the  fresh  flowers  that  a  people  has  strewn ; 

Count  them  thy  sisters  and  brothers  that  meet  thee ; 
Guest  of  the  Nation,  her  heart  is  thine  own  I 

Fires  of  the  North,  in  eternal  communion, 
Blend  your  broad  flashes  with  evening's  bright  star  I 

Gk>d  bless  the  Empire  that  loves  the  Great  Union ; 
Strength  to  her  people  I    Long  life  to  the  Czar  I 


This  last  was  adapted  to  the  air  of  the  ^^  Russian 
Hymn,"  and  was  sung  in  unison  by  the  great  choir 
of  pupils,  accompanied  by  the  full  orchestra  and  the 
organ.  Owing  to  the  limited  notice  of  the  coming  of 
the  imperial  guest  to  our  city  but  little  time  was  al- 
lowed for  preparation.  The  concert  took  place  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  On  the  Monday  previously  the 
music  began  to  be  distributed  to  the  schools  by  sec- 
tions, the  city  being  divided  for  this  purpose  into 
four  divisions,  —  one  section  or  division  being  sup- 
plied each  day.  The  first  four  days  of  the  week  were 
thus  required  to  complete  the  circuit.  About  one-half 
of  the  chorus  selected  for  this  occasion  had  taken  part 
in  the  May  Festival,  and  were  therefore  familiar  with 
the  music;  by  the  remaining  one-half  it  was  now 
seen  for  the  first  time.  A  single  lesson  of  one 
or  two  hours  in  duration,  was  allowed  to  each 
school.  On  Friday  there  was  a  partial  rehearsal, 
in  Bumstead  Hall,  followed  by  a  fiill  rehearsal, 
with  orchestra   and   organ,  upon  the  stage   in   the 
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Music  Hall,  which  together  occupied  about  oue  hour 
and  a  half.  And  the  next  day  the  public  perform- 
ance was  given  in  presence  of  the  imperial  visitor  and 
an  audience  which  crowded  the  building  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  It  was  a  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  school  year,  marking,  as  it  did,  a 
notable  progress  of  this  important  department  in  our 
system  of  public  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  BAXTER  UPHAM,  Chairman. 
JOHN  P.  ORDWAY, 
FRANCIS  H.  UNDERWOOD, 
ROBERT  C.  WATERSTON, 
WARREN  H.  CUDWORTH, 
CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 
WILLIAM  B.  MERRILL, 

Committee  on  Music. 
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In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Board,  passed  July  11, 
1871,  the  Committee  on  Drawing  present  the  following  Re- 
port:'— 

During  the  past  year  Drawing  has  been  introduced  into 
all  grades  of  Public  Schools  in  this  city,  and  the  teachers 
generally  have  given  ample  evidence  of  their  ability  to  teach 
this  exercise,  provided  a  suitable  system  may  be  given  them. 
Even  with  the  text-books  in  use  in  the  schools  for  some 
years  past,  those  teachers  who  have  taken  pains  to  instruct 
themselves  have  produced  most  gratifying  results  in  their 
schools,  and  have  settled  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  all 
pupils  in  the  schools  to  practise  Drawing. 

Our  oldest  instructor  in  Drawing,  Mr.  Wm.  N.  Bartholo- 
mew, to  whom  our  public-school  children  are  indebted  for 
all  their  instructions  in  Drawing  for  many  yeai*s,  and  whose 
published  text-books  have  been  of  great  benefit  in  many 
schools  throughout  the  country,  has  felt  obliged  to  I'etire 
from  active  instruction,  and  seek  the  restoration  of  his 
health  in  rest. 

His  place  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  Fumeaux, 
whose  work  in  the  evening  schools  and  elsewhere  has  proved 
very  successful.  Mr.  B.  F.  Nutting  has  been  nominated  as 
instructor,  and  assigned  to  the  Roxbury  High  School,  where 
he  has  for  some  years  been  a  teacher.  Mr.  Hitchings,  Mr. 
Barry,  and  Miss  Bailey,  continue  their  instruction. 

In  some  cities  the  suggestion  in  relation  to  the  partial 
adoption  of  Madame  Cave's  system,  contained  in  the  last 
report  of  this  committee,  have  been  followed  with  gratify- 
ing success.  Where  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is 
large,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  in  most  of  our  schools, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  examine  often  enough  the  work  of 
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each  one,  and  if  the  pupils  are  told  to  draw  a  line  in  a 
certain  way,  personal  inspection  only  will  show  whether  it 
has  been  drawn  correctly,  unless  each  pupil  be  made  to 
correct  himself,  as  Madame  Cav6  advises.  With  the  Bar- 
tholemew  books  this  is  easily  done,  by  giving  the  pupil  a 
slip  of  tracing  paper,  on  which  he  shall  carefully  trace  the 
copy;  then,  when  he  has  drawn  in  his  book,  by  placing  the 
tracing  over  his  word,  any  faults  in  form  or  size  are  at  once 
detected,  and  can  with  the  help  of  rubber  be  corrected. 
When  the  exercise  has  been  well  drawn  on  half  of  the 
page,  the  copy  may  be  turned  over  or  removed  and  the 
exercise  be  repeated  on  the  other  half  of  the  page  from 
memory  alone.  This  is  so  easily  done  with  the  books  now 
in  use  in  the  majority  of  schools  in  this  State,  that  the  sys- 
tem has  met  with  favor,  and  been  followed,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  in  the  short  time  of  its  trial,  with  a  due  measure 
of  success.  In  our  own  schools  it  has  not  been  tried,  but 
the  system  of  Bartholomew  has  been  used  under  the  most 
careful  supervision  that  the  committee  and  instructors  could 
give.  As  the  instructors  in  Drawing  have,  in  addition  to 
their  work  in  the  High  Schools,  undertaken  the  supervision 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  also,  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide 
the  district  among  them,  in  proportion  to  their  regular 
work.     This  division  is  as  follows  :  — 

SUPERVISION  OF  DRAWING  FOR  1871. 

GIRLS*  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  — W.  M.  Bartholomew. 
Mondays,  Wednesdctys,  Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 


Schools. 


NorcroU  . 
Lawrence  . 
Lincoln  .  . 
Blgelow  . 
Bhortleff   . 


DATS. 


28 


11 


j  Primary  Schoola, 
I  Tuesdays,  p.m. 
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ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL.  — H.  Hitchinos. 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  FHdays  and  Saturdays, 


Schools. 


Bowdoin 
EUot  .  . 
HaDcock 
Hayhew 
PhilUps  . 
Well*  .  . 


1>AY8. 


Monday. 


i 

i 

;4 

a 

B 

13 

.  . 

2 

14 

.  . 

3 

ao 

.  . 

9 

21 

.  . 

9 

27 

le 

4 

16 

.  . 

13 

23 

11 

.  . 

.  . 

20 

30 

18 

.  . 

3 

27 

7 

25 

Remarks. 


LATIN  SCHOOL.  -  C.  A.  Barbv. 
Mondays  and  Th  ursdays. 


Schools. 


Adama 

Bowditch  .... 
boylstoD  \ 
Franklin  >*  '  * 
Brimmer  .... 
Chapman  .... 
Qomint  .  >  .  .  . 
Dearborn  .  .  .  . 
Dudley  \ 

"Waahlngton  ) 

Dwight 

Everett 

Lewis 

Lyman 

Prescott     .  .  .  . 

Quincy 

Rico 

Wlnthrop  .  .  .  . 


Days. 


Tucnday. 
Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Friday. 

Saturday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


i 

i 

7 

1 

15 

8 

10 

4 

11 

7 

14 

8 

22 

10 

17 

11 

18 

14 

21 

15 

20 

17 

24 

18 

23 

21 

28 

.  . 

8 

24 

31 

25 

6 

11  '  9 
19  '  17 
14      12 

13 


18 
26 
21 
22 
25 
5 
28 
1-29 


>* 

3 

8 

11 

14 

u 

9 

7 

10 

15 

20 

25 

21 

19 

10 

14 

•22 

27 

18 

28 

26 

23 

24 

24 

23 

11 

7 

6 

2-30 

6 

8 

Remarks. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  work  here  has  been  almost  entirely  with  slates.  The 
dots,  crosses,  and  lines  of  Miss  Stickney's  excellent  system 
are  giving  an  excellent  training  of  both  eye  and  hand,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  children,  six  and  seven  years  old, 
draw  squares,  triangles,  and  other  geometrical  figures,  gives 
promise  of  most  satisfactory  results,  when  other  and  more 
advanced  examples  can  be  placed  before  them  in  the  higher 
schools. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  has  published  a  series  of  charts,  for  the 
use  of  Primary  Schools,  which  are  good  selections  from  the 
cards  authorized  by  the  Board ;  but  in  the  Boston  schools  it 
seems  better  that  the  teachers  should  make  the  enlarged 
copies  themselves  on  the  blackboard,  as  is  now  done  in 
many,  indeed  most  of  the  schools,  that  the  children  may  not 
only  see  that  the  task  can  be  done,  but  also  the  exact 
method..  If  there  are  any  teachers  who  cannot  do  this,  they 
are  surely  incompetent  for  their  position,  and  should  at  once 
give  place  to  those  who  are  able  to  teach  what  any  of  their 
pupils  can  learn. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Many  of  the  Grammar  Schools  are  still  doing  the  work  of 
Primaiy  Schools,  and  endeavoring  by  exercises  with  the 
straight  lines  and  simple  geometrical  figures  to  acquire  a 
tolerable  command  of  the  pencil.  In  all  the  upper  classes 
throughout  the  city,  drawing  from  solid  models  should  be  in- 
troduced as  soon  as  possible.  Some  difiiculty  has  been  found 
from  the  propensity  to  rule,  which  requires  more  vigilance 
than  some  teachers  seem  willing  to  give.  The  children  who 
have  had  a  proper  primary  training  find  it  much  easier  to 
reject  all  rulers.  Both  teachers  and  committee  have  con- 
stantly called  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  reliance  on  the 
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eye  alone  ;  and  some  teachers  have  punished  those  pupils  who 
use  rulers,  by  making  them  repeat  the  exercise  out  of  school 
hours. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Latin  School  only  the  lowest  classes  are  as  yet  in- 
structed in  Drawing,  and  their  work  has  been  most  elemen- 
tary. The  larger  part  of  the  pupils  had  never  received  any 
instruction  before.  All  have,  however,  made  satisfactory 
progress.  In  the  High  School  the  upper  classes  draw  froni 
solid  naodels,  in  books  prepared  for  the  purpose,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hitchings.  The  models  are  not  such  as  will 
increase  the  taste  or  excite  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  will 
give  place  to  better  ones  as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured. 
In  several  of  the  divisions  the  skill  already  acquired  has  been 
put  to  practical  use  in  illustrating  recitations  on  the  board, 
and  in  notes  of  botanical  lessons.  In  the  departments  of 
physical  and  natural  science  the  teachers  find  a  very  great 
assistance  in  the  pencil  and  chalk,  properly  used.  Every 
room  in  this  school,  and  the  work  of  every  pupil,  have  been 
carefully  inspected ,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  working 
earnestly,  and  generally  successfully. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  a  system  of 
composition  has  been  introduced  as  a  recreation.  At  certain 
times  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  make  an  original  design  in 
the  blank  portion  of  their  books,  and  by  this  they  are  shown 
the  necessity  of  skill  in  drawing  lines  and  estimating  spaces. 
The  pupils  all  seem  much  interested  in  this  exercise,  and, 
although  their  designs  are  crude,  and  generally  devoid  of 
beauty,  as  they  have  had  no  applicable  instruction,  yet  it  has 
been  very  profitable  to  them. 

In  the  Roxbury  High  School  a  course  has  been  pursued 
entirely  diflTerent  from  that  in  the  other  schools  of  this  city. 
The  pupils  have,  in  many  cases,  selected  their  own  models, 
and  have  usually  chosen  most  execrable  ones.     Much  time 
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has  been  devoted  to  perspective,  without  any  satisfactory  re- 
sults, aud,  with  the  system  used,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
one  instructor  to  give  enough  assistance  to  the  pupils.  The 
work  of  all  the  pupils  has  been  carefully  inspected  more  than 
once  by  several  of  the  committee,  and  the  want  of  a  careful 
primary  training  was  felt  to  be  almost  universal  in  the 
school. 

In  the  Dorchester  High  School  there  has  been  a  want  of 
uniformity,  and  the  work  of  the  instructor  has  been  need- 
lessly increased  and  even  wasted.  The  pupils,  however, 
are  interested,  and  with  another  year  will,  no  doubt,  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results.  The  instruction  in  perspective, 
both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  school,  requires  great 
change  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  the  only  school  in 
the  city  where  suitable  provision  has  been  made  for 
instruction  in  Drawing.  A  room  has  been  furnished  with 
desks,  where  a  class  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  light  may 
fall  upon  the  models  in  use,  and  where  all  extraneous  mat- 
ters may  be  excluded.  With  suitable  models  this  room  is 
all  that  is  desired.  The  work  done  hitherto  has  been  very 
exact,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  mechanical,  and  devoid  of 
that  interest  which  should  inspire  every  pupil.  In  the 
primary  department  some  excellent  examples  have  been 
placed  before  the  children,  and  these  must  show  the  young 
ladies,  many  of  whom  are  being  trained  for  teachers,  the 
immense  power  such  a  facility  in  the  use  of  crayon  gives 
a  teacher  when  face  to  face  with  her  class.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty in  this  school  seems  to  be  in  the  examples  selected, 
or  rather  used,  for  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  selec- 
tion. 

In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  gift,  by  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  of  a  collection  of  casts 
of  antique  statues  and  bas-reliefs. 

This   collection   was   selected  and  arranged  with  especial 
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reference  to  the  sBsthetic  culture  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
school,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins. 

That  these  casts  may  be  more  fully  appreciated  and  made 
of  more  use,  the  following  list  is  given  : — 

1.  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  The  original,  executed  in 
marble  by  Phidias  and  his  pupils  about  435  B.  C,  was  a 
band  encircling  the  body  of  the  Parthenon,  and  was  elevated 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  As  it  was  under  the 
shade  of  the  peristyle  the  colors  and  gilding  with  which  it 
was  covered  were  protected,  and  at  the  same  time  naade 
the  sculpture  more  easily  seen.  At  the  school  its  position 
is  reversed,  and  it  encircles  the  inside  of  the  hall. 

The  Parthenon  was  much  damaged  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine,  and  by  bombshells  during  the  Turco-Hel- 
lenic  wars,  and  a  portion  of  this  frieze  was  utterly  destroyed, 
not,  however,  before  an  artist  had  made  rough  sketches  of  the 
whole  work.  Lord  Elgin  brought  the  remains  to  London, 
where  they  were  purchased  by  the  British  Government  for 
£35,000.  They  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  form- 
ing a  principal  part  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  from  these  the 
casts  have  been  made. 

The  subject  represented  is  the  great  procession  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Panathenaic  festival.  This  vast  concourse 
of  Athenians,  some  in  chariots,  some  on  horses,  some  on  foot, 
bearing  olive  branches  or  baskets  of  fruits  and  flowers  as 
votive  offerings,  wound  through  the  principal  part  of  the 
city,  and  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Acropolis.  In  the  midst 
was  a  ship,  from  whose  mast  hung  the  sacred  peplus,  a  cro- 
cus-colored veil  or  covering  embroidered  by  Athenian 
maidens  as  an  annual  offering  from  the  people  of  Athens  to 
the  protecting  deity  of  the  city  over  whose  buildings  her 
huge  statue  kept  guard  day  and  night.  Arrived  before  the 
temple  the  archon  and  priestess  of  the  temple  received  the 
peplus ;  and  the  portion  of  the  frieze  directly  above  the  stage 
represents  this  sacred  gift,  while  the  Olympian  deities  calmly 
behold  the  adoration  of  mortals. 
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The  whole  frieze  is  full  of  life  and  action,  and  the  figures, 
although  small,  are  yet  so  marvellous  that  even  their  broken 
and  battered  condition  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  beauty 
and  value ;  it  has  been  well  said  that  they  must  be  ground 
to  powder  to  conceal  the  hand  of  the  master. 

2.  Caryatid.  The  female  figures  called  caryatides,  from 
Carya,  a  town  in  Arcadia,  were  used  in  place  of  columns  to 
support  the  southern  portico  of  the  Erechtheum  on  the 
Acropolis.  One  of  these  six  figures  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, by  Lord  Elgin,  in  1814. 

3.  Diana.  From  the  Louvre.  This  figure  is  usually 
called  Diana  of  Gabii,  because  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  that 
city,  near  Rome,  in  1792.     It  probably  dates  from  the  fourth 

*  century  B.  C.     Sometimes  called  Atalanta. 

4.  Venus.  From  the  Louvre.  Usually  called  Venus  of 
Milo  (the  ancient  Melos  in  the  JEgean),  where  it  was  found 
in  three  pieces,  in  1820.  As  in  most  ancient  statues,  the 
name  is  simply  a  conjecture,  and  from  the  position,  it  may  as 
well  have  been  a  statue  of  victory,  supporting  a  shield  (now 
gone),  on  which  were  carved  heroes'  names,  to  which  she 
points.  It  was  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  preceding 
statue,  and  originally  stood  in  a  niche,  as  the  back  is  simply 
blocked  out. 

5.  Polymnia.  From  the  Louvre.  The  Muse  is  repre- 
sented leaning,  perhaps  on  a  rock  of  Helicon.  It  was  re- 
stored by  a  Roman  sculptor,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

6.  Pudiciiia.  From  the  Vatican.  Found  in  the  villa 
Maltei,  at  Rome.  Its  present  name  was  applied  from  its 
general  resemblance  to  a  figure,  so-called,  on  Roman  medals. 
It  is  called  also  the  Tiagic  Muse,  and  by  others  a  poilrait  of 
the  Empress  Livia.  The  right  hand  is  a  poor  restoration. 
This,  the  most  costly,  is  also  one  of  the  best  models  for 
study  of  drapery  in  the  collection,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
of  the  advanced  pupils  may  profit  by  it. 
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7.  Amazon.  From  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  Rome. 
Found  in  the  Villa  Maltei. 

8.  Genitcs  of  the  Vatican.  Found  near  Rome,  about  a 
century  ago,  and  thought  to  be  a  copy  of  a  Cupid  of  Prax- 
iteles; by  others,  with  more  probability,  the  Genius  of 
Death. 

9.  Psyche.  From  the  Naples  Museum,  It  was  found  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  Capua. 

10.  Demosthenes.    From  the  Vatican. 

11.  Bone  Player.  From  the  Berlin  Museum.  This  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  portrait  executed  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  Era. 

12.  Apollo.  (Archaic.)  From  the  British  Museum,  and 
more  ancient  than  any  other  work  in  the  collection,  dating 
probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  A 
bust. 

13.  Apollo.  (Pourtales.)  From  the  British  Museum. 
This  bust  was  foimerly  in  the  gallery  of  Count  Pourtales,  at 
Paris. 

14.  Zeus  Trophonius.  From  the  Vatican.  An  imita- 
tion, if  not  an  actual  specimen,  of  te  Archaic  style. 

15.  Jupiter.  From  the  Vatican.  Found  at  Otricoli, 
about  forty  miles  from  Rome.  Usually  referred  to,  as  a 
type  of  the  head  of  Zeus  at  £lis,  by  Phidias.  The  original 
is  made  of  marble  from  quarries  not  worked  before  the  first 
century  of  our  era. 

16.  Juno.  From  the  Villo  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  This  head 
probably  formed  part  of  a  colossal  statue,  the  work  of  a 
Greek  sculptor  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 

17.  Pallas.  From  the  Louvre.  The  statue  to  which  this 
head  belonged  was  found  at  Velletri,  in  1797. 

18.  Bacchus.     From  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome. 

19.  ^sculapius.  From  the  British  Museum.  Found  in 
the  Island  of  Milo,  in  1828,  and  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted about  300  B.  C. 
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20.  Homer.    From  the  Capitoline  Museum. 

21.  Pericles.     From  the  Vatican. 

22.  Young  Augustus.     From  the  Vatican. 

These  have  all  been  suitably  arranged  in  the  lai^e  ex- 
hibition hall  of  the  new  school-house  on  Newton  street, 
where  teachers  and  pupils  may  study  such  master-pieces.  Such 
collections,  if  properly  used,  cannot  but  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  our  schools,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  crown 
to  the  whole  system  of  art  education.  What  we  need 
most  now  are  primary  examples,  through  which  the  pupils 
may  be  led  to  a  just  appreciation  of  much  in  these  casts 
that  is  now  to  them  a  sealed  book.  That  this  want  will 
be  supplied,  We  have  every  reason  to  hope,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  not  only  the  pupils  of  this  school,  but  the 
'advanced  pupils  and  teachers  throughout  the  city,  will  soon 
examine  with  pleasure  and  profit  this  collection  of  casts, 
which,  although  small,  is  yet  unexceptionable  and  admirably 
fitted  to  impart  correct  ideas  of  beauty  and  true  form.  It  will 
be  not  an  unworthy  preparation  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  our 
future  Art  Museum,  when  the  statues  in  this  hall  have  been 
studied  and  understood. 

Lectures  on  ancient  aii;  have  kindly  been  given  in  this  room 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  to  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  the 
lessons  thus  imparted  were  received  with  interest  and  profit. 

FREE  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Late  in  November  notice  was  given  in  the  public 
papers  that  a  Free  Drawing  School  would  be  established  by 
the  city,  and  November  28th  the  registry  was  opened.  Nearly 
a  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  entered  their  names, 
age,  occupation,  and  residence.  Many  more  were  turned 
away,  as  the  rooms  provided  by  the  city  would  not  accommo- 
date themi 

The  officers  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  kindly  consented 
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to  open  their  fine  building  to  the  school,  and  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Buildings  hired  the  large  drawing-room,  which 
was  supplied  with  gas-light  for  this  purpose,  and  four  other 
rooms,  which  were  not  intended  for  this  use,  and  were  wholly 
unsuitable  both  in  light  and  arrangement. 

December  6th  the  school  opened,  with  Mr.  Daniel  W. 
Willard  as  principal,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  E.  Hoyt,  Edw.  R. 
Clark,  C.  M.  Moore,  Chas.  Furneaux,  C.  S.  Ward,  and 
Frank  B.  Morse,  as  assistants.  From  the  registers  it  was 
found  that  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  was  22.72  years, — 
the  oldest  55,the  youngest  15.  Ninety-six  distinct  occupations 
were  represented :  carpenters  (155),  machinists  (135),  stu- 
dents (117),  clerks  (43),  and  wood-carvers  (38),  being  the 
most  numerous.  It  was  difficult  to  meet  so  various  wants ; 
but  as  it  was  soon  found  that  a  very  few  had  received  any 
previous  instruction  in  Drawing,  the  work  of  classification 
was  much  simplified,  as,  to  a  certain  stage,  all  would  require 
the  same  coui*se. 

The  large  drawing-room,  accommodating  about  100 
pupils,  was  used  for  the  class  in  mechanical  and  architectural 
Drawing  with  instruments,  and,  as  each  pupil  was  allowed 
only  two  evenings  each  week,  about  200  used  the  tables  and 
instruments. 

As  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  pupils  to  pro- 
cure suitable  apparatus,  this  was  purchased  by  the  city,  and 
is  now  on  hand  for  future  classes.  Papers  and  pencils  were 
also  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils.  The  chief  trouble 
was  in  procuring  copies  or  models,  and  this  was  met  by  the 
preparation  of  lithographs  of  geometrical  and  mechanical 
problems,  and  finally  by  borrowing  from  the  Institute  and 
trom  architects. 

One  room,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Morse,  was  devoted  to  free- 
hand Drawing  in  crayon  from  solid  models,  after  the  system 
of  M.  Hendrick,  in  use  in  the  schools  in  Belgium ;  and, 
although  this  class  was  the  smallest,  it  was  the  one  of  all  the 
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others  where  mechanics  could  reap  the  most  advantage.  The 
blind  desire  to  use  instruments  before  a  simple  line  figure 
could  be  drawn  by  the  eye  was  hard  to  resist,  and  much 
good  instructioli  was  wasted  on  those  wholly  unprepared  for 
the  use  of  instruments. 

Every  pupil  throughout  the  school  had  a  card  bearing  his 
or  her  name,  number,  and  evenings ;  and,  to  procure  instru- 
ments, this  card  was  deposited  in  the  case,  to  be  returned 
when  the  instruments  were  replaced  in  order.  With  this 
system,  the  loss  was  very  insignificant. 

In  the  rooms  devoted  to  general  Drawing,  under  the  charge 
of  Messrs.  Furneaux  and  Moore,  the  selection  of  models  was 
left  mostly  to  the  Instructors,  as  the  whole  matter  was  ex- 
perimental. The  first  lesson  was  from  small  pebbles,  which 
the  pupils  collected  for  themselves.  They  were  told  to 
imitate  them  as  closely  as  possible,  and  the  result  was  a  most 
complete  failure,  so  far  as  the  drawings  went,  but  the  defi- 
ciency shown  was  of  simple  outline ;  and  the  next  step  was 
to  place  on  the  board  the  admirable  examples  of  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  which  were  reduced  by  the  pupils.  As  the  outline 
improved,  twigs,  oak  leaves,  and  plaster  casts  were  used,  — 
the  latter  borrowed  of  Professor  Wm.  E.  Ware.  When  both 
outlines  and  shadow  had  been  partly  mastered,  flowers  were 
used  to  encourage  rapidity  of  execution,  as  the  pupil  must 
use  all  energy  to  draw  the  outline,  at  least,  before  the  flower 
faded ;  and  a  lesson  of  two  hours,  or  a  single  evening,  was 
all  that  could  be  allowed  for  this.  Callas,  rosebuds,  tulips, 
and  petunias  were  principally  used,  because  most  easily 
obtained ;  but  other  flowers  were  used  for  especial  purposes, 
as,  with  one  pupil,  who  seemed  determined  to  make  heavy 
lines,  a  pot  of  lilies  of  the  valley  was  tried ;  and  the  evident 
unsuitableuess  of  heavy  lines  to  represent  so  delicate  a  flower 
completely  cured  the  fault.  Mr.  Furneaux  procured  all  the 
flowers,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  florists,  and  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  who  kindly  gave  us  many  specimens 
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at  a  season  when  they  were  not  easily  procured,  and  would 
have  cost  the  city  a  large  sum,  if  purchased. 

A  portion  of  the  class  in  General  Drawing  was  trained 
almost  exclusively  on  plaster-casts,  with,  perhaps,  some  dis- 
advantage, as  the  outline  was  neglectcil.  With  all,  the  care- 
ful copying  of  flat  encaustic  tiles  was  given  as  a  practice  in 
regular  geometrical  Drawing,  and  the  representation  of  color 
by  flat  even  tints. 

This  instruction  was  varied  by  frequent  lessons  in  orna- 
mentation, with  short  lectures  on  various  adaptations  of  flower 
or  plant  form  to  oniament,  and  on  the  historical  order  of  this 
class  of  design,  by  the  instructors,  members  of  the  committee, 
and  others.  Then  the  pupils  wei*e  encouraged  to  combine 
conventional  forms  in  original  designs;  and  good  and  bad 
effects  were  illustrated  by  specimens  of  paper-hangings  and 
printed  cloths.  The  results  of  the  very  short  and  inadequate 
instruction  in  design  were  not  marked,  and  so  much  impor- 
tance is  attached  by  your  committee  to  this  branch,  that 
another  winter,  when  more  advanced  pupils  have  been 
secured,  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  make  it  effective. 
The  South  Kensington  rules  or  principles  of  Decorative  Art 
are  so  concise  and  useful,  that  they  are  here  reprinted,  as  the 
text  of  the  instruction  given. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  DECORATIVE  ART. 

The  true  office  of  ornament  is  the  decoration  of  utility. 
Ornament,  therefore,  ought  always  to  be  secondary  to 
utility. 

Ornament  should  arise  out  of,  and  be  subservient  to,  con- 
struction. 

Ornament  requires  a  specific  adaptation  to  the  material  in 
which  it  is  to  be  wrought,  or  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied ; 
from  this  cause,  the  ornament  of  one  fabric  or  material  is 
rarely  suitable  to  another,  without  proper  readaptation. 
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True  oroament  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  imitation  of 
natural  objects,  but  rather  in  the  adaptation  of  their  peculiar 
beauties  of  form  or  color  to  decorative  purposes,  controlled 
by  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  decorated,  the  laws  of  art, 
and  the  necessities  of  manufacture. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DECORATIVE  ART. 

I.  The  Decorative  Arts  arise  from,  and  should  properly  be 
attendant  upon,  architecture. 

U.  Architecture  should  be  the  material  expression  of  the 
wants,  the  faculties,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which 
it  is  created. 

III.  Style  in  architecture  is  the  peculiar  form  that  ex- 
pression takes  under  the  influence  of  climate  and  materials  at 
command. 

CARPETS. 

The  surface  of  a  cai-pet  serving  as  a  ground  to  support  all 
objects  should  be  quiet  and  negative,  without  strong  con- 
trast of  either  form  or  color. 

The  leading  forms  should  be  so  composed  as  to  distrib- 
ute the  pattern  over  the  whole  floor,  not  pronounced  either 
in  the  direction  of  breadth   or  length. 

The  decorative  forms  must  bo  flat,  without  shadow  or 
relief,  whether  derived  from  ornament,  or  direct  from  flowers 
or  foliage. 

In  color  the  general  ground  should  be  negative,  low  in 
tone,  and  inclining  to  the  tertiary  hues ;  the  leading  forms 
of  the  pattern  being  expressed  by  the  darker  secondaries ; 
and  the  primary  colors,  or  white,  if  used  at  all,  should  be 
only  in  small  quantities,  to  enhance  the  tertiary  hues,  and  to 
express  the  geometrical  bases  that  rule  the  distribution  of  the 
forms. 

The  laws  regulating  the  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  color 
should  be  attended  to. 
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PAPER-HANGINGS   AS    DISTINCT    FROM    WALL 
DECORATIONS. 

The  Decoration  of  Paper-Hangings  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  objects  in  a  room  that  a  background  does  to  the 
objects  in  a  picture. 

It  should  not,  therefore,  be  such  as  to  invite  attention  to 
itself,  but  be  subdued  in  effect,  and  without  strong  con- 
trasts either  of  form,  color,  or  light  and  dark. 

Nothing  should  be  introduced  which  disturbs  the  sense  of 
flatness. 

All  natural  objects,  therefore,  when  used  as  ornament  for 
these  manufactures,  should  be  rendered  flat,  and  in  simple 
tints. 

While  the  decorative  details  should  be  arranged  on  sym- 
metrical bases,  these  should  be  so  resolved  into  the  minor 
forms  as  not  to  be  intrusively  prominent. 

Color  should  be  broken  over  the  whole  surface  so  as  to 
give  a  general  negative  hue,  rather  than  masses  of  positive 
color. 


METAL  FORMS,  POTTERY,  AND  PLASTIC  FORMS 
GENERALLY. 

The  form  should  be  most  carefully  adapted  to  use  ;  being 
studied  for  elegance  and  beauty  of  line,  as  well  as  for  capacity, 
strength,  mobility,  etc. . 

In  Ornamenting  the  Construction,  care  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  general  form,  and  to  keep  the  decoration 
subservient  to  it,  by  low  relief  oi  otherwise ;  the  ornament 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enhance,  by  its  lines,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  original  form,  and  assist  its  constructive 
strength. 

If  arabesques,  or  figures  in  the  round,  are  used  decora- 
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lively,  they  should  arise  out  of  the  other  ornaments  and  con- 
structive forms,  and  not  be  merely  applied. 

All  projecting  parts  should  have  careful  consideration,  to 
render  them  as  little  liable  to  injury  as  is  consistent  with  their 
purpose. 

It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  repose  is  required  to  give 
value  to  ornament,  which  in  itself  is  secondary  and  not  prin- 
cipal. 

CALICOES  AND  OTHER  PRINTED  CLOTHS. 

The  ornament  should  be  flat,  without  shadows,  or  the 
appearance  of  relief. 

If  flowers,  foliage,  or  other  natural  objects  are  the  motive, 
they  should  not  be  direct  imitations  of  nature,  but  ornamen- 
tally displayed  in  obedience  to  the  above  rule. 

The  ornament  should  cover  the  surface,  either  by  a  diaper 
based  on  some  regular  geometrical  figure,  or  growing  out  of 
itself  by  graceful,  flowing  curves;  any  arrangement  which 
carries  lines  or  pronounces  figures  in  the  direction  of  breadth 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  folding  of 
the  stuflf  should  be  carefully  studied. 

The  size  of  the  pattern  should  be  regulated  by  the  material 
for  which  the  design  is  intended ;  small,  for  close,  thick  fab- 
rics, such  as  ginghams,  etc. ;  larger  for  fabrics  of  more  open 
textures,  such  as  muslins,  bareges,  etc. ;  largely  covering 
the  ground  on  delaines,  and  more  dispersed  in  cotton  or  linen 
goods. 


The  want  of  suitsible  text-books  has  been  felt  in  this  as  in 
the  day-schools. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  school  Mr.  Clark 
resigned,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Henry  Richards,  as 
assistant  in  architectural  drawings. 

A  class  m  ship-drawing  being  called  for,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Fernald,  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  was  appointed,  and 
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a  class  organized.  The  work  was  very  technical,  and  seemed 
to  require  less  free-hand  work  than  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. The  success  of  this  class  was  very  satisfactory,  for 
the  encouragement  of  naval  construction  in  every  way  seems 
to  be  especially  the  duty  of  this  city. 

Mr,  Willard  was  compelled,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  felt  that  the  great  success  of  tha  school  was 
largely  due  to  his  constant  exertions,  to  resign,  as  the  night 
work  was  too  severe  in  addition  to  his  daily  duties  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Pike  (now  Professor 
of  Engineering  in  the  Maine  State  College,  at  Orono)  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  An  assistant  to  take  charge  of  the 
instruments  and  collect  and  distribute  the  drawings  was  ap- 
pointed, in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

In  the  whole  school  the  average  attendance  was  380. 
With  the  whole  number  no  cases  requiring  discipline  occurred, 
and  the  most  perfect  order  was  preserved  almost  without 
rules ;  any  lady  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  school 
with  complete  comfort. 

The  cost  of  the  school  was  as  follows  :  — 


Salaries  of  Instructors,         .... 

$1,824  00 

Instruments,  boards,  rules,  squares,  etc., 

.  1,521  25 

Paper,  pencils,  ink,  plates,  etc.,   . 

.     772  34 

Furniture, 

.     197  25 

Bents, 

.1,700  00 

Total, 

16,014  84 

Making  a  total  cost  per  pupil  of  |15  66. 

Deducting  the  instruments, 

11,521  25 

The  plates  and  material  on  band. 

.       150  00 

Furniture, 

.       197  25 

$1,868  50 

We  have  for  the  real  cost 

♦4,146  34 

The  cost  per  pupil, 

.       $10  90 
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Even  this  cost  is  much  reduced  if  we  consider  that  many 
pupils  received  but  twenty  lessons  or  less,  and  then  gave 
place  to  others,  so  that  many  more  than  500  reaped  appre- 
ciable advantage  from  the  school,  although  wo  could  not  at 
anyone  time  accommodate  more  than  225  pupils. 

The  lesson  this  school  has  taught  seems  to  be,  that  all 
must  begin  .with  free-hand  Drawing  before  using  instruments ; 
that  better  and  more  complete  gi*aded  models  of  machinery 
must  be  furnished  ;  and  that  examples  of  the  best  art  that  can 
be  procured  must  be  placed  before  the  pupils.  The  last  want 
will  be  met  in  time  by  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Art 
Museum,  and  the  others  have  been  supplied  by  the  purchase 
of  models  under  an  appropriation  of  the  Board,  and  by  private 
subscription.  A  less  number  of  lessons  cannot  accomplish 
the  work  desired ;  and  probably  many  of  those  who  have 
attended  the  school  the  past  season  will  continue  next  winter. 

The  experience  of  the  evening  schools  of  other  cities 
seems  to  show  the  wisdom  of  commencing  the  course  earlier 
in  the  season,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  middle  of  October,  and 
closing  the  school  in  April. 

Another  year  the  advanced  classes  can  occupy  the  Apple- 
ton-street  building  now  prepared  for  a  drawing-school,  and 
three  hundred  can  be  accommodated  there  on  alternate 
evenings;  and  the  casts  and  models  will  be  at  hand. 
The  class  using  instruments  can  best  be  taught  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Institute,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  East 
Boston,  Dorchester,  and  Boston  Highlands  should  have 
some  accommodation ;  pupils,  from  all  the  various  parts  of 
the  city,  now  have  to  come  a  long  distance  to  a  central 
school. 

The  City  Council  have  seen  fit  to  refuse  the  appropriation 
for  the  Evening  School,  which  they  are  compelled  by  the 
statute  to  make,  and  the  uncertainty  of  this  appropriation 
has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  school  arrangements. 
Boston  has,  in  this  matter,  been  far  behind  other  cities  in  the 
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Commonwealth,  in  proportion  to  her  population  and  wealth, 
and  there  are  now  no  funds  designated  for  the  support  of  the 
Free  Drawing  School  next  winter.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  people  of  Boston  will  allow  so  successful  a  school  to  be 
suppressed  for  want  of  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS. 

Late  in  the  season  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  Board  made  an  appro- 
priation of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  meet  the  expen- 
ses. Owing  to  delays,  it  was  not  until  Friday,  April  28, 
that  the  appropriation  was  finally  passed  on  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred,  and  on  Monday  the 
exhibition  opened  in  Horticultural  Hall.  There  was  of 
course  no  time  for  preparation  in  the  schools.  In  the  Latin 
and  High  Schools,  the  chairman  of  this  committee  selected 
three  books  from  each  class,  as  the  best  specimen,  and  the 
several  instructors  were  requested  to  do  the  same  in  the 
Grammar  Schools.  The  work  of  the  Free  Evening  School 
had  already  been  selected,  as  the  drawings  were  all  held  as 
the  property  of  the  city.  It  was  originally  intended  to  hold 
the  exhibition  only  two  days,  in  order  that  the  regular 
drawing  exercises  of  the  schools  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
the  detention  of  the  books ;  but,  at  the  request  of  many 
masters,  it  was  kept  open  on  Wednesday,  the  additional 
expense  being  met  chiefly  by  private  subscription. 

Each  school  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  its  own  work 
with  that  of  other  schools  of  the  same  grade,  and  also  see 
what  was  required  in  the  higher  schools.  The  variety  in 
the  quality  of  each  school's  exhibition  was  of  course  very 
great ;  but  as  all  the  masters,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
have  had  the  same  chance,  it  seems  fair  to  single  out  the 
school  which  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  thor- 
oughness and  extent  of  its  work.  The  Shurtleff  School 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  Drawing  from  every  one  of  its  pupije, 
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aud  there  was  not  a  bad  one  among  the  whole  collection ; 
thus  proving  that  every  child  can  learn  to  draw  if  properly 
taught.  Many  of  these  specimens  were  exceedingly  well 
done,  and  the  geometrical  figures  were  so  accurate,  that  a 
well-known  artist  of  this  city  remarked  to  one  of  the  in- 
structors, when  looking  at  the  work  of  this  school,  **It  is 
impossible  that  they  were  done  without  dividers  and  rule ; 
that  now  (pointing  to  one)  was  never  done  without  instru- 
ments 1  ** — "  Indeed  it  was,  sir,'*  said  a  little  girl,  who  stood 
by ;  "for  I  did  it  myself."  The  artist  afterwards  visited  the 
school,  and  saw  many  others  doing  as  accurate  work. 

Now,  what  has  been  done  in  this  school  can  be  done  in 
every  school  in  Boston,  and  it  will  be  very  strange  if  the 
Shurtleflf  School  does  not  have  some  formidable  rivals  at 
another  exhibition,  for  there  were  several  other  schools 
where  excellent  work  was  done. 

The  work  of  the  Free  Evening  School  certainly  attracted 
the  greatest  attention,  and  in  quantity  and  variety,  as  well 
as  in  quality,  was  remarkable.  Nearly  all  the  pupils,  whose 
work  was  exhibited,  had  had  no  previous  instruction ;  some 
did  not  know  the  use  of  pencil  or  crayon ;  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  entire  work  was  shown  that  the  constant  and 
marked  improvement  might  be  shown  at  a  glance.  The  col- 
lection of  crayon  drawings  of  machinery,  from  Mr.  Morse's 
room,  occupied  the  platform.  They  were  done  on  brown 
paper,  and  the  intense  black  of  the  crayon  made  them  very 
distinct  and  attractive.  ' 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  exhibition  was  the  utter 
absence  of  special  preparation.  Not  an  hour  had  been  taken 
from  the  school  time  to  prepare  for  exhibition,  but  the  hon- 
est work,  the  best  that  could  be  selected  in  the  short  time 
allowed,  was  placed  before  the  public.  No  **show"  draw- 
ings were  prepared  :  where  the  regular  lessons  had  been 
well  done  the  school  had  the  credit,  but  there  was  certainly 
no  opportunity  of  making  up  lost  time   by  extra  exertion 
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just  previous  to  the  exhibition  day.  Another  year  this 
advantage  cannot  be  claimed,  for  all  the  schools  will  doubt- 
less work  with  the  exhibition  in  view ;  but  no  encouragement 
will  be  given  for  the  preparation  of  drawings  simply  for  show. 
In  all  cases  the  specimens  shown  should  be  collected  from 
the  year's  work,  and  this  selection  should  be  a  reward  of 
merit,  showing  clearly  regular  work,  and  not  special  prepa- 
ration. 


INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  TEACHERS. 

As  the  employment  of  special  instructors  in  sufficient 
number  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools  in  Boston  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  it  was  decided  that  the  regular 
teachers  could  and  must  do  the  work,  under  suitable  direction. 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  means  to  be  used  to 
carry  into  effect  this  important  addition  to  our  system  of 
public  education,  a  consideration  which  called  for  an  exam- 
ination of  the  systems  in  use  in  Belgium,  France,  Prussia, 
and  England,  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  system  in  use 
at  South  Kensington  should  be  the  basis,  while  the  Belgian 
and  French  methods,  where  they  surpassed  this  in  efficiency, 
might  be  grafted  on. 

The  Board  accordingly  gave  this  committee  permission  to 
employ  a  graduate  of  the  South  Kensington  Art  Schools,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  several  gentlemen,  both  here  and  iu 
England,  they  have  selected  a  gentleman  distinguished  by 
his  success  as  a  teacher  of  art,  and  as  an  organizer  of  Art 
Schools ;  one  who  had  clearly  seen  the  defects  of  the  English 
system,  and  had  labored  long  to  improve  and  extend  that 
system. 

The  committee  were  convinced  that  no  person  in  this 
country  could  organize  a  system  of  Drawing  for  our  public 
and  evening  schools,  —  a  fact  admitted  by  all  who  are  informed 
on  the  subject, — and  they  at  once  communicated  with  Mr. 
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Walter  Smith,  Art  Master  at  Leeds,  the  gentleman  desig- 
nated by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  South  Ken- 
sington. This  correspondence  continued  some  time,  and  at 
last,  in  order  to  do  nothing  hastily,  Mr.  Smith  was  invited  to 
visit  this  country,  see  our  schools,  and  then  decide  whether 
the  field  was  such  that  his  labor  in  it  was  likely  to  result 
satisfactorily  to  himself  and  the  city. 

In  May  he  came  and  visited  all  our  High  Schools,  and 
many  of  our  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.  Should  no 
other  work  be  done  by  him,  the  suggestions  he  then  made, 
as  class  after  class  was  inspected,  would  be  invaluable,  and 
fully  repay  the  committee  for  the  trouble  in  the  premises. 

It  was  found  that,  without  disturbing  the  present  system 
of  instruction  in  the  lower  classes,  greater  eflSciency  could  be 
given  to  the  instruction  everywhere  by  slight  changes  in  the 
order  of  instruction,  and  most  especially  by  a  proper  prepa- 
ration of  the  teachers. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  procuring,  in  this  country,  suit- 
able casts  and  models,  on  the  selection  of  which  so  much  de- 
pends, induced  the  committee  to  ask  for  a  small  appropriation 
to  purchase  these  in  Europe.  Although  the  original  cost  of 
plaster  casts  is  light,  the  expense  of  packing,  transportation , 
and  breakage  is  so  considerable,  that  only  one  half  of  the 
appropriation  could  be  expended  in  the  purchase.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  authorized  its  chairman 
to  communicate  with  the  South  Kensington  authorities,  and 
ask  for  a  gift  of  examples  illustrating  the  course  of  study. 
This  was  done,  and  the  committee  are  happy  to  announce 
that  this  request  has  been  met  in  the  kindest  spirit,  and  an 
extensive  selection  has  been  made  of  students'  work  in  all  the 
various  grades  of  study,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  city  of 
Boston.  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  in  fulfilment  of  his  liberal  offer, 
has  purchased  a  full  set  of  the  models  from  which  these  draw- 
ings are  made,  and  we  shall  thus  have,  with  the  French  and 
German  models,  purchased  by  the  appropriation  and  by  pri- 
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Tate  subscription,  a  valuable  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  import  the  moulds  of  the  plaster- 
casts,  as  that  can  be  done  at  less  expense  and  risk,  although 
the  first  cost  would  be  more.  Copies  could  then  be  multi- 
plied for  any  school  at  a  trifling  cost,  perhaps  a  few  cents  for 
each  cast.  As  the  State  will  probably  be  compelled  to  adopt 
such  a  course  to  supply  the  many  towns  already  seeking  a 
series  of  models,  this  city  may  be  saved  the  expense  of  the 
first  outlay. 

The  City  Council  has  prepared  the  upper  floor  of  the  Pri- 
mary School,  in  Appleton  street,  for  the  reception  and  use  of 
this  apparatus,  and,  although  the  rooms  are  too  low-studded 
to  be  at  all  suitable  for  a  Drawing  School,  yet  they  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  the  present. 

The  selection  of  models  in  England,  and  on  the  continent, 
has  occupied  much  of  Mr.  Smith's  time  since  his  appointment, 
and  he  returns  to  this  country  with  his  collection,  and  his 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  art  will  be  made  at  once  avail- 
able to  our  teachers.  In  order  to  train  our  teachers  in  this 
new  branch  of  duty,  some  apparent  sacrifice  must  be  made  on 
their  part,  although  the  advantages*given  them  certainly  are 
unequalled,  for  they  thus  obtain  instruction,  without  expense 
to  themselves,  which  will  largely  increase  their  teaching 
power. 

The  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 

Every  teacher  must,  once  a  fortnight,  receive  a  lesson  from 
Mr.  Smith,  which  she  will  in  turn  impart  to  her  pupils. 
Twice  each  year  there  will  bean  examination  of  every  school, 
when  each  grade  will  have  a  model  to  draw  in  a  certain  time  ; 
the  drawings  will  be  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  school, 
pupil,  and  teacher,  and  collected  for  Mr.  Smith's  inspection. 
In  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  see  when  any  school  falls  behind, 
and  where  the  trouble  is,  and  at  once  go  to  that  school  and 
correct  the  faulty  teaching;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
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work  shows  an  ability  to  profit  by  more  difficult  lessons  in 
more  advanced  grades,  the  promotion  can  be  made. 

This  normal  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  rooms  prepared 
for  the  purpose  in  the  Appleton-street  building,  and,  as  the 
number  of  both  grammar  and  primary  teachers  is  so  great, 
and  but  a  few  can  be  properly  instructed  at  a  time,  it  was 
thought  best  to  ask  all  the  special  instructors  in  Drawing  to 
meet  at  the  school  every  Wednesday,  and  from  nine  o'clock 
until  eleven  receive  directions  and  instruction  from  the  Nor- 
mal Master;  at  eleven,  the  first  class,  of  about  one  hundred 
teachers,  will  meet  for  an  hour ;  at  twelve,  the  second,  and  at 
one,  the  third  class.  The  first  Wednesday  the  primary  teach- 
ers will  be  instructed ;  on  the  second,  the  grammar  teachers, 
and  so  on  alternately.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  in- 
struction should  all  be  given  on  one  day,  as  great  economy  in 
the  use  of  models  and  diagrams,  as  well  as  facility  in  teaching, 
is  gained  by  this  means.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  encroaches 
slightly  on  the  school  hours,  but  by  dismissing  a  few  schools 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  one  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
once  a  fortnight,  and  a  few  at  a  greater  distance  fifteen 
minutes  earlier,  all  could  be  accommodated  without  tak- 
ing the  time  of  the  teachers  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  which  is,  if  the  teachers  be  faithful,  well  enough 
employed. 

Your  committee  considered  various  plans,  among  others 
that  of  calling  the  teachers  together  between  twelve  and  one, 
or  five  and  six;  but  in  either  hour  the  time  consumed  in 
arranging  the  models,  etc.,  three  times,  as  would  be  necessary, 
as  the  same  lessons  must  then  be  repeated  three  times  on 
different  days,  would  be  greater  than  that  devoted  to  in- 
struction, and  it  was  felt  that  a  strict  economy  in  the 
work  of  all  the  schools  would  be  better  met  by  the  proposed 
arrangement. 

If  it  can  be  made  obligatory  on  the  teachers  to  attend  the 
instruction  thus  placed  in  their  reach,  the  whole  body  of 
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instructors  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  be  competent 
to  teach  Drawing,  with  far  better  results  than  have  ever  been 
attained  in  any  schools  in  this  Commonwealth)  and  if  the 
desire  to  make  special  instruction  fall  into  the  lines  of 
regular  instruction ,  and  thus  dispense  with  a  part  of  the 
special  instructors,  be  real,  some  plan  similar  to  this,  ot 
instruction  to  the  teachers,  must  be  afforded  by  the  city ;  and 
in  future,  teachers  applying  for  appointment  under  this 
Board  should  prove  themselves  competent  to  give  the 
required  instruction  in  Drawing,  as  well  as  in  Greography 
or  Writing. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  express  a  hope  that  some 
arrangement  may  be  authorized,  by  which  the  teachers  of 
neighboring  towns  and  cities  may  reap  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Smith's  instruction,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to 
the  interests  of  the  city.  Many  applications  have  already 
been  made,  from  committees  and  instructors,  for  this  privi- 
lege, which,  of  course,  the  committee  could  not  grant.  The 
cities  where  the  statute  has  been  obeyed  have  generally 
been  in  communication  with  this  committee,  and  the  results 
of  their  various  experiments  have  given  great  assistance  in 
deteimining  our  own  course.  The  interest  felt  throughout 
the  State  in  this  new  branch  of  public  education,  an  inter- 
est daily  increasing,  is  most  encouraging,  and  as  Boston  is 
looked  to  for  advice  and  example,  it  behoves  us  to  do  the 
work  earnestly,  and  as  thoroughly  as  lies  in  our  power. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  T.  BRIGHAM, 

WM.  WOODS, 

J.  C.  J.  BROWN, 

ROBERT  C.  WATERSTON,  >  Committee. 

JAMES  MORSE, 

GEO.  F.  BIGELOW, 

JAMES  WALDOCK, 
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In  School  Coiumittee,  April  11,  187L 

The  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing a  separate  Normal  School,  which  was  referred  to  them  in 
Januaiy,  1870,  by  this  Board,  and  to  the  following  recom 
mendation,  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Schools,  May  10,  1870,  and  by  order  of  the  Board,  Nov.  8, 
referred  to  this  committee. 

^  That  a  department  for  practical  instruction  be  added  to 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  wherein  book-keeping, 
designing,  telegraphing,  drawing  on  wood  and  stone,  and 
needle-work  in  its  various  branches,  shall  be  taught  as  elec- 
tive studies,  to  which  pupils  also  may  be  admitted  from  the 
first  and  second  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools." 

The  committee  have  also  inquired  into  the  expediency  of 
recognizing  the  advanced  class,  consisting  of  graduates  who 
are  pursuing  their  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
master,  as  a  portion  of  the  school,  and  they  beg  leave  to 
oflfer  the  following  report :  — 

This  school  was  established  in  1852,  as  a  Normal  School. 
Its  design  was  to  educate  young  ladies  to  become  teachers. 
The  course  of  study  was  large  and  liberal,  embracing  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  high  schools ;  and  with  this  thor- 
ough n^ental  culture  was  joined  such  special  instruction  as 
every  teacher  requires  to  fit  her  for  her  work,  accompanied 
by  practice  in  a  model  school.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  course  from  two  to 
three  years ;  and  while  pupils  who  did  not  intend  to  become 
teachers  were  received,  teaching  exercises  held  a  place  in  the 
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programme,  and  incidental  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of 
imparting  knowledge  was  given  with  almost  every  recitation. 
It  was  soon  found  that  more  attention  was  given  to  High 
School  studies  than  to  strictly  Normal  training.  In  1857,  our 
excellent  and  thoughtful  superintendent  suggested  the  need 
of  a  school  where  young  ladies  could  be  prepared  to  become 
teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  and  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools.  To  meet  this  want,  the  training  depart- 
ment was  organized  in  1864.  And  in  furtherance  of  the 
object  for  which  the  school  was  first  instituted,  an  order  was 
passed  by  this  Board,  requiring  those  members  of  the  senior 
class  who  design  to  become  teachers,  to  pass  one  month  in 
observing  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  This  regula- 
tion, having  been  found  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  study, 
has  not  been  observed  of  late  years. 

This  is  not  a  High  School  to  which  a  training  department 
has  been  added,  but  a  Normal  School,  admitting  pupils  who 
do  not  propose  to  teach,  and  who  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  education.  But  the 
High  School  has  gradually  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the 
Normal  element  until  the  actual  preparation  for  the  work  of 
teaching  has  come  to  be  restricted  to  the  training  department, 
and  that  branch,  since  it  has  been  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  rest  of  the  school,  has  almost  lost  its  independent,  dis- 
tinctive and  professional  character. 

In  order  to  secure  to  our  city  a  strictly  Normal  School,  it 
appears  to  your  committee  that  one  of  the  two  courses  must 
be  adopted.  We  may  restore  this  school  to  its  original  con- 
dition, making  its  chief  and  primary  object  the  education  of ' 
teachers,  and  allowing  others  to  share  in  its  advantages,  or 
we  may  separate  the  Normal  from  the  High  School. 

If  the  first  plan  be  adopted,  experience  teaches  us  that  the 
Normal  element  will  gradually  be  absorbed  and  cease  to  ex- 
ist. There  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  a  High  School 
equal  to  any  school  for  boys,  and  there  are  many  parents  who 
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would  object  to  sending  their  daughters  to  an  institution 
where  the  prominent  design  is  to  fit  young  ladies  to  become 
teachers.  Boston  cannot  do  without  a  High  School  for  girls. 
And  there  is  need  of  a  Normal  School,  where  pupils  of  cul- 
tivated minds,  who  have  experienced  the  benefits  of  broad 
and  liberal  culture,  who  need  not  acquire  an  elementary  ed- 
ucation, and  who  have  formed  habits  of  study,  may  have 
their  professional  training.  This  school  would  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  other  branch  as  that  sustained  by  the  School 
of  Law,  or  Medicine,  to  the  college.  Being  smaller  in  num- 
bers, it  will  most  certainly  be  merged  in  the  larger  body, 
unless  made  independent  of  it.  Your  committee,  accord- 
ingly, recommend,  in  place  of  the  Training  Department,  the 
establishment  of  a  Girls'  Normal  School  for  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, to  be  distinct  from  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  under  a 
separate  head,  and  that  both  schools  be  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  same  committee. 

They  also  recommend  that  graduates  of  the  High  School 
for  girls,  having  completed  the  three  years'  course,  and  oth- 
ers who  by  examination  are  found  to  have  received  an  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  that  given  in  our  High  School,  be  admit- 
ted as  pupils  in  the  Normal  School ;  that  the  course  of  study 
occupy  one  year,  and  that  diplomas  of  graduation  be  given 
to  those  who  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  found  qualified  to 
become  teachers. 

Among  those  pupils  in  the  High  School  who  do  not  look 
forward  to  teaching  as  an  occupation,  there  will  be  some  who 
desire  to  continue  their  studies,  and  others  who  have  not  the 
peculiar  combination  of  gifts,  mental  habits,  and  disposition 
essential  to  success  in  teaching,  who  yet  desire  to  engage  in 
some  lucrative  pursuit  for  their  own  support,  or  it  may  be 
for  the  maintenance  of  others. 

It  appears  to  be  our  duty  to  give  them  not  only  mental 
discipline,  but  also  information  of  practical  use,  and  to  fur- 
nish them  with  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  as  book- 
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keepers  or  as  assistants  in  libraries,  telegraph  and  printing- 
oflSces,  or  by  drawing  or  needle-work.  Your  committee 
cordially  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Schools,  and  would  further  recommend  that  those 
graduates  of  the  Girls'  High  School  who  desire  to  remain  a 
fourth  year  be  allowed  to  form  classes  in  special  courses, 
including  the  continuation  in  the  school  studies,  —  book- 
kieeping,  designing,  telegraphing,  drawing  on  wood  and  stone, 
and  needle-work. 

The  committee  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  report  in 
favor  of  admitting  to  these  special  courses,  or  to  the  Normal 
School,  pupils  who  have  not  completed  a  High  School  course, 
wishing  to  give  the  subject  further  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

HENRY  BURROUGHS, 

Chairman, 

Ordered^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School  be  authorized  to  report  to  this  Board,  for  its  con- 
sideration, a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School, 
together  with  such  ^changes  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  as 
may  be  required  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommend- 
ations herewith  submitted. 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Feb.  14,  1871. 

As  part  of  the  unfinished  business  of  last  year,  it  has  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  to  take  up  Qty 
Document  108,  and  present  to  the  attention  of  the  School 
Board  the  facts  in  relation  to  it. 

It  appears  that  one  avowed  purpose  of  this  document  is  to 
criticise  another  branch  of  the  government.  These  criticisms 
are  made  in  a  somewhat  vague  manner,  but  we  will  endeavor 
to  present  and  consider  them  fairly. 

Ist.  It  asserts  that  the  School  Committee  is  "  most  extrav- 
agant"  in  its  expenditures.  To  this  charge  it  may  be  replied 
that  the  expenditures  in  this  department  have  not  kept  pace 
in  increase  with  those  m^de  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
City  Council,  as  a  careful  examination  of  the  auditor's  reports 
for  the  last  seventeen  years  will  show.  An  analysis  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  School  Department  for  the  past  year, 
however,  will  give  a  sufficient  view  of  the  case  to  satisfy  any 
candid  mind,  especially  as  the  total  expenditures  of  that  year 
were  larger  than  any  previous  one. 

The  amount  expended  was  $1,699,750.46  ;  of  this  sum  the 
School  Committee  paid  for  salaries  of  instructors  $720,960- 
.65 ;  for  salaries  of  officers,  exclusive  of  truant  officers,  $8,785- 
.00.  (The  truant  officers  are  elected  and  their  salaries  fixed 
by  the  City  Council,  while  we  are  charged  with  the  expense.) 
For  the  amount  paid  for  salaries,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
Board  is  wholly  responsible.  Yet  these  salaries  have  scarce- 
ly kept  pace  with  the  advancing  times.  The  Board  has  con- 
sented to  the  increase  of  these  salaries,  in  previous  years,  as 
well  from  direct  appeals  made  by  the  public  as  by  the  neces- 
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sity  of  keeping  the  talent  and  ability  already  employed.  In 
a  corps  of  950  teachers,  the  City  of  Boston  retains  many  of 
the  ablest  and  best  instructors  in  the  country,  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  cost  of  instruction  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
be  less.  The  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  thus  made  is 
$729,745.66,  and  with  35,164  pupils  in  attendance,  shows  a 
cost  per  scholar  for  instruction  of  $20.75. 

The  amount  expended  under  the  control  of  the  School 
Board  for  incidentals,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  its  ofBcers, 
was  $53,889.80,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  expended  for 
two  objects,  —  books  for  poor  children,  and  printing;  the 
latter  the  City  Council  contracted  for.  The  balance,  it  will 
be  allowed,  can  contain  but  a  small  margin  for  extravagance 
in  the  furnishing  of  books  of  reference,  stationery,  maps, 
globes,  and  the  various  articles  of  apparatus  necessary  to  the 
conducting  of  upwards  of  900  schools.  This  cost  per  schol- 
ar amounts  to  $1.52,  or  a  total  cost  per  scholar,  as  expended 
by  the  School  Committee,  of  $22.27. 

2d.  It  asserts  that  the  "School  CJommittee  make  demands 
for  money  without  due  consideration  as  to  its  necessity. **  To 
this  it  maybe  replied,  that,  with  the  exceptions  alx)ve  named, 
the  balance  of  the  money  —  more  than  one-half  the  amount  — 
is  expended  under  the  sole  direction  and  control  of  the  City 
Council,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  excltisivdy  by  tfie  Commit" 
lee  on  Pvlilic  Buildings  of  that  body^  in  conjunction  with  the 
committee  that  has  brought  these  very  charges.  Where,  then, 
does  the  responsibility  lie,  if  there  has  been  extravagance, 
which  we  do  not  assert  nor  admit?  If  the  question  were,  how- 
ever, whether  this  part  of  the  money  had  been  in  all  cases 
judiciously  expended,  we  should  be  disposed  to  answer  in  the 
negative ;  and  we  believe  that  the  total  amount  of  appropria- 
tions for  schools  would  be  more  advantageously  expended  by 
those  having  direct  charge  of  them,  and  who  are  personally 
conversant  with  their  real  needs.  The  public  is  not  generally 
aware  that  the  committee  prefeixing  these  charges,  with  their 
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associates  of  the  Public  Building  Committee,  locate  our  school- 
houses,  plan  and  build  them,  the  size  only  limited  by  the  amount 
of  money  they  can  expend ;  while  the  ventilating,  heating, 
and  even  furniture,  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  are  not  only 
ignored,  but  quietly  and  decisively  put  aside,  and  even  when 
the  buildings  are  completed  and  transfeiTcd  to  our  charge, 
when  the  children  for  whom  we  are  responsible  occupy  the 
rooms,  they  still  control  the  buildings.  Thus,  we  are  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  we  are  only  tenants  at  will ;  at  any  moment 
we  may  be  obliged  to  vacate ;  iii  fact,  the  care  and  custody 
are  entirely  removed  from  our  charge. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  by  these  committees, 
under  the  control  of  the  City  Council,  was  $816,615.01.  Of 
this  amount,  including  the  cost  for  truant  officei's,  $204,- 
277.15  was  expended  for  incidentals  directly  pertaining  to 
the  schools,  and  averaging  a  cost  of  $5.81  per  scholar.  Be- 
sides this  amount  there  was  expended  for  the  erection  of 
school-houses  $612,337.86,  for  which  the  City  Council  is 
alone  responsible.  Not  that  we  would  imply  that  any  or  all 
of  these  buildings  were  not  wanted,  or  that  the  School  Board 
have  not  requested  their  erection,  but  that  to  be  valuable 
they  must  be  located  where  they  are  needed,  and  that  loca- 
tions have  been  selected  that  could  not  and  would  not  receive 
the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee  ;  that  the 
dimensions  of  most  of  these  buildings  are  upon  a  scale  unwar- 
ranted by  the  wants  of  the  School  Board,  while  their  construc- 
tion, heating,  ventilating,  and  even  furnishing,  have  been  con- 
ducted upon  a  basis  of  unexampled  liberality.  The  cost  per 
scholar  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings  was  $17.41,  making 
an  aggregate  of  $23.22  per  scholar  as  expended  by  the  City 
Council,  against  $22.27  expended  by  the  School  Committee. 

3d.  It  is  asserted  that,  owing  to  these  causes,  "  the  school 
system  has  become  expensive,  and  that  the  expense  is  increas- 
ing to  a  remarkable  extent."  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
requirements  of  the  schools  increase  and  expand  with  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  will  require  large  appropriations,  no 
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matter  by  whom  expended ;  the  charge  of  extravagance, 
therefore,  cannot  rest  with  the  system,  but  with  those  who 
conduct  the  expenditures. 

If  we  contrast  the  expenses  for  schools  with  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  city,  it  will  be  found  that  while  the  latter 
have  so  greatly  increased  during  the  past  seventeen  years, 
the  former  have  decreased  four  per  cent,  during  that  time. 
That  is,  the  expense  of  the  schools  as  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  city  in  1853  and  '54  was  eleven  per  cent. ; 
in  1869  and  70,  seven  per  cent. 

To  sustain  its  charge  the  document  mentions  that  the 
State  Educational  Report  places  Boston  at  the  head  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  according  to  the  amount  paid  per  scholar. 
This  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Boston  intends  to  be  second  to  no  city  or  town  in  the  State 
or  country  in  the  excellence  of  its  schools.  But  this  is  one 
way  of  stating  the  case.  Another  and  a  more  correct  one 
will  be  found  in  the  statement  made  by  the  same  report,  of 
the  cities  and  towns  arranged  according  to  the  per  cent,  of 
taxable  property  appropriated  for  school  purposes.  Here, 
Boston  stands  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  in  a  list  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  cities  and  towns.  It  will  be  seen  by 
this  that  Boston  stands  very  low  in  the  list  in  proportion  to 
her  means. 

It  is  true,  as  the  document  admits,  our  schools  are  regarded 
with  favor  by  all  well-informed  educators,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  pre-eminent  reputation  and  excellence  of 
our  school  system  are  due  to  their  care  and  management,  and 
it*  there  has  been  any  injudicious  expenditure,  the  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  those  who  authorize  the  erection  of  costly  and 
ornamental  school-houses,  at  certainly  one-third  greater 
expense  than  would  be  amply  necessary  to  answer  all  tlie 
purpose  required. 

The  committee   cannot   but   repeat   the   hope   that  the 
School  Board  will  yet  have  a  voice  in  the  plans  and  construc- 
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tion  of  school-houses  and  their  locations,  and,  after  their 
transfer  to  the  School  Board,  the  complete  care  and  custody 
of  them. 

In  closing,  we  can  only  feel  surprised,  after  an  examination 
of  these  facts,  to  find  that  a  committee  of  the  City  Council 
should  assume  to  criticise  this  department,  the  matter  referred 
to  them  for  consideration  having  uo  connection  with  the 
charges  they  saw  fit  to  make.  It  would  seem  as  though 
they  were  fully  conscious  of  some  neglect  of  duty,  upon  their 
part,  or  on  the  part  of  their  associates,  and,  with  only  a  desire 
to  shield  themselves,  they  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the 
School  Board,  knowing  that  the  public  cannot  be  aware  of 
the  true  management  of  the  public  schools. 

WM.  B.  MERRILL, 
WM.  H.  LEARNARD,  Jr., 
LUCIUS  SLADE, 
HENRY  C.  HUNT, 
GEORGE  D.  RICKER, 
MOODY  MERRILL, 
LORING  LOTHROP, 

Committee. 
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In  School  Committee,  March  14,  1871. 

The  Committee  on  the  Kiudergarteu  offer  the  following 
Report :  — 

They  are  fully  convinced,  not  only  by  reports  and  writings 
of  others,  both  here  and  abroad,  but  also  by  the  practical 
working  of  the  school  established  by  the  city  last  autumn,  that 
the  system  is  a  good  one. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board  have  been  un- 
able to  visit  the  school,  and  are  therefore  not  familiar  with 
the  system.  For  this  reason  the  committee  have  thought  it 
best  to  give  some  account  of  the  system  of  Froebel,  the 
author  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  follow  it  by  the  report  of 
the  school  in  question. 

Froeliel's  system  is  really  nature's  system,  first  discovered 
and  promulgated  by  him,  not  in  words,  but  in  practical  pro- 
cesses, by  which  the  child  is  made  happy  and  healthy  in  its 
instruction,  by  which  its  bodily  activity  is  utilized  and  its 
mental  grasp  strengthened,  without  straining  the  brain  with 
abstract  objects  of  thought.  As  long  as  the  objects  used  are 
those  appealing  to  the  senses,  the  child  is  attracted  to  see 
their  differences  and  their  resemblances ;  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  their  qualities  and  properties,  such  as  matter, 
size,  form  or  shape,  color,  weight,  sound,  number,  direction 
and  position. 

What,  to  the  child,  seems  pure  play  is  really  a  plan  of 
gradual,  simple  instruction,  not  antagonistic  to  his  every 
impulse ;  and  his  school-going  becomes  a  pleasure,  instead  of 
the  old-time  dread  and  repulsion.    The  exercises,  demanding 
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a  constant  use  of  the  hands,  serve  in  the  best  way  to  secure 
his  attention,  while  at  his  tender  age  a  degree  of  manual 
dexterity  may  be  attained  and  preserved,  to  be  of  the  great- 
est value  in  future  years. 

Froebel's  method  proceeds  by  the  law  of  contrasts  and  their 
connections,  as  demonstrated  by  various  sets  of  objects  called 
(in  language  best  adapted  for  childhood)  gifts. 

1st  gift.  Six  soft  balls  (the  ball  is  the  simplest  object  in 
form,  and  is,  therefore,  first  presented),  of  each  primary 
color,  and  of  the  intermediate  colors.  With  these  many  games 
are  played,  with  singing  and  various  movements  of  the  body ; 
color  and  its  varieties  taught ;   also  numeration. 

2d  gift.  The  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  of  wood,  the  first 
contrasting  with  the  ball  in  hardness  and  weight,  but  similar 
in  shape.  The  cube  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sphere, 
and  the  two  are  connected  by  the  cylinder. 

3d  gift.  A  cube  divided  into  8  small  cubes,  when  united, 
similar  to  the  first  cube,  but  contrasting  by  its  divisions, 
satisfying  the  desires  of  the  child  to  separate  and  pull  to 
pieces,  also  to  reform  the  object. 

4th  gift.     A  cube  divided  into  oblongs. 

6th  gift.  A  cube  divided  into  27  little  cubes,  some  of  which 
are  subdivided  into  triangular  prisms,  contrasting  not  only 
by  the  size  of  the  cubes,  but  also  the  new  form  of  the  trian- 
gular prism. 

6th  gift.     A  cube  of  27  oblongs. 

These  series  of  cube-forms  give  much  information  regard- 
ing size  and  form,  also  of  planes,  of  right  and  acute  angles ; 
with  them  the  children  can  build,  using  their  inventive  facul- 
ties in  making  forms  of  beauty,  but  observing  the  following 
rules :  — 

Build  with  precision  and  neatness. 

Let  one  form  follow  another. 

Use  all  the  blocks. 

Never  destroy  anything,  but  carefully  remove  the  blocks 
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one  bj  one,  as  needed.  These  rules  lead  the  children  to  be 
careful,  painstaking,  orderly,  and  systematic,  and  not  waste- 
ful in  what  they  do. 

In  Froebel's  "  Alphabet  of  Work,"  as  he  terms  his  series 
of  Kindergarten  occupation,  be  proceeds  gradually  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract.  The  solids  are  followed  by  their 
embodied  surfaces,  consisting  of  little  planes  of  wood, — as 
square — small  triangles,  two  of  which  form  a  square  — 
scalene  and  acute  triangles.  As  the  wooden  plane  represents 
the  embodied  surface,  so  the  stick  represents  the  embodied 
line.  Stick-laying  is  one  of  the  earliest  occupations  of  the 
Kindergarten,  preparing  the  child  for  drawing,  and  testing 
its  invention.  Elementary  arithmetic  is  taught  by  it  with 
ease  and  pleasure. 

Paper-folding  follows,  not  only  imparting  knowledge  of 
geometrical  forms,  but  giving  accuracy  of  touch  and  eye ; 
the  forms  of  beauty  arousing  the  taste  of  artistic  develop- 
ment. 

As  in  the  first  six  gifts  we  proceeded  from  the  whole  to  the 
divided  solids,  so  now  we  go  from  the  undivided  surfaces  to 
those  divided.  Weaving  comes  in  order,  with  its  studies  of 
color,  combinations  of  number  and  shade, with  careful  arrange- 
ment, giving  a  delicacy  of  touch,  and  scope  to  the  invention. 
These  articles  are  used  by  the  child  as  gifts  to  friends. 

A  further  advance  in  surface  study  is  the  paper-cutting, 
with  its  infinite  variety  of  forms.  The  laying  of  sticks  is 
followed  by  sewing,  —  the  stiff*,  inflexible  stick-line  being 
succeeded  by  the  use  of  finer,  softer,  and  flexible  lines,  on 
which  is  laid  the  foundation  of  future  useful  needle-work. 

Drawing  follows,  taught  by  simple  means, — on  the  slate, 
divided  by  lines  at  right  angles,  into  many  small  squares ; 
this  net- work  guiding  the  eye  and  steadying  the  hand. 

Paper-pricking  gives  us  lines  composed  of  points,  and  in 
turn  a  great  variety  of  figures,  preparing  the  way  for  needle- 
work, embroidery,  engraving. 
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Clay  modelling  is  also  one  of  the  oecupations,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  inviting  modes  of  awakening  the  inventive  faculty. 

Pea  and  stick  work,  by  which  skeleton  frames,  or  outline 
forms  of  solids  are  represented,  is  a  fiiiliier  step  in  object 
teaching.  All  these  are  varied  with  singing,  —  many  of  the 
songs  being  descriptive  and  acted  out  by  the  children.  Gym- 
nastic plays,  developing  the  body  and  giving  it  grace,  are  used. 

.Mrs.  Thomas,  the  teacher,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  school :  — 

"The  public  Kindergarten  school  of  this  city  numbers 
twenty-four  pupils,  and  has  been  in  progress  a  little  over  five 
months,  having  commenced  on  the  26th  of  September,  1870. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  been  admitted  since 
that  date,  some  of  them  quite  recently.  The  whole  school  is 
instructed  as  a  single  class,  occasioning  a  necessity  for  review- 
ing past  lessons  on  receiving  new  pupils. 

The  children  have  had  several  lessons  in  connection  with 
Froebel's  second  gift,  which  consists  of  the  three  solid  bodies, 
—  the  ball,  the  cylinder,  and  the  cube. 

With  the  third  gift,  the  box  of  small  building  cubes,  they 
have  become  very  familiar,  having  received,  in  connection 
with  it,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  instruction,  and  having 
become  quite  expert  in  building  with  the  cubes,  both  from 
the  teacher's  direction  aiid  by  their  own  free  invention. 

They  have  also  made  a  beginning  with  FroebeFs  fourth 
gift,  —  the  box  of  oblong  blocks,  —  and  with  the  little  square 
planes  of  wood.     ' 

With  the  little  sticks  they  have  had  various  arithmetical 
exercises,  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divis- 
ion, having  thus  far  gone  no  higher  than  twelve.  They  have 
also  had  other  exercises  with  the  sticks,  making  various 
angles,  simple  geometrical  figures,  etc.  In  laying  figures 
with  the  sticks,  both  symmetrical  forms  and  representations 
of  objects,  they  exhibit  much  inventive  skill. 

In  drawing,  sewing,  pricking  and  weaving,  the  pupils  have 
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had  one  lesson  each  a  woek,  and  they  have  attained  consider- 
able proficiency  in  correctness  of  eye  and  skill  of  hand. 
Their  present  work  compares  very  favorably  with  their  first 
awkward  attempts.  All  are  greatly  pleased  when  they  have 
specimens  of  their  own  i^ork  to  take  as  presents  to  their 
friends  at  home. 

The  paper-folding  is  a  more  difficult  occupation  than  either 
of  the  others,  but  children  are  gradually  becoming  familiar 
with  it,  and  some  of  them  already  succeed  very  well.  In  this 
occupation  they  become  acquainted  with  many  geometrical 
truths,  and  also  require  much  skill  in  the  use  of  their  fingers. 

The  employment  which  has  afforded  the  greatest  pleasure 
is,  the  modelling  in  clay,  though  it  has  not  thus  far  been  so 
instructive  as  the  other  work. 

In  addition  to  the  object-teaching  necessarily  connected 
with  the  Kindergarten  occupations,  regular  object  lessons 
have  been  given.  Some  of  these  have  related  to  the  appara- 
tus and  material  used  in  the  school-room ;  a  few  have  been  on 
color,  and  others  on  plants  and  minerals. 

In  singing,  the  children  have  learned  by  rote  the  songs  of 
the  school-room,  both  those  connected  with  their  plays  and 
others.  They  have  lately  been  much  interested  in  learning 
the  elements  of  vocal  music  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Mason's 
charts. 

One  of  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school  is  the  care  of  the 
plants  with  which  the  school-room  is  supplied.  Eager  inter- 
est is  manifested  in  planting  seeds  and  watching  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

Ball  plays  and  other  gymuastic  games  are  introduced  three 
times  in  each  session,  and  not  only  answer  the  purpose  of 
physical  exercise,  but  are  so  conducted  as  to  serve  for  a 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

In  conducting  the  school,  the  aim  has  been  not  to  go  over 
much  ground,  but  to  do  the  work  thoroughly.  A  good 
foundation  is  now  laid  for  future  progress  ;  without  doubt  the 
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apparent  advance  will  be  muoh  greater  during  the  next  five 
months  than  the  last. 

I  am  aware  that  in  this  attempt  to  state  what  the  scholars 
have  done,  I  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  what  has  been 
accomplished.  A  teacher  in  a  different  school  may  point  to 
a  certain  page,  and  say,  "My  pupils  have  gone  so  far."  Not 
so  in  Kindergarten  culture.  We  aim  at  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  being, —  the  threefold  nature,  phys- 
ical, intellectual  and  spiritual,  of  the  child.  We  teach  him  to 
use  his  own  powers.  With  us  results  are  seen  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  children,  not  in  the  amount  of  work  they  do. 

There  have  been  a  few  drawbacks  to  the  a>mplete  success 
of  my  school.  The  children  are  of  tender  age,  and  as  many 
of  their  homes  are  remote  from  the  school,  it  has  been  impos* 
sible  for  them  to  attend  regularly  in  wintry  weather. 

Another  unfavorable  circumstance  has  been,  that  several 
parents  have  placed  their  children  in  the  school  for  a  short 
time  only,  just  to  suit  their  own  convenience,  and  have  with- 
drawn them,  leaving  their  places  to  be  filled  by  new  scholars. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been,  that  nearly  all  my 
scholars  are  too  old.  I  earnestly  request  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  receive  younger  children,  even  under  four  years 
of  age.  It  is.  true  that  the  advanced  part  of  Kindergarten 
training  is  beautifully  adapted  to  those  of  seven  or  more 
years  of  age ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  must  begin  with  the 
rudiments,  which  are  suitable  for  little  ones  of  three  or  four. 
To  show  fairly  the  advantages  of  Kindergarten  culture,  we 
need  a  class  of  such  little  children  that  we  can  keep  in  train- 
ing three  or  four  years. 

I  Jhear  that  some  object  to  Kindergarten  schools  on  account 
of  the  expense.  Can  they  be  made  cheaper?  In  making  a 
beginning  I  feared  to  set  the  number  higher  than  twenty-four. 
I  think  it  might  now  be  increased  to  thirty.  A  school  of  fifty 
could  be  conducted  by  employing  a  trained  assistant  on  a 
lower  salary  than  the  head  teacher.     Or,  if  there  were  a  nor- 
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mal  class  established,  it  would  supply  assistants  without 
salaries,  for  several  schools.  The  occupations  require  such 
careful  and  particular  supervision  that  it  will  never  be  possi- 
ble for  one  teacher  to  get  on  alone  with  so.  large  a  number  of 
pupils  as  are  assigned  to  the  teacher  of  a  primary  school. 

The  outlay  for  apparatus,  though  somewhat  large  at  first, 
does  not  continue  so.  The  apparatus  furnished  to  the  school 
will  last  for  years.  Something,  but  no  large  sum,  will  be  re- 
quired from  time  to  time,  for  working  materials.  With  us, 
apparatus  and  working  material  take  the  place  of  books ; 
hence  it  is  proper,  and  should  be  required,  that  parents  pay 
a  small  sum  quarterly  for  their  use.  This  would  relieve  the 
city  of  expense  on  that  head. 

The  school  is  open  at  all  times  to  visitors,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  not  only  persons  who  regard  the  system  with  favor,  but 
that  those  who  think  differently,  will  come  and  observe,  and 
decide  on  its  merits  for  themselves. 

Boston,  March  4, 1871." 

The  committee  now  wish  to  present  the  views  of  Miss  Pea- 
body,  who  is  so  alive  to  the  interests  of  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  they  concur. 

Miss  Peabody  says,  ''she  has  always  known  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  have  Kindergartening  in  the  public  education 
without  a  normal  department  in  the  city  Normal  School,  where 
girls  can  be  educated.  This  summer  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kriege, 
^hose  school  here  has  furnished  thus  far  most  of  the  Kinder- 
garten teachers  in  this  section  of  the  country,  will  receive  a 
call  from  the  School  Board  of  New  York,  to  go  to  the  Nor- 
mal college  of  that  city.  The  most  enlightened  and  influen- 
tial commissioner,  Mr.  Sands,  and  the  president,  Mr.  Hunter, 
being  clearly  convinced  that  it  is  the  true  way  to  form  the 
human  understanding  aright,  and  to  govern  the  will  by  true 
affections  and  moral  principles."  "  Mrs.  Thomas,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Kindergarten,  thinks  that  in  five  months  she  can 
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train  a  reasonably-sized  class  of  Kindergarteners,  keeping 
meanwhile  a  model  school  of  forty  children  (at  first  at  least 
no  more),  and  that  the  young  ladies  can  practise  in  her  own 
model  schools,  also  in  the  present  Kindergarten." 

"As  to  the  expense  1  whatever  is  the  expense,"  she  thinks, 
*^  Boston  should  only  ask  if  the  true  method  of  education  is 
discovered  and  set  forth  in  the  Kindergarten  system.  "  She 
prefers  "to  maintain  it  is  the  cheapest  method.  It  is  found  on 
experiment  that  the  very  accurate  perceptions  that  are  culti- 
vated by  the  conversations  over  the  playthings,  as  they 
succeed  each  other  in  regular  order  in  a  logical  graduation, 
—  the  perceptions  of  difference  and  resemblance  of  vital 
connection,  —  are  delightful  exercises  of  the  mind,  sup- 
ported by  the  objects  themselves,  and  insure  a  clear  and  per- 
fect memory.  The  rapidity  with  which  children  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher,  after  their  faculties  have  been  devel- 
oped and  trained  by  the  Kindergarten  work,  has  surprised 
the  Kindergarteners  who  are  only  in  the  second  year  of  their 
experience.  One  teacher  who  took,  at  a  different  part  of  the 
day  from  her  Kindergarten  hours,  some  of  the  children  of 
the  previous  year's  Kindergarten,  who  did  not  wish  to  leave 
the  school,  and  yet  were  old  enough  to  learn  to  read,  was 
entirely  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  them  reading Jluentlt/ 
in  one  month  from  the  day  they  began  to  learn  their  letters. 
And  in  everything  it  was  the  same,  —  their  drawing  prepared 
them  for  copying j>ri7U  at  once;  also  for  drawing  maps  and 
ciphering.  They  learned  poetry,  reading  it  over  once,  and  in 
short,  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  apparently  with  much  less  than 
usual  effort,  remembered  everything  perfectly.  They  hadbeen 
very  thoroughly  trained  for  one  year  only,  and  had  not  gone 
over  a  quarter  of  Froebel's  exercises.  They  were  orderly, 
without  stiffness,  sweet-tempered*  and  obedient,  good-man- 
nered, and  in  a  perfectly  natural  state  of  mind  and  feeling." 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  advise  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  teacher  at  the  Normal  School  who  might  instruct  a 
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class  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Kindergartening,  and, 
in  connection  with  this  class  carry  on  two  or  more  Kinder- 
gartens. In  this  way  two  classes  could  be  prepared  in  a  year, 
five  months  to  each  class.  While  they  are  in  training  they 
must  be  exclusively  devoted  to  it,  going  into  the  model  schools 
three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  having  a  separate  session  of 
an  hour  or  two  in  another  part  of  the  day,  for  learning  the 
logical  connections  of  the  playthings,  occupations,  and  move* 
ment  plays,  and  the  bearing  of  each  and  all  on  the  develop- 
ment of  mind,  heart,  and  will  respectively. 

Your  committee  feel  convinced  that  the  Kindergarten  sys- 
tem is  the  true  principle  of  elementary  instruction,  a  system 
rapidly  extending  in  Europe,  and  to  extend  much  more  rap- 
idly in  this  country,  leading  up  directly  to  the  industrial 
school  education,  already  demanded  by  our  people ;  and  they 
are  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Kindergarten  cul- 
ture being  recognized  in  our  public  school  system. 

HALL  CURTIS,  Chairman. 
HENRY  P.  SHATTUCK. 
WM.  A.  RUST, 
J.  P.  REYNOLDS, 
JOHN  KNEELAND, 
WM.  H.  BALDWIN, 
JOHN  S.  H.  FOGG. 
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In  School  Committee,  Nov.  8,  1870. 

Ordered,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
i  dent  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Board  at  an  early  day,  whether 
any,  and  if  any,  what  changes  are  needed  in  the  organization, 
rights,  duties  and  powers  of  the  School  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  said  committee  be  empowered  and  instructed  to 
give  the  usual  legal  notice  required,  so  that  they  may  present  to 
the  next  Legislature,  in  proper  form,  such  amendments  to  the  city 
charter  in  relation  to  such  changes  as  may  be  proposed. 

Passed :  and  the  President  appointed  as  the  committee,  Messrs. 
Stedman,  Washburn,  Bowdlear,  Jarvis,  Connor,  Flint,  Leamard, 
Merrill  of  Ward  11,  and  Monroe. 
Attest : . 

BARNARD  CAPEN, 

Secretary, 
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In  School  Committeb,  Jan.  9, 1871. 

Ordered,  That  a  oommittee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, to  consider  and  report  to  the  Board,  at  an  early  day, 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  changes  are  needed  in  the  organ- 
ization, rights,  duties  and  powers  of  the  School  Committee. 

Passed :  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  that  committee,  Messrs. 
Stedman,  Washburn,  Bowdlear,  Jarvis,  Flint,  Leamard,  Merrill  of 
Ward  11,  Monroe  and  Fogg. 
Attest : 

BARNARD  CAPEN, 

Secretary, 
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The  Special  Committee  appointed  under  the  firdt  of  the 
foregoing  orders  had  made  some  progress  in  the  consideration 
of  the  matter  referred  to  them,  and  had  given  the  notice  re- 
quired in  the  second  order,  but  were  not  ready  to  make  their 
report  to  the  Board,  when  their  commission  was  terminated, 
in  accordance  with  our  rules,  by  the  expiration  of  the  muni- 
cipal year  for  which  they  were  appointed.  The  third  order 
was  only  a  renewal  of  the  first,  —  the  same  members  of  the 
Board  being  appointed  under  it,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired.  The  committee  thus 
constituted  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject submitted  for  their  consideration,  and,  as  the  result  of 
their  deliberations,  respectfully  report  as  follows  :  — 

Your  committee  believe  that  for  a  long  time  the  conviction 
has  been  very  general  among  the  members  of  the  Board,  that 
the  interests  of  the  schools  under  its  care  and  management 
might  be  promoted,  in  many  respects,  by  introducing  some 
modifications  in  relation  to  its  powers,  duties,  and  organiza- 
tion, and  in  the  staff  of  its  working  officers.  Without  under- 
taking to  present  in  detail  all  the  facts  and  considerations 
which  have  had  weight  with  your  committee  in  determining 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived,  they  submit  the 
following  general  views  and  recommendations  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  Board :  — 
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1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  although  the 
regulations  require  a  quarterly  examination  of  all  the  schools 
by  raembers  of  the  Board,  such  examinations  ai'e  not  made 
with  that  system,  skill,  thoroughness,  and  unity  of  aim  and 
design  which  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  demand. 
While  every  member  of  the  Board  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  judicious  examinations,  at  regular  and  appropri- 
ate intervals,  are  essential  to  the  best  working  of  any  school 
system,  it  is  equally  evident  that  this  service  is  not  likely  to 
be  more  satisfactorily  performed  than  it  now  is,  except  by 
the  employment  of  some  new  instrumentality.  The  superin- 
intendent,  as  required  by  the  regulations,  "  visits  the  schools 
as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  permit,"  and  thus  exerts  a 
highly  beneficial  influence  on  the  working  of  the  system  ;  but 
he  is  not  required  or  expected  to  make  regular  examinations 
of  all  the  schools,  —  a  task  which  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  one  man,  even  though  he  had  no  other  duties  to  perform. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  as 
the  most  practical  means  of  securing  the  efiicient  and  faithful 
instruction  of  all  the  pupils  in  all  our  schools,  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  courses  of  study  prescribed 
for  the  several  grades,  recommend  the  appointment  by  the 
Board  of  three  competent  persons,  with  the  title  of  assistant 
superintendent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in  conjunction  with 
the  superintendent,  to  make  an  examination  of  all  the  schools 
at  least  twice  in  each  year,  the  results  of  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  in  detail  by  the  superintendent.  The 
adoption  of  this  plan  would  relieve  the  members  of  the  Board 
from  the  onerous  duty  of  personally  conducting  the  examin- 
ations, thus  aflbrding  them  more  time  for  the  general  inspec- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  the  legitimate  business  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  various 
standing  committees. 

The  authority  to  appoint  and  fix  the  salary  of  such  oflicers, 
is  amply  provided  for  in  the  fifty-fifth  section  of  the   City 
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Charter,  in  the  following  language  :  "  They  (the  School  Com- 
mittee) may  choose  a  secretary  and  such  subordinate  officers  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  and  shall  define  their  duties  and 
fix  their  respective  salaries." 

In  proposing  this  measure,  your  committee  are  only  recom- 
mending the  course  which  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  necessary  in  all  the  other  large  cities  where  the  schools 
have  been  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  the 
course  which  has  proved  eminently  successful.  This  feature 
of  the  New  York  system,  where  there  are  five  superinten- 
dents employed,  is  that  which  competent  judges  pronounce 
to  be  its  most  prominent  excellence. 

2.  The  second  feature  of  our  system  which  hag  been  con- 
sidered by  your  committee  is  that  which  relates  to  the  consti- 
tution of  .the  Board,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  members. 
It  is  only  stating  what  has  been  a  matter  of  common  remark 
among  the  members,  especially  since  the  increase  brought  in 
by  the  union  of  other  municipalities  with  Boston,  to  say  that 
the  Board,  as  now  constituted,  is  too  numerous  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  comes  before  it, 
in  the  most  careful,  prompt,  and  judicious  manner.  In  this 
particular  our  Board  presents  a  marked  anomaly  among  the 
school  boards  of  the  country.  No  other  city  in  the  country, 
however  large,  has  a  school  board  half  as  numerous  as  ours. 
In  the  light  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  your  com- 
mittee, and  from  the  best  information  touching  this  point 
which  they  have  been  able  to  obtain,  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  our  educational  interests, 
both  in  respect  to  economy  and  efficiency,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Board.  And  they  therefore  recom- 
mend the  amendment  of  the  city  charter,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  three  members  from  each  ward,  in  place  of  six, 
as  is  now  provided  for. 

3.  Your  committee  would  report,  thirdly,  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  organization  of  the  Board.     The  City  Charter 
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provides  that  the  Mayor  and  the  President  of  the  Common 
Council  shall  be  members  of  the  Board,  and  that  the  Mayor, 
when  present,  shall  preside.  Our  rules  aud  regulations  give 
to  the  Mayor  the  title  of  President  of  the  Board,  aud  invest 
him  with  the  power  to  appoint  all  Standing  Committees. 
Without  intending  to  reflect  in  any  way  whatever  upon  the 
manner  in  which  these  important  duties  have  been  performed 
by  our  present  worthy  and  respected  Mayor,  or  by  any  of  his 
predecessors,  it  is  thought  that  if  the  presiding  officer  were 
elected  by  the  Board,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  its 
dignity  and  prerogatives  as  a  branch  of  th«  City  Government, 
and  that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  operation  of  political 
biases  in  the  administration  of  our  school  affairs. 

4.  The  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  powers  of  the 
Board  in  respect  to  the  providing  of  school  accom.modations 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  It  has  been  frequently  discussed 
at  length  in  our  reports.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
the  whole  business  of  locating,  erecting  and  taking  care  of 
the  school  edifices  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  But 
your  committee,  upon  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  subject, 
are  not  prepared  to  adopt  this  view.  They  are  disposed  to 
think  it  best  that  the  buildings  should  be  erected,  as  they  now 
are,  by  the  City  Council.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  school 
board  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  location  and 
the  plans  of  the  school  buildings  and  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  the  school  accommodations.  This  power  is  necessary 
to  the  economicjil  and  successful  administration  of  the  school 
system.  This  principle  has  been  recognized  by  the  City 
Conncil  in  the  ordinance  relating  to  the  public  schools,  passed 
Dec.  18,  1855,  in  the  following  language  :  — 

"The  said  committee  shall  be  the  original  judges  of  the 
expediency  and  necessity  of  having  additional  or  improved 
accommodations  for  any  public  school  within  the  limits  of 
the  city ;  and  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  a  school-house  is 
required,  or  material  alteration  needed,  they  shall  send  a 
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communication  to  the  City  Council,  stating  the  locality  and 
the  nature  of  the  further  provisions  for  schools  which  are 
wanted ;  and  no  school-house  should  be  located,  erected,  or 
materially  altered,  until  the  School  Committee  shall  have  been 
.  consulted  on  the  proposed  locality  and  plans,  except  by  the 
order  of  the  City  Council.^ 

The  exception  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  above 
has  rendered  this  otherwise  excellent  provision,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  nullity.  What  is  needed  is  that  the  City  Charter 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  to  this  Board  the  powers 
here  indicated,  leaving  to  the  City  Council  the  duty  of  pur- 
chasing sites  and  erecting  and  caring  for  the  buildings.  It 
would  seem  that  this  modest  demand  should  meet  with  no 
opposition. 

The  above  recommendations  are  embodied  in  the  following 
orders :  — 

1.  Ordered,  That  there  be  elected  by  this  Board,  at  the 
meeting  in  June,  three  assistant  superintendents  of  schools, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent, 
to  examine  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  at  least  once 
in  each  half  year,  the  results  to  be  reported  to  the  Board  in 
detail  by  the  superintendent;  and  that  the  Committee  on 
Eules  and  Eegulations  be  instructed  to  report,  at  the  meeting 
in  April  next,  such  amendments  of  the  Regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  this  order  into  effect. 

2.  Ordered y  That  the  Committee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Board  be,  and  hereby  are,  instructed  to  ask  the  Legis- 
lature to  amend  the  City  Charter  so  as  to  provide  that  only 
three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  by  each  ward, 
instead  of  six  as  is  now  provided  for,  one  member  being 
elected  each  year,  in  each  ward,  to  serve  three  years. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Board  be,  and  hereby  are,  instructed  to  ask  the  Legis- 
lature for  an  amendment  of  the  City  Charter,  striking  out 
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the  provision  requiring  the  Mayor  to  preside,  when  present, 
at  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

4.  Ordered^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Board  be  requested  to  ask  the  Legislature  so  to  amend 
the  City  Charter  as  to  provide  that  no  school-house  shall  be 
located,  erected,  or  materially  altered,  until  the  School  Com- 
mittee shall  have  approved,  in  writing,  the  location  and  the 
plans  of  the  same. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

•     FRANCIS  D.  STEDMAN,  Chairman. 
HENRY  S.  WASHBURN, 
SAMUEL  G.  BOWDLEAR, 
JOHN  F.  JARVIS, 
CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 
Wn^LIAM  H.  LEARNARD,  Jr. 
WILLIAM.  B.  MERRILL, 
GEORGE  H.  MONROE, 
JOHN  S.  H.  FOGG. 
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ADDKESS  OF  HON.  NATHANIEL  B.  SHUETLEFF 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 

IK  RESPOnSE  TO  A  VOTE  OF  THANKS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MUHICIPAI.  YEAR. 


•  At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1870,  Rev. 
Dn  Lothrop  offered  the  following  order: — 

Ordered,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  tendered  to  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  as  its  presiding  officer,  for  the  faithful,  courte- 
ous and  assiduous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  also, 
for  his  long,  faithful  and  valuable  services,  previous  to  his  Mayor- 
alty, as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Washburn,  and 
after  a  few  remarks  by  Rev.  Mr.  Waterston,  the  order 
was  passed,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  members  rising 
in  their  seats. 

Mayor  Shurtleff  responded  as  follows:  — 

Oentlenien  of  the  School  Committee:  —  For  the 
resolution  that  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Board, 
and  which  is  so  truly  expressive  of  the  characteristic 
kindness  which  I  have  universally  received  from  the 
members  during  the  three  years  that  I  have  presided 
at  their  meetings,  I  am  most  sincerely  grateful;  and 
this  good-will  I  appreciate  the  more  as  I  realize  that 
the  time  draws  near  when  the  connection  which  I 
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have  held  with  the  Board  continuously  for  seventeen 
years  is  now  to  terminate.  These  years  have  teemed 
with  great  events  as  far  as  the  Boston  public  schools 
have  been  concerned.  The  Latin  and  English  High 
Schools  have  been  much  advanced  in  their  standard 
and  in  their  general  usefulness.  The  Girls'  High 
and  Noimal  School  has  been  established,  the  Rox- 
bury  and  the  Dorchester  High  Schools  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  the  first-class  schools,  and  the 
number  of  the  Grammar  Schools  has  largely  increased. 
Only  seven  of  the  Boston  school-houses  that  were  in 
use  when  I  became  a  member  of  the  Board  are  now 
appropriated  for  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  and 
not  one  of  these  are  half  as  old  as  I  am.  During 
my  seventeen  years  of  service  the  population  has 
been  nearly  doubled,  and  the  area  of  its  territory  has 
been  multiplied,  by  annexation  and  reclaims  from  the 
water,  nearly  fourfold.  When  I  came  among  you 
twenty-six  committee-men  could  then,  with  the  aid 
of  a  Primary  School  committee,  take  care  of  all  the 
schools;  but  now  ninety-eight  are  required  by  the 
present  city  charter  to  do  similar  work.  In  many 
respects  the  schools  have  since  that  time  made  a 
much  greater  progress  in  their  condition  than  they 
have  in  their  number. 

I  think  I  can  say  in  truth  that  the  three  years  I 
have  been  with  you  as  your  presiding  officer  have 
been  years  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  the  schools. 
The  schools  for  licensed  minors,  which  had  just  com- 
menced operation  as  I  entered  upon  my  municipal 
duties,  have  been  brought  into  good  working  order, 
and  are  now  eminently  fulfilling  their  benevolent  in- 
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tentions,  and  highly  beneficial  results  are  noticed. 
Thus  boys  who  pass  the  principal  parts  of  then*  time 
in  earning  a  subsistence  by  selling  newspapers, 
blacking  boots,  and  peddling  small  matters  about  the 
streets,  have  ample  opportunities,  when  properly 
availed  of,  for  obtaining  the  facilities  for  securing  a 
very  good  elementary  education  in  many  of  the 
most  useful  studies.  Here  we  have  a  Boston  notion, 
certainly,  that  we  all  can  rejoice  in.  The  evening 
schools  for  adults,  which  can,  most  assuredly,  be 
classed  among  the  recently  devised  benevolences  of 
the  city,  are  performing  a  large  amount  of  good 
work;  and  by  these  many  persons  are  gaining  in- 
struction who  otherwise  would  have  been  left  to  pass 
their  lives  in  an  entirely  uneducated  condition.  The 
school  for  deaf  mutes  isjcertainly  having  a  very  suc- 
cessful commencement,  and  is  supplying  a  deficiency 
that  has  for  a  long  time  been  felt  in  this  community. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  we  also  have  in  Boston  good 
Industrial  Schools  for  young  women;  for  I  feel  sensi- 
bly the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  them,  and 
had  hoped  that,  before  I  left  my  present  office,  you 
would  have  been  able  to  have  instituted  these  on  a 
sure  footing.  It  is  never  too  late  to  do  well;  and  I 
verily  believe  that  the  School  Board  will  not  allow 
a  fitting  opportunity  to  pass  for  securing  such  de- 
partments in  the  school  system,  that  will  so  surely  be 
productive  of  good  results.  During  these  three 
years  commodious  and  well-arranged  buildings  have 
been  erected  for  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School, 
the  Dorchester  High  School,  and  for  seven  Grammar 
and  several  Primary  Schools.     These  have  been  ex- 
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cellent  and  convenient  in  their  plans,  and  of  most 
thorough  workmanship.  Probably  no  school  edifices 
have  been  elsewhere  erected  that  can  surpass  them 
in  the  necessary  requisites,  certainly  none  can  be 
found  more  substantially  constructed  or  more  perfect 
in  useful  appointments.  These  are  among  the  results 
of  the  past  three  years.  I  consider  them  good,  and 
truly  worthy  of  an  enduring  record. 

I  must  say  that  the  year  that  has  just  passed  has 
been  one  of  uncommonly  good  feeling  and  harmonious 
action  among  the  members  of  the  Board.  In  all  the 
discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee  courtesy 
and  mutual  personal  respect  have  prevailed,  so  that 
no  dissensions  have  disturbed  the  members,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  expedited  with  the  greatest  possible 
dispatch.  As  far  as  the  presiding  oflBlcer  is  concerned, 
you  have  been  most  kind  and  courteous  to  him.  You 
have  made  his  duties  light,  and  prevented  the  petty 
annoyances  which  could  have  afllicted  him  and  made 
his  duty  arduous  and  unpleasant.  For  this  kindness 
I  thank  you  most  heartily. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you 
as  a  member  of  this  Board,  and  in  so  doing  I  assure 
you  that  I  regret  exceedingly  to  part  company  with 
those  with  whom  I  have  been  so  long  and  so  pleas- 
antly associated.  Yet  I  feel  that  I  shall  meet  you 
all  in  other  places,  and  that  the  friendships  of  the 
past  will  not  be  broken;  and  lam  confident  wherever 
our  lots  are  cast,  we  shall  preserve  toward  each 
other  that  kind  feeling  and  respectful  sentiment  of 
regard  that  now  endears  us  to  each  other. 

Again,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
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as  expressed  in  the  resolution  passed  this  evening, 
and  return  you  my  warmest  regards,  wishing  for  you 
all  a  future  in  which  shall  be  the  fullest  measure  of 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 
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The  annual  School  Festival  was  held  in  Music  Hall, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  twelfth  of  July, 
under  the  direction  of  the  following  Special  Com- 
mittee, appointed  for  the  puipose :  — 

Henry  P.  Shattuck,  John  A.  Lamson,  George  D. 
Eicker,  William  H.  Learnard,  Jr.,  Horatio  G.  Morse, 
Richard  F.  Fennelly,  Baylies  Sanford,  Joseph  D. 
Fallon,  Richard  M.  Ingalls. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  the  City  Council  and 
heads  of  departments,  the  School  Committee,  all 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  the  medal  schol- 
ars, and  all  the  pupils  of  the  High  and  Grammar 
schools  who  have  received  the  graduating  diploma 
at  the  recent  exhibition.  State  officials  and  distin- 
guished citizens  were  also  present  as  guests. 

In  the  balconies  were  seated  more  than  a  thousand 
boys  and  girls,  the  graduates  of  the  present  year  of 
the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  and  the 
large  floor  was  well  filled  by  an  assemblage  of  their 
parents  and  friends. 

The  fronts  of  the  balconies  were  festooned  with 
living  green.  Large  growing  plants  bordered  the 
stage  like  a  hedge;  and  in  baskets  were  hundreds  of 
bouquets  made  from  fresh-cut  flowers,  the  perfume 
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of  which  pervaded  the  place,  filling  the  heated  air 
with  a  delicious  sweetness,  Gilmore's  orchestra, 
which  had  a  place  upon  the  platform,  at  the  hour 
named  began  to  render  its  exquisite  music,  and  thus 
with  the  array  of  fresh  and  smiling  faces,  with  flow- 
ers and  melody,  the  spectator's  senses  of  sight,  smell 
and  hearing  were  favored  with  a  rare  and  pleasing 
exhibition. 

From  half-past  two  until  the  beginning  of  the 
exercises,  shortly  before  three  o'clock,  people  were 
continually  arriving,  until  it  might  almost  be  said 
.  that  the  place  was  crowded.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Shattuck, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  called 
the  company  to  order,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon  of 
the  Clarendon-street  Baptist  Church  offered  prayer. 
Dr.  Shattuck  then  spoke  briefly  of  the  occasion,  say- 
ing that  it  was  one  of  congratulations  and  rejoicing, 
—  of  congratulations,  because  the  year's  work  was 
done,  and  of  rejoicing,  because  it  was  so  well  done. 
He  commended  the  graduating  scholars  upon  their 
proficiency  in  their  studies,  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
with  the  majority  of  them  the  present  day  was  the 
last  of  their  school  life,  and  offered  them  his  best 
wishes  for  success  and  happiness  in  their  future 
lives. 

After  a  selection  had  been  played  by  the  orchestra. 
Dr.  Shattuck  introduced  Dr.  Richard  Edwards, 
president  of  the  late  Normal  University  of  Illinois. 
Dr.  Edwards  said  that  it  stnick  him  as  a  stranger 
that  the  most  obvious  theme  for  his  remarks  would 
be  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Boston.  No  doubt  it 
had  struck  other  strangers  in  the  same  way,  he  said. 
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and  no  doubt  it  had  often  been  the  privilege  of  the 
people  of  Boston  to  hear  about  themselves  in  the 
way  of  praise  and  congratulation. 

He  would  therefore  pass  over  the  great  display  of 
the  present  moment,  and  he  would  refrain  from  com- 
menting upon  the  thirty-six  thousand  pupils  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers,  the  one  thousand 
faithful  and  accomplished  teachers,  and  the  commo- 
dious and  architectural  school  edifices,  —  although,  he 
added,  I  confess  that  I  stand  profoundly  impressed 
in  their  presence.  Dr.  Edwards  then  spoke  of  the 
enterprise  of  popular  education,  saying  that  its  con- 
templation taught  a  lesson  not  alone  to  him  and  his 
hearers,  but  to  the  whole  continent,  i^nd  to  every 
dweller  in  the  republic.  We  are  all  inspired  by  it, 
he  said,  and  God  grant  that  we  may  always  continue 
to  be  inspired  by  it.  The  speaker  next  referred  to 
universal  culture  as  a  means  of  unifying  the  nation, 
and  argued  that  its  power  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  commerce  in  killing  prejudices  and  creating 
spontaneous  agreement.  He  then  spoke  of  the  in- 
fluence of  New  England  culture  throughout  the 
West,  and  indeed  the  whole  country.  It  was  a  grand 
and  inspiring  reality,  which  reacted  favorably  and 
mightily  upon  the  destiny  of  the  great  republic.  In 
conclusion  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
arrived  in  this  city  in  season  to  attend  the  closing 
exercises  at  the  schools,  and  said  that  he  hoped  Bos- 
ton would  not  be  disposed  to  rest  upon  her  ancient 
laurels,  but  that  she  would  continue  to  press  forward 
in  the  great  work  of  popular  education. 

Another  selection  was  rendered  by  the  orchestra. 
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after  which  Dr.  Shattuck  introduced  His  Honor 
Mayor  Gaston.  He  began  by  saying  that  it  was 
his  privilege  to  congratulate  the  teachers  and  ^pupils 
upon  this,  their  happy  festival  day  ;  and  he  confessed 
to  no  little  pride  that  he  was  permitted  to  represent 
in  part  a  city  which  could  produce  a  scene  like  that 
of  to-day.  The  wealth  of  Boston  was  counted  by 
millions,  but  she  could  do  as  the  Koman  mother  long 
ago  did,  —  point  to  her  children  as  her  chiefest  jew- 
els. They  give  to  the  future  of  Boston  a  surety  of 
prosperity,  endorsed  by  virtue,  intelligence  and  re- 
ligion. I  will  not  detain  you  by  a  long  address,  he 
said  ;  my  duty  is  best  performed  if  briefly  performed. 
The  boys  and  girls  were  then  filed  down  from  the 
balconies  across  the  platform,  where  each  received  a 
bouquet  from  the  Mayor.  The  scholars  bowed  their 
thanks  as  they  received  the  flowers,  and  marched 
back  to  their  seats  in  the  balconies.  This  occupied 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  orchestra  play- 
ing throughout.  The  exact  number  of  bouquets  dis- 
tributed was  1,147.  When  this  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, ice-cream,  raspben'ies  and  cake  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  present,  the  children  in  the  balconies 
being  provided  for  in  their  seats.  At  about  five 
o'clock  the  floor  was  surrendered  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, their  elders  finding  seats  in  the  vacated  balconies, 
and  for  two  hours  or  thereabouts  the  former  were 
permitted  to  indulge  in  dancing  and  promenading, 
while  the  latter  enjoyed  the  scene  from  above. 
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LATIN    SCHOOL. 

Lester  W.  Clark, 
William  T.  Campbell, 
JohD  C.  Lane, 
Grenrille  H.  Norcross, 
Gorham  P.  Faucon, 
Morton  H.  Prince, 
Charles  C.  Lord, 
Frederick  R.  Comee, 
George  H.  Monks, 
Frank  Campbell, 
Henry  S.  Milton, 
Ashton  L.  Dam. 

ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

William  S.  Eaton,  Jr., 
Arthur  E.  Blanchard, 
Clement  W.  Sparhawk, 


George  F.  Stebbins, 
Charles  W.  Goodale, 
Wallace  L.  Pierce, 
William  P.  Willard, 
George  F.  Wallis, 
Augustus  C.  Tower, 
Robert  S.  Sturgis, 
Charles  E.  Sturacke, 
Charles  H.  Livingstone, 
Burtis  L.  Arbecam, 
ElUs  G.  Pinkham, 
Frank  H.  Armstrong, 
Parkman  Dexter, 
Frank  B.  Rogers, 
John  E.  Pierce, 
William  H.  Gorman, 
William  C.  Briggs, 
Hubbard  Brigham. 
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DECLAMATION.  —  First  Prize.  —  Lester  W.  Clark.  —  Second  Prizes 
^  Reuben  Kidner  and  John  F.  Botume.  —  Third  Prizes  —  Henry  L.  J. 
Warren  and  Frank  Campbell.  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity.  —  Arthur 
S.  Kendall,  Jabez  E.  Giles,  Walter  H.  Russel,  Frank  B.  Thayer,  and  Thomas 
H.  Cummings. 

Exemplary  Conduct  and  Punctuality.  —  Frank  B.  Thayer,  William  T. 
Campbell,  Lester  W.  Clark,  Geo.  L.  Giles,  Willis  B.  Allen,  Geo.  M.  Nash, 
Samuel  E.  Somerby,  Robert  S.  Wade,  James  L.  Cheney,  Matthew  V.  Pierce* 
Charles  S.  Lane,  Arthur  C.  Hayes. 

ExceUenee  in  the  Classical  Department.  —  Lester  W.  Clark,  George  L- 
Giles,  Matthew  V.  Pierce,  Willis  B.  Allen,  Samuel  E.  Somerby,  George  M. 
Nash. 

Excellence  in  the  Modem  Department.  —  Lester  W.  Clark,  George  H. 
Eldridge,  Matthew  V.  Pierce,  Willis  B.  Allen,  John  T.  Bowen,  George  M. 
Nash. 

Prizes  for  Special  Subjects.  — A  Latin  Poem.  —  Lester  W.  Clark. 

Translation  from  English  into  Latin.  —  William  T.  Campbell. 

A  Latin  Essay.  —  Holmes  Hinkley. 

A  Translation  into  Oreek.  —  John  C.  Lane. 

An  English  Dissertation.  —  Hamilton  I.  Smith. 

An  English  Poem.  —  Newell  A.  Thompson,  Jr. 

A  Translation  into  French.  —  Gorham  P.  Faucon. 

A  Poeticai  Translation  from  Ovid.  —  Edward  Bicknell. 

A  Trcmslation  from  SaUust.  —  James  L.  Cheney. 

A  Translation  from  Casar.  —  Frank  B.  Thayer. 

A  Translcttion  from  Nepos.  — J.  M.  B.  Churchill. 

A  Translation  from  Phadrus.  —  Robert  S.  Wade. 

For  the  Best  Specimen  of  Penmanship.  —  William  T.  Campbell. 

ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Composition,  ist  Prizes:  Ellis  G.  Pinkham,  Wm.  S.  Eaton,  Jr.  2d 
Prizes:  Orlando  H.  Burley,  Wallace  L.  Pierce,  Clement  W.  Sparhawk,  Geo. 
F.  Wallis,  Geo.  F.  Underwood. 
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Declamation.  Isi  Prizes:  Burds  L.  Arbecam,  Lorin  F.  Deland.  2d 
Prizes:  Chas.  H.  Brooks,  Frank  B.  Rogers.  3d  Prizes:  Robert  S.  Sturgis, 
Isaac  B.  Mills,  Jr. 

LiTEKAST.  Isi  Prizes:  Wm.  A.  RouDdy,  Frank  W.  Prescott,  Chas.  H.  S. 
Poole,  James  F.  Powers,  Geo.  W.  Pierce,  Frank  S.  Norton,  Wm.  S.  French, 
Lorin  F.  Deland,  Thomas  A.  Maguire,  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Arthur  H.  Dodd, 
John  B.  Clapp,  Frank  E.  Peabody.  2d  Prizes:  Wm.  C.  Allen,  Chas.  HJ 
Brooks,  Clarence  E.  Stone,  Wm.  J.  Covill,  Frank  E.  Greene,  Henry  E. 
Webb,  Chas.  G.  Copeland. 

Scientific.  Isi  Prizes:  Isaac  S.  Fishel,  Chas.  A.  Ellis,  Edgar  S.  Dorr,  John 
E.  Donovan,  Chas.  G.  Denny,  Thomas  T.  Goodale,  Isaac  B.  Mills,  Jr.,  €^. 
W.  Hayford,  Cornelius  F.  Doherty,  Benjamin  Bellamy,  Albert  G.  Milton 
Michael  J.  Sullivan,  Chas.  Everett  2d  Prizes:  Frank  H.  Nightingale, 
James  W.  Jantzen,  Edgar  A.  Cook,  Samuel  J.  Spear,  Chas.  E.  Thayer,  Frank 
H.  Leighton,  Theodore  E.  Schwarz,  Frederic  H.  Prentiss,  Seth  Perkins,  Jr., 
Fred.  W.  Emerson,  Chas.  A  Whitmarsh. 

SPECIAL  FIB8T  PRIZES. 

BoTANT.     Charles  O.  Willis. 

MiNEBALOOT.    Fred.  W.  Brown. 

General  Excellence  and  Deportment.  Ralph  A.  Quimby,  Orlando  H. 
Burley,  Isaac  H.  Goodwin,  Nathaniel  W.  Emerson,  Harry  E.  Bead,  Oliver  S. 
C.  Brigham,  Frank  M.  Bicknell,  Walter  F.  Nichols,  Chas.  H.  Arnold,  Thos. 
£.  Pigott,  John  B.  Babcock,  Jr.,  Frank  C.  McEenna,  George  W.  Flynn,  Geo. 
£.  Armstrong,  Granville  R.  Farrar,  Samuel  E.  Brown. 
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LATIN    SCHOOL. 

Samuel  Leonard  Abbot, 
Howell  Barnard, 
Henricus  White  Broughton, 
Deblois  Bash, 

Guilielraus  Taylor  Campbell, 
Franciscas  Campbell, 
Lester  Williams  Clark, 
Fredericus  Bobbin^  Comee, 
Jacobus  Dana, 
Ashton  Leslie  Dam, 
Michael  Franciscus  Delaney, 
Arthums  Blake  Ellis, 
Gorham  Palfrey  Faucon, 
Arthurus  Sherwood  Kendall, 
Reuben  Kidner, 
Johannes  Chapin  Lane, 
Carolus  Chandler  Lord, 
Henricus  Slade  Milton, 
Georgius  Howard  Monks, 
Grenyille  Howland  Norcross, 
Samuel  Hale  Parker, 
Morton  Henry  Prince, 
Hamilton  Irving  Smith. 

ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

William  Earl  Allen,  Jr., 
Burtis  Lacey  Arbecam, 
Frank  Harper  Armstrong, 
Warren  White  Baxter, 
George  William  Bennett, 
Arthur  Elbert  Blanchard, 
Michael  Francis  Brennan, 
William  Clarence  Briggs, 


Hubbard  Brigham,  Jr., 
Charles  Howard  Brooks, 
Orlando  Harriss  Burley, 
James  Austin  Dailey, 
George  Albert  Demond, 
Charles  Thomas  Denny, 
Parkman  Dexter, 
John  Edward  Donovan, 
Edgar  Sutton  Dorr, 
Horace  Gardner  Dupee, 
William  Storer  Eaton,  Jr., 
Charles  Adams  Ellis, 
Nathaniel  Waldo  Emerson, 
Isaac  Samuel  Fishel, 
Thomas  Trefethen  Goodale, 
Charles  Warren  Goodale, 
Isaac  Henry  Goodwin, 
William  Henry  Gorman, 
Clarence  Ellery  Hay, 
James  William  Jantzen, 
Charles  Henry  Livingstone, 
Charles  Viets  Lord, 
John  Henry  Middleby, 
William  Jacob  Mozart, 
Winslow  Parcher  Nay, 
Frank  Herbert  Nightingale, 
Frank  Sylvester  Norton, 
George  Webster  Peirce, 
John  Edwin  Pierce, 
Wallace  L.  Pierce, 
Ellis  Guild  Pinkham, 
Charles  Harrison  Stedman  Poole, 
James  Frederic  Powers, 
Frank  Webster  Prescott, 
Ralph  Allen  Quimby, 
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Harry  Eugene  Read, 
Frank  Butler  Rogers, 
Arthur  Jeremiah  Rose, 
William  Albert  Roundy, 
George  Alonzo  Shackford, 
Joseph  Henry  Smith, 
William  Frederic  Smith, 
Clement  Willis  Sparhawk, 
George  Francis  Stebbins, 
Harry  Stevens, 
Charles  Edward  Stumcke, 
Robert  Shaw  Sturgis, 
Augustus  Clifford  Tower, 
John  Francis  Towle, 
Charles  Henry  .Tyler, 
George  Francis  Wallis, 
Robert  Francis  Welch, 
Warren  Leonard  Whorf,  . 
William  Parker  Willard, 
Walter  Wright. 

GIRLS'    HIGH     AND    NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 
Marion  B.  Alden, 
Helen  I.  Allen, 
Alice  A.  Bailey, 
Rachel  S.  Barham, 
Mary  L.  Bassett, 
Mary  S.  Baxter, 
Mary  L.  Berry, 
Sarah  E.  Bowers, 
Emma  F.  Bradeen, 
Ella  J.  Brennan, 
Lizzie  P.  Brewer, 
Alice  S.  Brown, 
Sarah  C.  Buclinam, 
Mary  A.  Carney, 
Emma  F.  Chater, 
Emma  F.  Chesley, 
Ella  L.  Chittenden, 
Ella  F.  Cole, 
Mary  E.  Collins, 
Adaline  H.  Cook, 
Mary  T.  F.  Cook, 
Susan  E.  Copeland, 
Mary  J.  Crotty, 


Mary  F.  Cummings, 
Emily  M.  Deland, 
Elizabeth  T.  Denham, 
Mary  L.  J.  Desmond, 
Florence  H.  Drew, 
Christine  M.  L.  Dudley, 
Mary  Anne  Early, 
Carrie  R.  Edwards, 
Emeline  H.  Frederick, 
Isabel  Gallagher, 
Grace  E.  Gragg, 
Calista  M.  A.  Greeley, 
Frances  B.  Hale, 
Louisa  J.  Hall, 
Mary  £.  Hanny, 
Marion  A.  Hawes, 
Ada  L.  Hill, 
Sarah  J.  Jacobs, 
Edith  M.  Kurtz, 
Mary  G.  Lanning, 
Clara  0.  Leland, 
Elizabath  A.  Mahony, 
Lillie  Miller, 
Helen  Morrill, 
C.  Frank  MuUoy, 
Mary  A.  Neill, 
Jeanie  Neilson, 
Effie  A.  Nowell, 
Louise  R.  Oakman, 
Ellen  M.  O'Connor, 
Harriet  F.  Parker, 
Helen  C.  Parker, 
Lizzie  T.  Pearson, 
M.  Isabel  Peirson, 
Julia  Perrin, 
Annie  L.  Pickett, 
Ada  M.  Pratt, 
Caroline  D.  Putnam, 
May  S.  Putnam, 
Sophia  E.  Raycroft, 
Eyelyn  H.  Read, 
Alice  J.  Reed, 
Mary  R.  Reed, 
Rosa  M.  E.  Reggio, 
Mary  A.  Roberts, 
Mary  R.  Roberts, 
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Bertha  L.  Russell, 
Amelia  H.  Rust, 
Fannie  W.  Ryder, 
Anna  L.  Sargent, 
Anna  L.  Savil, 
Mary  G.  Shaw, 
Martha  R.  Smith, 
Ruth  C.  Stone, 
Julia  A.  F.  Sweeney, 
Jessie  C.  Tileston, 
Era  J.  Walker, 
M.  Ella  Warner, 
Susan  Webb, 
Frances  E.  Wells, 
Carrie  P.  Wellington, 
Grace  F.  White, 
Henrietta  F.  Wiley, 
Grace  L.  Wilson. 

ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Boys, 

Charles  Henry  Batchelder, 
George  Benjamin  Cooke, 
Edward  Sutton  Femald, 
Pierre  Gustavns  Gullbrandson, 
Alfred  Lewis  Hayley, 
George  Edward  Hovey, 
William  Leavitt  Jackson, 
Thomas  George  Joyce, 
George  Gilbert  Kellog, 
Henry  O'NeiU, 
Arthur  Leslie  Plympton, 
Charles  Edward  Swain. 

Girls, 

Mary  Ella  Aldrich, 
Ida  Blanche  Allen, 
Elizabeth  Rebecca  Baker, 
Abbie  Etta  Batchelder, 
Jane  Rachel  Booker, 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Bowdlear, 
'Qeorgianna  Cunningham  Bowker, 
Annie  Jane  Brown, 
Agnes  Jane  Brown, 
Emma  Frances  Croft, 
Florence  Georgetta  Dean, 


Levina  Beatrice  Folsom, 
Marietta  Goldsmith, 
Nellie  Gray, 
Mary  Ella  Harmon, 
Emma  Louise  Horsford, 
Ida  Eliza  Humphris, 
Ida  Ginevra  Jenkins, 
Minnie  Ellen  Mailrey, 
Emma  Louisa  Peterson, 
Mary  Lizzie  Pevear, 
Clara  Etta  Sanborn, 
Mildred  Ome  Scott, 
Ida  Greenwood  Stevens, 
Maria  Lovell  Taylor, 
Hattie  Lincoln  White, 
Mariannie  Wiggin, 
Ellen  Frances  Yeaton. 

DORCHESTER    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

pour-tears'  coussb. 

Emma  Brittanna  Harves, 
Estelle  Baden  Jenkins, 
Emma  Gardner  Urann. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

William  Harlow  Melville. 

THREE-TEARS*  COURSE. 

Boys, 

Frank  Wesley  Bumham, 
Edward  Blake  Clapp, 
Richard  Dexter  Clapp, 
Albert  Gordon  Morse, 
William  Gardner  Swan, 
Stephen  Liversidge  Talbot, 
Charles  Edward  Tucker, 
John  Franklin  Vose. 

Oirls, 

Josephine  Clapp, 
Margaret  Louisa  Hart, 
Fannie  Weld  Hildreth, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hollaran, 
Emma  Frances  Knapp, 
Lizzie  Luella  Mitchell, 
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Ellen  Eyangeline  Murphy, 
Mary  Robinson  Nelson, 
Emma  Frances  Park, 
Marj  Elizabeth  Russell, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Tolman. 

ADAMS   SCHOOL. 

Boyt. 

Alfred  W.  Brown, 
Michael  F.  Cahill, 
Henry  M.  Cassidy, 
Henry  T.  Converse, 
Rufus  H.  Dalton, 
James  H.  Delany, 
John  Fabyan, 
James  Fitzpatrick, 
Herbert  J.  Foltz, 
Charles  F.  Holland, 
Albert  Francis  Lunt, 
John  Moir, 
John  Beiy.  Palmer, 
Charles  F.  Parkinson, 
William  W.  Pond, 
George  Herbert  Vamey. 

Girla, 

Florence  C.  Ames, 
Helen  F.  Averill, 
Mary  E.  Barnes, 
Helen  M.  Burrows, 
Maria  L.  Caulkius, 
Carrie  E.  Dutemple, 
Florence  E.  Hamblin, 
Alice  B.  Jackson, 
Ellen  E.  Page, 
Alice  E.  Pickett, 
Charlotte  A.  Pike, 
Fannie  K.  Pluramer, 
Sarah  Ellen  Plummer, 
Abby  F.  Purcell, 
Alice  A.  Seaman, 
Ida  F.  Simpson, 
Annie  B.  Stillings, 
Ellen  A.  B.  Tomlinson. 


BIGELOW    SCHOOL. 

Edwin  W.  Aldrich, 
Michael  J.  Creed, 
John  J.  Delan, 
William  T.  Dooley, 
Joseph  Fitzgerald, 
Frank  H.  Frye, 
Charles  W.  Gates, 
Geo.  A.  Goodwin, 
Timothy  Gorman, 
Frank  M.  Grover, 
Walter  Hill, 
Josiah  W.  Hinckley, 
Maurice  F.  Horan, 
William  R.  Lapham, 
William  E.  Lincoln, 
Michael  J.  Mahoney, 
Frank  L.  Miller, 
William  L.  Miller, 
James  A.  Murphy, 
Edward  A.  Osgood, 
Benjamin  Pope, 
Frank  G.  Powell, 
Daniel  L.  Pendergast, 
Frederick  Quinn, 
William  M.  Rawson, 
William  M.  S.  Reynolds, 
Duncan  Russell, 
Perry  F.  Smith, 
John  F.  Sullivan, 
Charles  R.  Upton, 
Percey  E.  Walbridge, 
Ernest  E.  WaUingford, 
E.  Everett  Wilder, 
Walter  A.  WiUard. 

BOWDITCH    SCHOOL. 

Annie  A.  Burton, 
Jennie  M.  Carney, 
Mary  V.  Cunningham, 
Margaret  F.  Dacey, 
Mary  A.  Donoghue, 
Mary  A.  Foley, 
Alice  J.  Kealey, 
Annie  M.  Keleher, 
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Mary  J.  Ljmch, 
Esther  Morgan, 
Elizabeth  A.  Marphj, 
Catherine  A.  O'Connor, 
Ellen  E.  Sulliyan. 

BOWDOIN  SCHOOL. 

Susan  M.  Adams, 
Nellie  M.  Buffum, 
Minnie  F.  Cleyeland, 
Anna  A.  Clifibrd, 
Sarah  E.  Cline, 
Mary  B.  Comer, 
Annie  M.  Davis, 
Harriet  L.  Davis, 
Gertrude  E.  Kent, 
Ella  L.  Leavitt, 
Emma  F.  Leland, 
Mary  A.  Major, 
Mary  Norris, 
Alice  L.  Pierce, 
Ella  M.  Pitcher, 
Mary  D.  Priest, 
Mary  J.  itose, 
Carrie  E.  Simonds, 
Lottie  H.  Smith, 
Susan  C.  Steams, 
Laura  M.  Stevens, 
Julia  Stone, 

Lillie  B.  W.  Sutherland, 
Julia  W.  Thornton, 
Annie  E.  B.  Vinal, 
Nellie  G.  White. 

BRIMMER    SCHOOL. 

Andrew  J.  Allen, 
Charles  S.  Ames, 
Edward  H.  Bachelder, 
William  H.  Brown, 
^erbe^t  L.  Burrell, 
Edward  P.  Call, 
Ira  H.  Carlisle, 
David  P.  Donald, 
Franklin  T.  Downes, 
Walter  G.  Drew, 
Hezuy  Guinzbujcg, 


Edward  Healey, 
John  Healey, 
John  L.  Hennessey, 
Alfred  W.  Herrick, 
J.  Frank  Jameson, 
Charles  E.  Jennings, 
Frank  H.  Jordan, 
John  D.  KeUiher, 
Abner  Kingman,  Jr., 
William  H.  Lord, 
Nicholas  J.  Marshall, 
Thomas  J.  McCleary, 
John  F.  McNulty, 
William  J.  Murphy, 
Thomas  A.  O'Neill, 
Henry  Shoninger, 
Henry  T.  Spear,  Jr., 
Abraham  P.  Spitz, 
Charles  A.  Staehr, 
Jeremiah  J.  Sullivan, 
Joseph  F.  Towle, 
Guy  C.  Walker, 
Henry  Warshauer, 
Jesse  S.  Wiley, 
Marcus  Wolf, 
Frank  E.  Zerrahn. 

CHAPMAN  SCHOOL. 
Boy». 
Charles  H.  Bailey, 
Everett  T.  Bennett, 
Nelson  F.  Cowin, 
Herbert  Damon, 
James  Gurney, 
Edwin  F.  Jameson, 
Frank  H.  Parker, 
George  A.  Phinney, 
Henry  Rich, 
Edward  E.  Stevens, 
Albert  Sturtevant, 
Eugene  L.  Whidden, 
Charles  A.  Whitten, 
Robert  M.  Wood. 

OirU, 
Belle  M.  Chase, 
Austina  IL  Cleaves, 
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Isabella  G.  Glynn, 
Cordelia  M.  Gray, 
Isabel  Nay, 
Sarah  E.  Parks, 
Clara  E.  Robinson, 
Martha  W.  Sherman, 
Hattie  M.  Sterens, 
Clara  K.  Stevens, 
Hattie  M.  Tucker, 
Alice  Kimball  West, 
Annie  W.  Weston, 
Lizzie  D.  Whidden. 

COMINS    SCHOOL. 

Boys, 
Charles  Frederick  Bardenhoff, 
Thomas  J.  Brandley, 
Richard  Joseph  Brooks, 
Louis  LTEcluse  Browne, 
Thomas  J.  Butler, 
John  Edward  Costello, 
Lawrence  8.  Denning, 
Joseph  I.  Engel, 
David  J.  Geelin, 
John  P.  Gorman, 

Albert  Hittl, 

Joseph  A.  Kelly, 

Robert  P.  Kelly, 

John  McGillen, 

James  D.  McGrady, 

Thomas  J.  Mulrenan, 

James  P.  Mulvey, 

William  B.  Murphy, 

Charles  E.  Parry, 

Luther  B.  Plumer, 

George  S.  Stockwell, 

John  Walsh, 

George  Walter  Zeigler. 

Girls, 

Margaret  C.  Brawley, 
Ida  N.  Bridges, 
Amelia  A.  Coye, 
Katie  L.  Cooney, 
Helen  A.  Conant, 
EUen  £.  Conant, 


Maggie  E.  Concannon, 
Lizzie  L.  Donnell, 
Mary  A.  Finneran, 
Sarah  J.  Garrity, 
Mary  E.  Gerber, 
Mary  Grady, 
Carrie  C.  Hubbard, 
Elizabeth  Kinahan, 
Sarah  E.  Lyons, 
Ellen  M.  O'Connor, 
Flora  L.  Putnam, 
Mary  Rogers, 
Winnella  W.  Stratton, 
Abbie  E.  White, 
Martha  A.  F.  White, 
Mary  I.  Wilson. 

DEARBORN    SCHOOL. 

Boys, 

Frederic  Walter  Bangs, 
William  Frederic  Berry, 
William  Henry  Couillard, 
Henry  Perkins  Dennie, 
Michael  William  Finnerty, 
William  Cooper  Hunneman, 
William  Henry  Lavey, 
John  Francis  Lockney, 
Frank  Joseph  McGrath, 
Frank  Joseph  Miihe, 
Samuel  Parkman  Blake  Peterson, 
James  Francis  Ryan, 
Frank  Edward  Ryerson, 
Dennis  Francis  Sheehan, 
Walter  Clarence  Silver. 

Oirls, 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Aull, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Agnes  Bolton, 
Harriette  Elizabeth  Cates, 
Jane  Theresa  Coyle, 
Carrie  Walker  Curtis, 
Agnes  Ide  Dibblee, 
Annie  Maronie  Fitzpatrick, 
Eliza  Tlieresa  Grand, 
Nellie  Maria  Knight, 
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Alida  Camilla  Masten, 
Josephine  Russell  Morrill, 
Margaret  ApoUonia  Miihe, 
Harriet  Maria  Partridge, 
Lucretia  Pishon, 
Mary  Louise  Sawin, 
Catherine  Josephine  Tracy. 

DUDLEY    SCHOOL. 

Martha  L.  C.  Berry, 
Mary  L.  Browning, 
Harriet  E.  Caldwell, 
Elizabeth  E.  Cotter, 
Mary  T.  Cunningham, 
Mary  E.  Deane, 
Sarah  E.  Deane, 
Addie  F.  DUl, 
Susan  L.  Harlow, 
Mary  K.  Herritt, 
Ida  E.  Eittredge, 
Mattie  A.  Leavitt, 
Harriet  D.  Mulliken, 
Julia  M.  Murphy, 
Mary  Agnes  Murphy, 
Abbie  D.  Parker, 
Elizabeth  C.  Roberts, 
Emma  C.  Shaw, 
Hannah  S.  Shurtleff, 
Addie  M.  Smith, 
Emma  F.  Stockman, 
Ella  F.  Thayer, 
Florence  A.  Trask. 

DWIGHT    SCHOOL. 

Frank  W.  Aikin, 
Charles  W.  Blodgett, 
Thomas  W.  Cosgriffe, 
George  A.  Chase, 
John  T.  Cunningham, 
Joseph  S.  Donnelly, 
Frederick  H.  Drowne, 
James  N.  W.  Emmons, 
Edward  M.  Farnsworth,  Jr., 
Albert  L.  Flanders, 
J.  Minot  Ford, 
Henry  W.  Foster, 
Thomas  G.  Frothingham , 


Edwin  F.  Hall, 
Thomas  J.  Hanlon, 
Arthur  W.  Haynes, 
John  R.  Heard, 
Charles  S.  Johnson, 
Daniel  C.  Jones, 
Joseph  G.  Jones, 
Webster  Kelley, 
William  S.  Leavitt, 
William  W.  Martin, 
George  A.  May, 
William  F.  Mclntyre, 
Edward  K.  McKenzie, 
Charles  E.  Neat, 
Michael  H.  O'Brien, 
Frank  B.  Patten, 
Thomas  H.  Roberts, 
Eben  C.  Stanwood, 
Charles  R.  Tarbox, 
Henry  B.  Thayer, 
John  H.  Tubman, 
Sanford  E.  Toung. 

ELIOT    SCHOOL. 
William  F.  Brown, 
William  P.  Chase, 
William  H.  Croston, 
Richard  Galvin, 
Robert  L.  Gould, 
Leon  G.  Lincoln, 
Peter  H.  Lobridge, 
Michael  E.  Lynch, 
William  J.  McManus, 
Jacob  J.  Misochi, 
Edward  F.  O'Connell, 
William  J.  Pratt, 
John  H.  Quinn, 
James  F.  Ross, 
James  H.  Ryan, 
Chauncey  E.  Sheldon, 
Thomas  J.  Thompson, 
Peter  H.  Troplich, 
James  J.  Ward. 

EVERETT   SCHOOL. 
Ellen  M.  Abbott, 
Martha  R.  Adams, 
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Martha  L.  Andrews, 
Carrie  E.  Brigham, 
Clara  L.  Brown, 
Mary  E.  Bryant, 
Helen  Burgess, 
MaryE.  Coneton, 
Stella  F.  Congdon, 
Edith  J.  Cooper, 
Eva  M.  Crafts/ 
Carrie  M.  Dudley, 
Annie  E.  Fagan, 
Mary  A.  Finneran, 
Emma  L.  Grale, 
Jennie  M.  Gleason, 
Alice  N.  HiU, 
Evrie  T.  Holmes, 
Grace  E.  Hooper, 
Mary  E.  Ide, 
Nellie  M.  Jones, 
Grace  F.  Kelley, 
Lizzie  B.  Ladd, 
M.  Alma  Lyon, 
Bridget  M.  Maher, 
Emily  A.  McCleary, 
Evelyn  E.  Morse, 

Annie  Nash, 
Mary  E.  Newell, 

Addie  Norris, 
Jeannie  A.  Osborne, 

Alice  W.  Palmer, 

Gertrude  M.  Pendleton, 

May  Philbrook, 

Mary  A.  Plummer, 

Annie  M.  Powers, 

Ida  J.  Putnam, 

Anna  E.  Ranney, 

Clara  A.  Rich, 

Nellie  A.  Robinson, 

Mary  A.  Robinson, 

Ida  W.  Roraback, 

Ella  A.  Ross, 

Susie  0.  Sampson, 

Alice  E.  Shaw, 

Edith  M.  Shedd, 

Sophia  A.  Shute, 

Abby  S.  Smith, 

Jennie  M.  Snow, 


Marietta  M.  Spear, 
Hattie  E.  Stevenson, 
S.  Lizzie  Towne, 
May  B.  Webb. 

EVERETT  SCHOOL.  —  (Dorches- 
ter.) 
JBoys. 

William  Broughton  Allbright, 

Frederick  Artliur  Callcnder, 

Alfred  Pingrey  Greene, 

Edward  Augustus  Heramenway, 

Joseph  Kirk, 

Horace  Blake  Pay  son, 

Charles  Upham. 

Girls. 

Georgiana  Allen, 

Valetta  Irene  Bailey, 

Mary  Elizabeth  Bailey, 

Katie  Jane  Caldoff, 

Mary  Frances  Connor, 

Medora  Olive  Fuller, 

Mary  Louisa  Nichols, 

Annie  Freeman  Ordway, 

Sarah  Ann  Shivrick, 

Mary  Ellen  Titus, 

Anna  Cora  Lyman  Wadham. 

FRANKLIN   SCHOOL. 
Lottie  R.  Bell, 
Florence  J.  Bigelow, 
Tina  Bornstein, 
Fanny  L.  Bowdlear, 
Annie  E.  Burley, 
Emma  E.  Chase, 
Corinne  Clapp, 
Sarah  J.  Edwards, 
Eliza  G.  Fitzgerald, 
HaUie  Giles, 
Abbie  A.  Goodwin, 
Lucy  A.  Goodwin, 
Nellie  L.  Goodwin, 
Kate  R.  Gookln, 
Fanny  S.  Hale, 
Alice  F.  Haynes, 
Ida  E.  Hopkins, 
Sarah  C.  Jameson, 
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Mary  E.  Josselyn, 
Agnes  J.  Lindsay, 
Josephine  Lougee, 
Addie  M.  McAIoon, 
Martha  L.  Norton, 
Alice  P.  Nowell, 
Adrienne  K.  Pease, 
Katie  S.  Pickett, 
Georgie  A.  Rich, 
Josephine  M.  Sawyer, 
Louise  P.  Slade, 
Lizzie  A.  Spooner, 
Kate  O.  Stone, 
Mary  E.  Symonds, 
Grace  Gordon  Tenney, 
Julia  F.  Welch, 
Annie  A.  White, 
Florence  M.  Whitman. 

GIBSON  SCHOOL. 

Boyt* 

Frank  Morse, 
William  S.  Phelps. 

QirU. 

Emma  J.  Floyd, 
Elizabeth  M.  Fuller, 
Elizabeth  A.  Minchon, 
Katharine  D.  Noyes, 
Augusta  F.  Renter, 
Addie  C.  Waite. 

HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 

Mary  L.  Bibbey, 
Eliza  A.  Boyden, 
Lizzie  H.  Brown, 
Alicia  J.  Collison, 
Julia  F.  Coughlin, 
Eliza  A.  CuUen, 
Henrietta  V.  F.  Dennison, 
Susan  A.  Derlin, 
Mary  E.  Downey. 
Rebecca  F.  English, 
Rosa  E.  Hagan, 
Eva  S.  Hawes, 


Lizzie  M.  Hosmer, 
Ella  G.  Krueger, 
Clara  A.  Lawrence, 
Mary  E.  J.  Maginnis, 
Albertina  M.  Marks, 
Mary  A.  McNeil, 
Mary  Murphy, 
Ellen  E.  O'Brien, 
Sarah  J.  A.  O'Connor, 
Rosa  Raphel, 
Lizzie  J.  Robinson, 
Mary  Ward, 
Mary  J.  E.  Wilson. 

HARRIS  SCHOOL. 
Boys, 
Daniel  F.  Carlton, 
George  F.  Glass, 
Herbert  Gough, 
Robert  Ordway, 
William  B.  Perrin, 
James  L.  Robinson, 
Bei^amln  T.  Stetson, 
Herbert  P.  Tolman. 

OirU. 
Abby  E.  Barlow, 
Mary  J.  M.  Carlton, 
Emma  M.  Estabrooks, 
Mary  Ella  Foster, 
Jennie  I.  Kendall. 

LAWRENCE  SCHOOL. 
Boys, 

Frank  A.  Batchelder, 
John  J.  Baron, 
Joseph  Blakeney, 
Charles  G.  Brown, 
William  T.  Buckley, 
John  A.  Carew, 
William  E.  Cassidy, 
Patrick  Dailey, 
James  L.  Devine, 
John  Duran, 
Thomas  Dolan, 
Simon  Fleming, 
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John  Flaherty, 
Peter  Foley, 
Timothy  A.  GalUvan, 
John  E.  Galvin, 
James  Gearey, 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Timothy  J.  McNamara, 
John  M.  Merrill, 
George  F.  H.  Murray, 
Thomas  F.  Phillips, 
George  A.  Rice, 
Michael  Scofield, 
Dennis  J.  Slates, 
Charles  H.  Smith, 
Fred.  O.  Stone, 
William  J.  Tiemey, 
Francis  H.  Topman, 
William  H.  Titcomb, 
William  Wigley. 

LEWIS  SCHOOL. 
Bays. 
William  Frederic  Anderson, 
John  Atwood, 
John  Thaddeus  Crowley, 
Walter  Sprague  Frost, 
Edwin  Frothingham, 
William  Gray, 
Edward  Carroll  Hodges, 
Frank  Herbert  Hodges, 
John  Franklin  Johnson, 
Henry  Dudley  Klous, 
George  Henry  Lang, 
Frederick  Thornton  Lunt, 
James  McEissock, 
George  Ellis  Monroe, 
Walter  Clarence  Moulton, 
William  Emerson  RockwOod, 
Frank  Rnmrill, 
William  Newman  Swain. 

GfirU. 
Mary  Hey  wood  Bean, 
Ellen  Hadley  Bowdlear, 
Sarah  Louise  Brackett, 
Emma  Ward  Bumstead, 
Louisa  Senior  Chadwick, 


Annie  Amelia  Curley, 
Emma  Elizabeth  Farrington, 
Ella  Francis  Forsaith,    . 
Sarah  Williams  Griggs, 
Catharine  Haynes, 
Ellen  Willietta  Leavitt, 
Emma  Louise  Merrill, 
Rosetta  Nann, 
Katie  Nann, 

Fanny  Louise  O'Connell, 
Mary  Olive  Pike, 
Sarah  Harriet  Bobbins, 
Anna  Boardraan  Sanborn, 
Mary  Livermore  Stanton, 
Salome  Anthony  Waite, 
Mary  Brastow  Ware. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Boys, 
Oliver  W.  Bailey, 
Henry  M.  Bowles, 
George  W.  B.  Boynton, 
Frederic  E.  Brown, 
Eugene  L.  Clark, 
Albert  E.  Cotton, 
George  E.  Davis, 
Arthur  L.  Dean, 
Alfred  Dykes,  Jr, 
Edward  J.  Ellis, 
Willard  H.  Fales, 
George  B.  Folsom, 
Edward  E.  Gardner, 
Frank  S.  Goodwin, 
William  G.  Hanson, 
David  J.  Hegarty, 
Francis  J.  Howard, 
E.  G«rard  Lawton, 
Arthur  F.  Means, 
Robert  J.  Mehegan, 
William  A.  Neilson, 
Arthur  C.  Patten, 
George  H.  Potter, 
J.  Edward  Spofford, 
Frank  J.  Williams, 

Girls. 
Fanney  E.  Ball, 
Mary  R.  Barry, 
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Minnie  F.  Bell, 
Jennie  A.  Cheney, 
Abbie  F.  Clapp, 
Martha  J.  Collins, 
Mary  E.  A.  Courtney, 
Clitheroe  Dean, 
Annie  Moulton  Dore, 
Florence  L.  Ellis, 
Mary  L.  Godet, 
Carrie  A.  Harlow, 
Martha  M.  Morrison, 
Lucy  M.  Morse, 
Emma  M.  Nickerson, 
Carrie  E.  Pierce, 
Dora  E.  Somes, 
Sarah  E.  Stumpf, 
Florence  A.  Whiton, 
Sarah  F.  N.  Wigglesworth, 

LYMAN  SCHOOL. 
Boyt. 
John  M.  Brennan, 
Joseph  G.  A.  Cassidy, 
Charies  H.  Cobb, 
Edgar  E.  Dearborn, 
Timotliy  A.  Devine, 
Donald  A.  Eraser, 
George  S.  T.  Fuller, 
Joseph  F.  Harrigan. 
Timothy  F.  Harrigan, 
Walter  B.  Hill, 
David  H.  Jones, 
George  J.  Lynch, 
Thomas  J.  McCarthy, 
Gjorgo  S.  Melville, 
Charles  A.  W.  White. 

GirU. 
Emma  B.  DeMott, 
Nettie  Ellis, 
Millie  M.  Heath, 
Catharine  Hegarty, 
Emma  F.  Hough, 
Lizzie  A.  Grover, 
Florence  A.  Logan, 
Annie  J.  McClosky, 
Margaret  S.  ParncU. 


MATHER  SCHOOL. 
Boyg. 

Charles  H.  Bent, 
Henry  Chadboum, 
Eben  Gay, 
Thomas  Mackin. 

Girls. 
Lizzie  S.  Chadboume, 
Jennie  Donaldson, 
Minnie  E.  Morrison, 
Julia  A.  Wallace, 
Edith  F.  Wallace. 


MAYHEW  SCHOOL. 

John  Bellamy, 
William  A.  Blodgett, 
William  M.  Fairbanks, 
Thomas  G.  Farren, 
James  C.  S.  Harding, 
Harry  L.  Johnson, 
Hugh  Mullen, 
James  A.  Nagle, 
John  A.  Pepper, 
Francis  E.  Reed, 
Francis  H.  Rich, 
Charles  S.  Sargent, 
Millard  C.  Seavey, 
Mark  Stone, 
John  ?.  J.  Ward, 
llenry  A.  Whitney. 

MINOT  SCHOOL. 

Boys. 

William  McArthur  Beale, 
Nathan  Holbrook  Glover, 
John  Isley  Porter, 
Ebenezer  Judson  Ruggles. 

Girls. 

Susan  Weld  Curtis, 
Annie  Esther  Draffin. 
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NORCROSS   SCHOOL. 

EUa  E.  Bickford, 
Anna  Blumberg, 
Lillle  M.  Bowles, 
Clara  F.  Brown, 
Maiy  A.  Coaklej, 
Annie  Connor, 
Lizzie  M.  Davenport, 
Greorgiana  S.  Delano, 
Ida  F.  DriscoU, 
Eliza  Jane  Duflin, 
Minnie  E.  Flynn, 
Harriett  A.  Jackson, 
Matilda  J.  Lynch, 
Lilla  A.  Martin, 
Maggie  F.  McCarthy, 
Mary  J.  McDonald, 
Helena  C.  Mendum, 
Frances  M.  Merrill, 
EUa  G.  Miller, 
Annie  E.  Moore, 
Nellie  M.  Moore, 
Jennie  A.  MuUaly, 
Nellie  M.  Murray, 
Laura  J.  Pottle, 
Mary  F.  Sargent, 
Julia  T.  Scanlon, 
Hattie  M.  Sherman, 
Anna  E.  Simpson, 
Emma  R.  Tirrell, 
Sarah  E.  Toland, 
Mary  M.  Young. 

PHILLIPS  SCHOOL. 

Henry  K.  Adams, 
Parker  N.  Bailey, 
Charles  H.  Dexter, 
Walter  H.  Dugan, 
Charles  F.  Foss, 
John^H.  Gibbs, 
Robert  S.  Hawthorne, 
Arthur  Josselyn, 
A.  J.  Knowles, 
Charles  S.  Lincoln, 
Edmund  Mcintosh, 
H  erbert  M.  Manks, 


Edward  R.  Maxwell, 
James  A.  Rose, 
Charles  K.  Tibbetts, 
Walter  F.  Tilson, 
Walter  K.  Watkins. 

PRESCOTT  SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Robert  F.  Crosbie, 
Charles  H.  Denton, 
John  F.  Frame, 
Robert  J.  Haley, 
Eugene  C.  Hayden, 
John  F.  Hodgkins, 
George  R.  H.  Holmes, 
Henry  A.  Johnson, 
James  W.  McCrillis, 
Edward  F.  Murphy, 
Louis  A.  Murphy, 
Joseph  W.  Sanders, 
James  M.  Sheean, 
Charles  J.  F-  Strout, 
James  H.  Thompson, 
Arthur  C.  Vose, 
Mllford  S.  Woodside. 

Girls. 
Alvena  M.  Baker, 
EUa  A.  Boole, 
Sarah  A.  Bond, 
Jessie  E.  BuUing, 
Nellie  C.  Lombard, 
Mary  S.  Lowe, 
Ella  M.  Maine, 
Mary  A.  H.  McLoud, 
EmelineL.  Patterson, 
Hannah  A.  Pearl, 
Lucy  H.  Pinkham, 
Annie  M.  Prescott, 
Angeline  C  Tuells. 

QUINCY    SCHOOL. 

Richard  Burke, 
James  Patrick  Cadigan, 
Cornelius  Maurice  Canty, 
Thomas  Bernard  Casey, 
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Alexandria  William  Conlin, 
Michael  DriscoU, 
James  Bernard  Hayes, 
Patrick  Heffron, 
William  John  McClure, 
Daniel  Phillip  Mullins, 
Daniel  Joseph  Quinn, 
James  David  Stott, 
Dennis  Joseph  Sweeney. 

RICE    SCHOOL. 
Henry  Adams, 
George  E.  Allen, 
Frank  M.  Babcock, 
Meyer  Bomstein, 
Oscar  M.  Chandler, 
John  B.  Deery, 
Clarence  R.  Fillebrown, 
William  J.  Ham, 
Fred  W.  Hobbs, 
Niels  W.  Jacobs, 
Arthur  F.  Kelley, 
Edward  R.  Kingsbury, 
Henshaw  G.  Kingsbury, 
Henry  L.  Leach,  Jr., 
Jacob  F.  Lotts,  Jr. 
Frederic  H.  Mansfield, 
George  W.  Merrill, 
Alonzo  H.  Morris, 
Philip  Morrison, 
William  F.  Morse, 
Albert  H.  Munsell, 
Charles  E.  Murphy, 
Charles  F.  Paul, 
Fred  G.  Perry, 
Arthur  J.  Pierce, 
Edwin  H.  Pope, 
Freeman  G.  Rice, 
Fred  W.  Ripley, 
Frank  F.  Roundy, 
Alexander  H.  Seavems, 
John  Shepard,  Jr., 
Frank  F.  Steams, 
Frank  Q.  Swasey» 
Fred  E.  Todd, 
James  B.  Wade, 
Arthur  S.  Ward, 


j   George  W.  Warren,  Jr., 
Bradlee  Whidden, 
William  L.  M.  Whidden, 
Edward  E.  Williams, 
John  Young. 

SHURTLEFF  SCHOOL. 

Emma  C.  Badger, 
Cora  E.  Beede, 
Clara  H.  Booth. 
Lillie  E.  Bruce, 
Emma  M.  Cleary, 
Lena  J.  Crosby, 
Alice  G.  Dolbeare, 
Julia  A.  Evans, 
Ella  F.  Femald, 
Mary  A.  Goodwin, 
Emma  C.  Gogin,   . 
Louisa  F.  Gallaher, 
Clara*  Hersey, 
Mary  A.  Hickey, 
Fannie  S.  Hinckley, 
Esther  M.  Hinckley, 
Carrie  E.  Homer, 
Enmia  F.  Ladd, 
Ella  S.  Langley, 
Ella  F.  Lanning, 
Estella  E.  Leavitt, 
Annie  L.  Loomer, 
Marietta  R.  Mann. 
Fannie  £.  Morse, 
Clara  M.  Mosely, 
Mary  A.  Nichols, 
Bertha  H.  Scott, 
Emma  T.  Stevens, 
Laura  P.  Weston, 
Susie  D.  Winch. 

STOUGHTON  SCHOOL. 
Boyi. 
Charles  Francis  Kendall, 
Walter  Warren  StranjB^man, 
Timothy  Sullivan, 
Walter  Eugene  Tolman, 
Charles  Augustus  Ufford. 
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.    Oirli, 
Agnes  Alvira  Brooke, 
Elizabeth  Caroline  Edwards » 
Clara  Bussej  Kendrick, 
Mary  Etta  McElroy, 
Ida  Louise  Packard, 
Mary  Tucker, 
Julia  Bartlett  Worsley. 

TILESTON  SCHOOL. 
Boyt. 
L.  Sumner  Berry, 
John  Campfill, 
Zebiah  Houghton, 
Thomas  J.  Russell, 
Qeorge  C.  Smith. 

Ovrli, 
Hattie  M.  Cook, 
Mattie  A.  Evans, 
M.  Emma  Goodale, 
Louisa  E.  Hersey, 
E.  Louisa  Walter.        • 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 
Boyi. 
Harry  Franklin  Adams, 
Isaac  Hull  Ayers,  Jr., 
Charles  Henry  Burr, 
Herbert  Norton  Carter, 
William  Robert  Cordingley, 
William  Augustus  Faxon, 
William  Parker  Fowle,  Jr., 
Joseph  Barnard  Holbrook, 
Clarence  Jenness  Libby, 
John  Edward  Maloney, 
Michael  James  Scanlan, 
Charles  Brownell  Shaw, 
Thacher  Sweat, 
Thacher  Eliot  Trask, 
John  Williams. 

WELLS  SCHOOL. 
OirU, 
Ella  E.  Bailey, 
Florence  C.  Bates, 


Ella  T,  Bath, 
Alice  M.  Brady, 
Elizabeth  F.  Canning, 
Mary  E.  Colligan, 
Ella  F.  De  Mond, 
Roxey  C.  Fogarty, 
Helen  M.  Foster, 
Mary  E.  French, 
Mary  F.  Jones, 
Ida  M.  Lane, 
Hattie  A.  Lombard, 
Isabel  F.  Maine, 
Lizzie  A.  McNamara, 
Louisa  B.  Prescott, 
Effie  D.  Sherman, 
Leila  L.  Slade, 
Lizzie  F.  Stevens, 
L.  Isabel  Sturtevant, 
M.  Emma  Weston, 
Ada  C.  Wilkins, 
Hattie  P.  Wilson, 
Mattie  F.  Wright. 

WINTHROP  SCHOOL. 
GirU, 
Mary  S.  Alderson, 
Mary  E.  Ames, 
Annie  Barton, 
Maiy  E.  Bradlee, 
Sarah  A.  Brown, 
Flora  I.  Cooke, 
Margaret  A.  Drew, 
Lily  A.  Ellsworth, 
Mary  L.  Emerson, 
Ella  M,  Garvin, 
Florence  E.  M.  Ginness, 
Eva  M.  Goetz, 
Annie  C.  Gott, 
Sarah  A.  Gray, 
Alma  J.  Guptill, 
Angle  M.  Hartman, 
EUa  M.  Kellier, 
Lillie  M.  Mackie, 
Ellen  McGee, 
Annie  J.  Moore, 
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Mary  E.  Schaffer, 

Murtagli, 

Mary  A.  Titcomb, 

•atten, 

EUen  B.  Walsh, 

att, 

Racliel  Warshauor, 

.  Prescott, 

Irene  M.  White, 

iffer, 

Henrietta  0.  Whitney 
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EOSTER  OF  EEGIMENT, 

COMPOSED  OF  PUPILS  OF  THE  LATIN,  ENGLISH   HIGH,  ROXBURY   HIGH, 
AND  ROXBURY  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  Insiruction  of  Col.  Hohart  Moore. 


FIELD  AND  STAFF. 


Colonel. —Jj.  W.  Clark,  Latin  School. 

Lieutenant- Colonel.  —  Parkman  Dexter,  English  High  School. 

Senior  Major,  —  W.  L.  Jackson,  Roxbury  High  School. 

Junior  Major.  — Wallace  L.  Pierce,  English  High  School. 

Adjutant,  —  G.  H.  Monks,  Latin  School. 

Serjeant  Major,  —  W.  J.  Eaton,  Jr.,  English  High  School. 

FIK8T   COMPANY.  —  LATIK   SCHOOL. 

Captain.— W.  T.  Campbell. 
Firsi  Lieutenant.  —  J.  C.  Lane. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  F.  Campbell. 

BECOND   COMPANY.  —  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Captain.  — A.  L.  Dam. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  H.  L.  J.  Warren. 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  C.  L.  Clark. 

THIBD  COMPANY.  —  LATIN   SCHOOL. 

Captain.  —  H.  W.  Broughman. 
First  Lieutenant.  —  L.  L.  Abbott. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  M.  H.  Prince. 

FOURTH   COMPANY.  —  LATIN    SCHOOL. 

Captain.  —  G.  P.  Foncon. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  F.  Duinaresq. 

Second  LUuienant.  —  A.  B.  Ellis. 
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FIFTH  GOMPAWT.  —  BOXBUBT  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Captain,  —  A.  L.  Plympton. 
First  Lieutenant,  —  A.  E.  Healy. 
Second  Lieutena/ni.  —  G.  C.  Kellogg. 

SIXTH  COMPANY.  —  BOXBUBT  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Captain.  —  T.  G.  Joyce. 

First  LieutenoMt,  —  C.  E.  Swain. 

Second  Lieutenant,  —  P.  G.  Gullbrandon. 

SBYBNTH  COMPANY.  —  BOXBUBT  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

f 

Captain,  —  T.  G.  Ham. 

First  Lieutenant,  —  J.  B.  Draper. 

Second  Lieutena>nt,  —  0.  D.  Myrick. 

EIGHTH   COMPANY.  —  ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Captain,  — Frank  H.  Annstrong. 
First  Lieutenant.  —  John  E.  Donoyan. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  W.  C.  Briggs. 

NINTH  COMPANY.  — ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Captain.  —  Tracy  Dennie. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  C.  H.  S.  Poole. 

Second  Lieutenant,  —  C.  H.  Brooks. 

TENTH   COMPANY.  —  ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Captain,  —  Warren  L.  Whorf. 

First  Lieutenant,  —  C.  H.  Livingstone. 

Second  Lieutenant,  —  Robt.  S.  Sturgis. 

ELEVENTH  COMPANY.  —  ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Captain,  —  Hubbard  Brigham. 
First  Lieutenant,  — Wm,  P.  Willard. 
Second  Lieutenant.  —  Wm.  A.  Roundy. 

TWELFTH   COMPANY.  —  ENGLISH  HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Captain.  —  CliflTord  Tower. 

First  Lieutenant.  —  G^o.  W.  Pierce. 

Sicomd  LieutenaoJ,  —  Geo.  A.  Demood. 
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THIRTBBITTH   OOMPANT.  —  BUGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Captain,  —  Isaac  S.  Fishel. 

Firti  Lteuienant,  — Warren  W.  Baxter. 

Second  Lieutenant.  —  W.  E.  Allen. 


FOUBTBBNTH   COMPANT.  — BNOU8H   HIGH  SCHOOL* 


Captain,  —  Frank  B.  Rogert. 

First  Lieutenant,  — Fraiik  8.  Norton. 

Second  Lieutenant,  — Geo.  F.  Stebbint. 


PIFTBBKTH   COMPAHT.  —  BNOLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Captain.  —  Burt  L.  Arbecam. 

First  Lieutenant,  —Frank  D.  Cardell. 

Second  Lieutenant,  —  Geo.  F.  Wallis. 
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HIGH   AND   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Adams   .  . 
Atberton  . 

Boylston    . 

Bowdoin  . 
Bowditch  . 
Bigelow .  . 
Brimmer  . 
Chapman  . 
Comlns  .  . 
Comins  Branch 
Coming  Branch 
Oodman  street . 
Dwight  .... 
Dudley  .... 
Dearborn  .  .  . 

Eliot 

Everett  .... 


EvereU  . 
Franklin 
Gibson   . 


High  and  Latin 

Hancook    .  .  . 

High 

High 

Harris     .... 

High  Branch  . 
Lawrence .  .  . 
Lincoln  .... 
Lyman  .... 
Ltwls 


Sumner  street  . 

Columbia  street, 
Ward  16   .  . 

Washington  st. 


Myrtle  street  . 

South  street .  . 

Fourth  street  . 

Common  street 

Eutaw street.  . 

Tremont  street 

Smith  street .  . 

Francis  street. 

Ward  16.  .  .  . 

Springfield  St.  . 

BartleU  street . 

Dearborn  court 

N.  Bennet  street 

Summer  street. 
Ward  16    .   . 

Camden  street . 

Ringgold  street. 

School  St.,  W'd 
16 


Bedford  street . 


Parmenter  and 
Prince  sts. .  . 

Kenilworth  st. . 

Dorchester  ave. 
Ward  16   .  . 

Adams     street, 
Ward  16    .  . 

Mason  street .  . 

B  and  Third  sU. 

Broadway  .  .  . 

Paris  street  .  . 

Sherman  street 


No.  tert 
in  Lot 

When 
built 

14,100 

1856 

4,727 

1868 

16,078 

1845 

4,892 

1848 

12,006 

1862 

12,660 

1850 

11,097 

1848 

18,040 

1850 

23,780 

1856 

6,052 

1840 

12,075 

1858 

43,560 

1861 

19,126 

1857 

7,960 

1846 

88,636 

1866 

11,077 

1888 

29,300 

1855 

82,409 

1860 

16,439 

1859 

44,800 

1857 

12,980 

1844 

28,197 

1847 

6,667 

1861 

59,340 

1870 

37,150 

1861 

12,771 

1848 

14,343 

1856 

17,560 

1859 

26,200 

1870 

27,830 

1868 

No.  of  Roonu. 


18  and  hall. 

1 

18  and  haU. 

12 

14  and  haU. 

14    "     " 

14    «*     " 

10    «     " 

18    "     «* 

2 

2 

2 

14  and  hall. 

6 

14  and  hall. 

14    "     « 

7 

14    "     « 

14    «     *' 

5 

16    "     *' 

14    "     " 


Formerly  the  Franklin 
Ward-room,  Ward  10, 
in  this  building. 


RemodeUed  in  1860. 


RebuUt,  1861. 


Rebuilt,  1865. 
Rebuilt,  1870. 
Rebuilt,  1860. 


The  Latin  School  was  es- 
Ublished  in  1635;  the 
High  in  1821.  Additional 
story  added  in  1863. 


Boston  Highlands. 


Formerly      the 
School-house. 


Normal 


Damaged  by  fire,  Aug.  2, 
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NA3CE. 


Mayhew    .  . 
Mather   .  .  . 

Mlnot  .  .  . 

JT^onnal  .  . 

NorcroM    . 
Old  Lyman 
Old  High 

Phillips  .  . 
Prescott .  . 

OuincT  .  . 

Bice    .  .  . 

Shartleff    . 
Sherwln.  . 

StoaghtoD  . 
Tileston .  . 

Ticknor .  . 

TTinthrop . 
"Wells .  .  . 

Washington 

LocatioD. 

No.  feet 
in  Lot. 

When 
built 

H&wklns  street 

9,625 

1847 

Meeiing  Hou«e 
hill 

1856 
1856 

Walnut   street. 
Ward  16    .  . 

.... 

16,790 

Newton  street . 

30,520 

1870 

D  street .... 

12,075 

1868 

Meridian  street 

13,616 

1846 

Dorchester  ave.» 
Ward  16    .  . 

34.460 

.  .  . 

Anderson  street 

11,190 

1862 

Prescott  street . 

39,962 

1865 

Tyler  street  .  . 

11,766 

1847 

Dartmouth  st. . 

27,125 

1869 

Dorchester  St.  . 

41,000 

1869 

Madison  square 

32.040 

1870 

River  St.,  Ward 
16 

29,725 

1856 

Norfolk   street, 
Ward  16    .  . 

83,640 

1868 

Washington  vU. 

11,486 

1865 

Tremont  street 

15,078 

1855 

Blossom   street 

17,657 

1868 

Washington  st. 

14,390 

1840 

L  street  .  .  .  . 

35,291 

No.  of  Rooms. 


10  and  ball. 

7 


7 

G6and 

12  " 

4 

14  *• 

16  " 

14  " 

14  " 

14  ** 

16  " 


halls, The  number  of  rooms  in- 
clude those  for  recitations 
and  containing  appara- 
tus. 

Branch  Lihrarv  and  Ward- 
room, Ward  1,  in  this 
building. 

Unoccupied. 


Burnt,  1859;  Rebuilt.  1860. 


Ward-room,    Ward   3,  in 

this  building. 
Enlarged,  1847. 

Building  to  be  erected  this 
year. 


Total  number  of  feet  of  land  occupied  by  the  above  High,  Latin,  Normal, 
and  Grammar  school-houses,  1,066,985  feet.  The  original  cost  of  these 
houses  and  land  was  about  33,368,318.05. 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


NAME. 

Location. 

No.  feet 
in  Lot. 

Wlien 
built. 

No.  of 
Rooms. 

REMARKS. 

Avouplao^  .  .  . 

B.HighUnds    .  . 

10,057 

1851 

Andrews   .... 

Genesee  street .  . 

6,3d3 

1848 

Austin    ...... 

Paris  street  .  .  . 

6,360 

1840 

ADDleton  street . 

18,4M 
6,189 

1870 

Baldwin     .... 

Grant  place  .  .  . 

1864 

Cbeerer 

Thacher  street .  . 

2,003 

1846 

Cottage  pUce  .  . 

B.  Highlands   .  . 

18,600 

1860 

Channlng  .... 

Cove  street  .  .  . 

7,140 

1866 

Cook 

Groton  street  .  . 

4,022 

1862 

Onslunan  .... 
Clinch 

F  street  

13,483 

1867 
1871 

On  the  Hancock  School- 
house  lot. 

Capen 

Sixth  street  .  .  . 

12,876 

1871 

Dwigbt 

Bntland  street .  . 

7,860 

1861 

Dean 

Wall  street  .  .  . 

8,649 

1868 

Drake 

Cstreet 

10,960 

1860 

Sast^t.  place  .  . 

2,706 

1840 

Bmeraon    .... 

Poplar  street    .  . 

6,924 

1861 

Eustii  street    .  . 

B.Highlands    .  . 

13,648 

1848 

Enlarged,  1868. 

Freeman    .... 

Charter  street  .  . 

6.247 

1868 

B.Highlands   .  . 

8,008 

1866 

OnUd 

Eaststreet.  .  .  . 

7,260 

1866 

George  street  .  . 

B.  Highlands    .  * 

18,804 

1861 

Grant 

Phillips  street .  . 

8,744 

1862 

Hawes 

Broadway  .... 

14,072 

1823 

Heath  street   .  . 

B.  Highlands    .  . 

10,667 

1867 

Ingraham  .... 

Sheafe  street .  .  . 

2,108 

1848 

Mnnroe  street .  . 

B.  Highlands    .  . 

U,010 

1864 

Rehuilt,  1867. 

Mllldam 

B.Hl^ilands    .  . 

.... 

1840 

On  land  not  owned  hy  the 
dty. 

Mather 

Broadway .... 

10,160 

1842 

Mt.  Pleasant  av.. 

B.  Highlands    .  . 

0,610 

1847 

No.  Margin  street 
OUver 

1,661 
2,268 

1837 

Sonmer  street .  . 

1848 

Plcrpont    .... 

Hudson  street.  . 

4,216 

1860 

PhiUIps  street .  . 

B.  Highlands    .  . 

20,606 

1867 
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Ponnoit . 
Parkman 
Rice  .  . 
Smith  .  . 
Sfanonds . 
Shnrtleff 
Sharp.  . 


Somerset  etreet 


Savage 


Starr  King 


Skinner 

Tappan  ..... 
Tnckerman  .  .  . 
Thornton  etreet . 
Vernon  street .  . 

Webb 

Webater 

Ware 

Walt 

Winthrop  street . 
Wlnchell  .  .  .  . 
Way  street  .  .  . 
Weston  street .  . 
Yeoman  street  . 


Location. 


Snelling  place  . 

Silver  street .  . 
Concord  street . 

Joy  street.  .  . 

Broadway .  .  . 

Tyler  street.  . 

Andersoi^st. .  . 


Harrison  av. .  .  . 

Tennyson  St.    .  . 

Fayette  street.  . 
Lexington  street 
4th  St  City  Point. 
B.Highlands  .  . 
B.  Highlands  .  . 
Porter  street  •  . 
Webster  street  . 
No.  Bennet  st.  . 
Suffolk  street  .  . 
B.  Highlands  .,  . 
Blossom  street .  . 


B.  HighUinds 
B.  Highlands 


No.  feet 
in  Lot. 

When 
built. 

No.  of 
Rooms. 

4,373 

1855 

6 

5,300 

1848 

6 

10,756 

1845 

12 

1,038 

1834 

2 

.... 

1840 

3 

8,900 

1855 

6 

5.611 

6 

.6,488 

8 

6,587 

1862 

4 

10,818 

1870 

10,  and 
haU. 

5,242 

1870 

6 

4,025 

1846 

3 

11,655 

1850 

6 

6,640 

1847 

2 

7,675 

1849 

4 

7,492 

1853 

6 

5,036 

1852 

6 

6,439 

1862 

4 

10,974 

1860 

8 

9,775 

1857 

4 

5,000 

1845 

3 

2,508 

1850 

3 

14,916 

1854 

4 

18,200 

1870 

12 

Ward-room,  Ward  11,  in  this 
building. 


On  Hawes  School-honae  lot. 


Ward-room,  Ward  6,  in  this 
building. 

Formerly  the  Normal  Train- 
ing. 

Ward-room,  Ward  5,  In  this 
building. 


Enlarged  in  1861. 
Enlarged  in  1861. 


Ward-room,  Ward  2,  in  this 
building. 


Remodelled  in  1870. 


The  Primary  School -houses  before  mentioned  occupy  about  434,813  square 
feet  of  land.     The  cost  of  these  houses  and  land  was  about  9706,198.12. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  rooms  are  occupied  by  schools, 
those  marked  (*)  being  hired  at  an  annual  rental  of  $7,780 ;  the  others  are  in 
buildings  owned  by  the  city:  —  Chapel,  Bennin^on  street,  2  rooms*;  26 
Charles  street,  1  room*;  Rice  building,  3  rooms*;  Day's  chapel,  Parker 
street,  1  room* ;  Armory  building,  Cooper  street,  4  rooms ;  Gunhouse,  2  rooms ; 
Putnam  place,  1  room*;  Jenkins*  Hall,  Broadway,  branch  of  Lawrence 
School,  2  rooms*;  Pemberton  square,  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  3  rooms*; 
church  on  D  street,  1  room* ;  house  on  Athens  street,  2  rooms* ;  E  street 
■church  veutry,  1  room* ;  Dorchester  avenue,  opposite  Broadway,  1  room*. 
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Thi3  house  was  commenced  in  August,  1869,  and 
completed  in  July,  1870.  It  is  situated  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Paris  and  Decatur  streets.  East  Boston,  and 
was  designed  by  Bryant  and  Rogers.  The  building 
has  four  elegant  and  ornate  facjades,  with  central 
projections  in  each,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
having  an  extreme  width  of  104 J  feet,  and  an  extreme 
length  of  114^  feet.  It  is  three  stories  in  height 
above  the  basement,  the  third  story  being  within  tlie 
Mansard  roof,  which  crowns  the  whole  area  of  the 
edifice.  The  basement  contains  the  boiler,  janitor's, 
fuel  and  play  rooms,  and  the  water-closets.  The  first 
and  second  stories  each  contain  six  school-rooms,  29 
by  32  feet  square,  and  13^  feet  high  in  the  clear  ;  six 
clothes  rooms,  and  four  teachersVooms,  opening  into  a 
hall  24  feet  wide,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  contains  sinks  and  basins  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The  third, 
or  roof  story,  contains  an  exhibition  hall,  54  by  75| 
feet,  with  two  ante  rooms  attached;  two  school- 
rooms, 28  by  30  feet ;  teachers'  rooms,  clothes  closets, 
committee  room,  etc.  Each  school-room  is  provided 
with  56  scholars'  desks  and  chairs,  and  a  teacher's 
desk,  from  the  establishment  of  Joseph  L.  Ross. 
The  furniture  is  of  oak  throughout,  and  the  building 
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is  considered  one  of  the  best  furnished  in  the  city. 
The  building  accommodates  784  pupils.  The  heating 
apparatus  is  from  the  establishment  of  G.  W.  Walker 
&  Co.,  and  is  successful  in  all  respects.  The  con- 
tractors were  Wm.  Sayward  for  the  masonry^  and  B. 
H.  Flanders  for  the  carpentry.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  was  $115,885.49,  including  heating  appara- 
tus, furniture,  fencing,  grading,  etc. 

The  lot  contains  26,200  sq.  ft.,  and  cost  $13,500. 
Total  cost  of  building  and  lot,  $129,385.49. 

No  illustrative  cuts  and  plans  have  been  prepared 
to  accompany  this  description,  as  the  building  is,  in 
respect  to  style  of  architecture,  size  and  internal 
arrangements,  nearly  an  exact  copy  of  the  Shurtleff 
Grammar  School-house,  which  is  fully  represented  by 
cuts  in  the  report  of  1869. 

On  the  second  of  August,  1871,  this  building  was 
greatly  damaged  by  fire,  the  upper  stories  being 
entirely  destroyed.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt,  with 
some  improvements  in  the  structure  of  the  roof. 

DEDICATION. 

The  dedicatory  services  of  the  new  Lyman  School- 
house  took  place  on  the  18th  of  October,  1870,  in 
the  spacious  hall  in  the  upj^er  story.  .  The  platform 
was  decorated  with  such  a  profusion  of  flowers  and 
plants  that  it  resembled  a  picture  of  a  tropical  garden. 
The  front  seats  were  reserved  for  the  members  of  the 
school,  who  furnished  the  music  for  the  occasion, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharland.  The 
parents  and  friends  of  the  school  filled  the  remainder 
of  the  floor,  and  the  Building  Committee,  members 
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of  the  City  Government,  Masters  of  the  Boston 
schools,  Mayor  Shurtleff,  ex-Gov.  Washburn,  Super- 
intendent Philbrick,  Hon.  David  H.  Mason  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  Rev.  Warren  H.  Cud- 
worth,  Col.  Theodore  Lyman,  son  of  the  late  ex- 
Mayor  Lyman,  for  whom  the  school  was  named,  and 
other  oflBicials  and  invited  guests,  occupied  the 
platform. 

The  exercises  were  commenced  by  the  reading  of 
selections  of  Scripture  by  Kev.  Warren  H.  Cud- 
worth,  after  which  the  chant,  "  Father  of  Mercies," 
was  sung  by  the  members  of  the  school.  The  prayer 
of  dedication  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Cudworth, 
and  the  pupils  sang 

**  O  vales  with  sunlight  smiliDg, 
O  leafy  woodland  shades !  ** 

After  which  Aldern^an  Charles  E.  Jenkins,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  in  a 
brief  speech  presented  the  keys  to  Mayor  Shurtleff. 
The  Mayor  accepted  the  trust  and  conveyed  the  keys 
to  Henry  S.  Washburn,  Chairman  of  the  District 
Committee,  in  the  following  speech  :  — 

ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR  SHURTLEFF. 

Mr,  Cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings :  —  In  ac- 
cepting the  keys  of  this  new  house,  w  hich  is  to-day  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  one  of  the  best  of  aU  purposes,  —  the  education  of  our 
youth,  —  allow  me  to  thank  you  and  your  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee for  the  care  you  have  given  to  this  undertaking  of  the  city. 
My  official  position  brings  me  so  much  in  connection  with  your 
committee,  that  it  gives  me  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of  your 
efficient  labors ;  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  thus  publicly 
the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  according  to  you  and  the  excellent  Super- 
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4Dten€leDt  of  Public  Buildings  tlie  highest  meed  of  praise  for  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  your  laborious  and  oftentimes  perplexing 
duties  have  been  performed,  not  only  in  the  particular  instance  of 
the  construction  of  this  building,  but  of  the  many  other  public 
edifices,  the  erecting  of  which  you  are  called  upon  to  oversee,  of 
which  an  unusual  number  have  been  put  up  the  present  municipal 
year.  In  the  present  instance  you  have  produced  a  thoroughly- 
built  and  conveniently-arranged  school-house,  unusually  perfect  in 
all  its  plans,  arrangements,  accommodations  and  comforts.  In 
behalf  of  the  City  Government,  and  our  fellow-citizens  generally, 
I  thank  you  most  gratefully  for  your  efforts  this  day  completed 
and  so  gracefully  surrendered  to  me  as  President  of  the  School 
Committee.  And,  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Lyman  District  Com- 
mittee, who,  with  your  associates,  will  superintend  the  instruction 
that  will  be  so  liberally  disseminated  from  these  halls,  I  now  place 
in  your  hands  the  keys  of  this  completed  structure,  with  a  sure 
oonviction,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  your  integrity, 
ability  and  good  will,  and  also  of  your  great  interest  in  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  education,  that  they  cannot  be  entrusted  better  or 
more  satisfactorily ;  and  in  so  doing  I  commit  to  your  charge  the 
new  Lyman  School-house.  In  the  management  of  the  school  that 
is  now  to  find  this  house  a  comfortable  home,  continue  in  your 
present  course  of  well-doing.  See  that  the  name  of  my  most 
excellent  predecessor,  Theodore  Lyman,  whose  worthy  son  to-day 
honors  us  with  his  presence,  shall  be  always  remembered  here,  as 
of  one  who  has  left  to  our  city  and  to  our  children  and  our  people 
the  bright  example  of  an  honorable  and  useful  life,  well  spent  in 
promoting  all  the  great  and  beneficent  interests  of  our  beloved 
city. 

MR.    HENRY    S.    WASHBURN'S    REPLY. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  I  receive  from  you, 
in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lyman  School  District,  the  keys 
of  this  truly  beautiful  building,  formed  and  fashioned  for  our  use, 
and  which  we  now  dedicate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
erected.  A  desire  of  our  hearts,  long  cherished,  is  this  day  grati- 
fied. It  has  not  seemed  meet  to  us  that  the  mother  of  all  the 
schools  in  this  section  of  the  city  should  longer  remain  in  apart- 
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ments  so  cramped  and  restricted  as  those  sbe  has  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  occupied.  Hence  the  pleasure  we  experience  in  entering 
this  new  edifice,  which,  in  all  its  arrangements,  reflects  so  much 
credit  upon  the  architect  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  had  the- 
charge  of  its  construction. 

We  are  reminded,  Mr.  Mayor,  at  this  moment,  of  other  instances 
of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  city,  to  the  great  interests  of  com- 
mon school  education  in  this  ward.  So  swift  has  been  the  flight 
of  time,  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  consecrated  to  learning, 
that  other  temple  near  us,  which  bears  the  name  of  one  of  our 
foremost  scholars  and  historians,  —  a  building  which,  in  all  its  am- 
ple proportions  and  generous  appointments,  still  excites  the 
admiration  of  citizen  and  stranger  more  perhaps  than  any  similar 
structure  in  the  Commonwealth.  Perhaps  in  nothing,  sir,  is  the- 
progress  of  the  day  and  hour  allotted  to  us  on  the  earth  more 
visible,  than  in  the  size  and  character  of  the  buildings  we  erect  in 
which  to  educate  our  children.  How  wide  the  contrast  between 
this  building  and  the  flrst  Grammar  School-house  erected  near 
this  spot  in  1837,  —  which  the  fire  consumed  in  1846,  —  or  in  that 
other  now  standing,  which  was  erected  upon  its  ruins!  How 
incomplete  and  inconvenient  for  school  purposes  it  seems  to  us  by 
the  side  of  the  edifice  we  now  dedicate ! 

So  let  it  be ;  so   let  the  generations  which   may   succeed  us 
improve  upon  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  foster,  as  we  aim  to  do* 
now,  the  great  bulwark  of  our  liberties  and  civilization. 

Mr.  Mayor,  at  no  period  of  our  history  would  a  building  of  this- 
magnitude  and  beauty  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  citizens- 
of  this  ward  than  now. 

Afflicted  again  and  again  by  conflagrations  which  have  laid 
waste  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  island,  at  a  time  when  the 
chief  source  of  our  support  and  income  has  been  almost  entirely 
cut  off,  when  the  hammer  of  the  artisan,  and  voices  of  industrious 
men  are  scarcely  heard  in  our  extensive  shipyards  and  manufac- 
turing establishments,  —  when  a  pall  seems  to  rest  upon  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  our  island  home,  —  at  this  hour  these  massive 
walls  rise  like  magic  before  us,  a  promise  and  prophecy  of  the 
good  time  coming,  when,  again,  models  of  grace  and  beauty,  of. 
wood  or  of  iron,  shall  go  forth  from  our  wharves  upon  the  waters* 
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of  every  sea,   bearing  to   the  dwellers  beneath   every    sky  the 
products  of  our  great  and  growing  republic. 

For  such  an  expression,  at  such  an  hour,  of  the  confidence 
of  the  City  Government  in  the  future  of  this  ward,  permit 
me,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  behalf  of  my  associates  of  the  committee, 
and  of  my  fellow-citizens,  to  return  to  you  our  most  hearty 
thanks. 

Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Master  of  the 
School,  Mr.  Washburn  observed:  — 

And  now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  whom  more  appropriately  than  to 
yourself  could  these  keys  be  passed?  Identified  with  the  history 
of  the  Lyman  School  almost  from  its  very  beginning,  you  have 
given  to  it  the  dew  of  your  youth  and  the  strength  of  your  ripened 
manhood.  And  now,  as  j^ou  begin  to  look  toward  the  sunset,  you 
still  stand  guarding  its  ix)rtals,  interested  as  ever  in'  whatever 
pertains  to  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  As  interesting  as  is  this 
hour  to  us  all,  it  must  to  you  be  a  moment  of  tender  recollections, 
an  hour  crowded  with  pleasant  memories.  The  seeds  of  knowl- 
edge you  have  here  sown  have  literally  been  borne  upon  the  wings 
of  every  breeze,  and  they  have  taken  root  in  soil  far  remote  from 
the  tree  which  gave  them  birth.  Were  we  to  inquire  where  are 
your  jewels,  you  might  truthfullj'  answer,  everyioliere !  The  sun 
may  be  said  never  to  set  upon  them.  How  would  these  boys  and 
girls  then,  but  men  and  women  now,  send  you,  if  the}'  might, 
their  greeting  and  congratulations  !  Faithful  to  your  trust,  you 
have  seen  colony  after  colony  go  forth  from  the  old  maternal 
hearthstone  and  set  up  for  themselves  in  fairer  habitations,  while 
you  and  your  associates  have  been  content  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  under  accumulating  disadvantages  and  difficulties.  For  all 
this  we  honor  you  and  them  to-da^^ ;  and  with  corresponding 
pleasure  we  welcome  you  to  this  new  house,  yet  to  be,  we  hope, 
the  scene  of  your  future  success  in  the  great  work  to  which  your 
life  U  consecrated.  In  presenting  these  keys  to  you,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  your  authority  as  the  head  of  this  school,  I  need  not,  I  am 
sure,  proffer  any  advice,  or  make  any  suggestions  pertaining  to 
the  work  before  you.  Your  own  large  experience  in  teaching  will 
guide  you  in  the  right  way.  We  may  only  say  that  we  are  sure 
it  will  be  your  aim  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  to 
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combine  with  the  instructioD  here  imparted,  in  harmonic  propor- 
tions, the  real  with  the  ideal,  the  substantial  with  the  ornamental. 
Let  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen,  as  it  knocks  for  admittance 
at  these  doors,  be  greeted  with  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  stores  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  which  the  city  has  so  generously  provided. 
So  shall  the  Lyman  School  pass  down  a  blessing  and  a  benediction 
to  the  generations  which  shall  follow  us. 

ADDRESS  OF  H.  H.  LINCOLN,   ESQ. 

Mr.  Chairman :  —  Though  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Principal  of  the  Lyman  School,  I  accept  these  keys  and  the  respon- 
sibilities they  symbolize  with  some  degree  of  distrust,  for  the  word 
*'  education "  has  a  broader  meaning  and  a  deeper  significance  to 
me  to-day  than  it  had  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  sometimes  hear 
persons  speak  of  a  "  finished  education  ;"  they  might  as  well  talk 
of  a  perfected  imperfectiou  or  a  finite  infinity. 

The  kindly  manner  in  which  you,  sir,  have  been  pleased  to 
allude  to  me  and  to  my  past  services  in  this  school  is  the  more 
appreciated  as  my  knowledge  of  the  sincerity  of  your  nature  is  un- 
doubted. This  district  owes  you  much  ;  your  clear  statement  of  its 
wants  before  the  proper  authorities,  your  gentlemanly  presentation 
of  them  whenever  needed,  your  choice  words,  **  like  apples  of  gold," 
falling  now  here,  now  there,  bometimes  on  unwilling  ears,  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  causing  tl»e  erection  of  this  edifice. 
The  hearts  of  parents,  teachers  and  scholars  overflow  with  gratitude 
towards  you  for  your  labors  in  their  behalf. 

Parents  and  friends,  from  my  position  near  by,  I  have  noticed 
the  walls  of  this  structure  steadily  rising,  and  daily  growing  more 
beautiful  and  symmetrical  under  the  eye  of  our  efficient  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings,  and  the  labors  of  the  skilful  contrac- 
tors and  their  energetic  workmen,  until  it  stands  to-day  a  finished 
edifice  to  gladden  our  eyes. 

The  old  Lyman  has  waited  long  and  patiently  for  a  building  in 
which  to  collect  her  scattered  colonies.  How  often  would  she  in  the 
past  have  gathered  her  children  together  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  but  the  City  Fathers  would  not ;  the 
fulness  of  time  had  not  come.  Tliis  school  feels  a  sort  of  maternal 
interest  in  all  children  of  East  Boston,  for  she  is  the  mother  of  the 
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Chapman  and  Adams,  and  grandmother  of  the  Preseott.  Having- 
Been  her  former  offspring  comfortably  housed  and  provided  for,  she 
now  rejoices  in  the  completion  of  a  building  equal  if  not  superior 
to  theirs  in  all  its  appurtenances  for  the  accommodation  of  her 
more  recent  children.  To  be  sure,  it  does  not  stand  on  high  ground, 
exposed  to  the  genial  air  and  sunlight;  it  is  not  so  far  away  from 
noisy  streets,  smoky  work-shops  and  unpleasant  surroundings,  a» 
we  could  wish ;  but  in  certain  districts  these  advantages  cannot  he 
secured.  The  building,  however,  is  central,  and  in  a  comparatively 
quiet  location  ;  it  fronts  the  noonday  sun,  and  from  its  upper  storicR 
overlooks  the  sea.  This  latter  fact  we,  in  this  section  of  the  city, 
know  how  to  prize.  In  the  sultry  summer  days  the  ocean  breeze, 
sweeping  through  our  school-rooms,  gives  wonderful  refreshment 
to  weary  pupils  and  teachers.  If  our  sister  schools  on  the  conti- 
nent sometimes  get  new  ideas  upon  education  before  they  reach 
this  distant  Island  "Ward,  we  alwaj's  manage  over  here  to  get  the 
east  winds  first. 

As  I  look  around  upon  the  commodious  rooms  of  this  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  my  thoughts  run  back  by  contrast  to  my  first  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  in  East  Boston.  The  original  Lyman  school- 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  1846.  In  March  of  that 
year  my  services  in  this  school  commenced  in  the  Maverick  church 
vestry, — a  low,  damp,  dismal  place,  lighted  only  on  the  north-west- 
erly side  by  a  few  windows  into  which  the  direct  sunlight  rarely,  if 
ever,  entered.  Int.^  this  room  were  crowded  for  six  hours  a  day, 
for  nine  months,  more  than  two  hundred  boys,  seated  on  settees 
almost  as  closely  as  an  audience  in  a  lecture-room,  holding  their 
books  and  slates  in  their  laps.  Teachers  well  know  what  small  laps 
boys  have  ;  they  hold  but  little,  nor  hold  that  little  long.  We  had 
one  second-hand  black-board,  —  no,  third-handed  it  must  have 
been,  —  whose  indentations  and  cracks  seemed  to  constitute  its  prin- 
cipal part.  This  was  our  only  educational  machine ;  when  in  active 
service  it  stood  upon  its  narrow  side,  propped  up  by  a  chair.  The 
board  was  raised  or  depressed  as  occasion  required  to  meet  the 
angle  of  vision  of  the  pupils.  The  church  proprietors,  feeling  a 
deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  were  induced,  after  some 
solicitation,  to  grant  us  for  recitation  purposes  the  use  of  the  entry 
—  stairways  included.  The  day  we  took  possession  of  this  coveted 
enlargement  of  our  domain  was  a  proud  one  for  the  boys.  So  eager 
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were  they  for  promotion,  so  desirous  to  obtain  the  upper  stairs  for 
seats,  that  I  verily  feared  for  awhile  they  might  overleap  them  and 
invade  the  sanctuary  itself.  These  youthfhl  aspirations,  however, 
were  put  to  good  use,  for  we  numbered  the  stairs  from  the  floor 
upward,  thus  making  a  visible  educational  grade,  up  which  the 
scholars  toiled  patiently  day  after  day  to  secure  a  higher  position. 
The  ambition  of  some  of  the  boys  was  so  great  that  they  wanted 
to  continue  the  line  of  promotion  fVom  the  top  stair  to  the  rear 
pews,  and  from  thence  to  the  f^ont  pews  in  the  church.  Had  this 
been  allowed,  they  would  have  had  an  eye,  no  doubt,  on  the  pulpit. 
Some  of  them,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  had  an  eye  on  it  since,  and 
a  voice  in  it,  too ;  —  the  result  in  part,  perhaps,  of  their  early  educa- 
tion in  a  church  basement  and  entry.  I  look  back  upon  the  hard 
experiences  of  those  days  with  feelings  akin  to  one  who  had  es* 
caped  the  horrors  of  the  "  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta." 

We  rejoice,  then,  that  the  Lyman,  having  passed  through  many 
early  trials  and  subsequent  lack  of  accommodations,  renews,  as  it 
were,  to-day  its  youth  under  happy  auspices.  This  beautiful  edifice* 
however,  should  be  only  the  garb  of  an  external  regeneration.  We 
are  well  aware  that  the  internal  renewal  must  come  from  the  fresh 
and  new-bom  instructions  of  wide-awake  teachers,  and  the  recon- 
secration  of  pupils  to  industry  and  duty,  and  the  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  parents  and  committees.  Let  us  all,  here  and  now,  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  the  great  cause  for  which  this  structure  was 
reared. 

Said  a  distinguished  New  York  clergyman,  some  years  since,  in 
reference  to  the  white  churches  and  brick  school-houses  that  dot  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  this  section  of  our  country,  ''  They  are  the  white 
and  red  roses  of  New  England."  Could  we  divest  ourselves  of  the  un- 
pleasant historical  associations  connected  with  this  phrase,  it  would 
have  a  tenfold  power  and  beauty.  Between  these  twin  New-England 
roses  there  never  has  been,  and  notwithstanding  the  portents  of  the 
times,  I  trust  there  never  will  be,  any  serious  antagonism ;  side  by 
side  our  fathers  planted  them ;  side  by  side  have  they  grown  up  to- 
gether, scattering  their  fragrant  blessings  all  over  the  Northern 
and  Western  sections  of  our  country.  Let  us  all,  friends,  use  our 
utmost  endeavors  to  plant  these  New-England  ro^^s  not  only 
throughout  our  own  beloved  land,  but,  if  possible,  in  other  lands, 
till  their  fragrance  shall  fill  the  world. 
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A  word  or  two  of  suggestion,  even  on  a  day  of  congratulation 
like  this,  may  not  be  inappropriate.  For  many  years  the  convic- 
tion has  been  forcing  itself  into  my  mind  that  the  community  at 
large  is  depending  too  much  for  the  education  of  its  children  upon 
fine  school-houses,  experienced  teachers  and  improved  educa- 
tional apparatus.  These  are  highly  important,  we  all  know ;  but 
sound  home  instruction  and  judicious  parental  discipline  is  the 
great  need  of  our  times.  Our  schools  can  do  much,  very  much  for 
the  rising  generation,  but  they  cannot  do  everything.  In  endeav« 
oring  to  avoid  the  faults  and  prejudices  of  our  Puritan  Fathers,  let . 
us  not  ignore  their  virtues.  The  result  of  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion is  that  the  youth  of  our  cities,  and  perhaps  also  of  our  coun- 
try towns,  have  too  great  a  tendency  at  present  to  rely  upon  exter- 
nals for  their  mental  development  and  growth,  and  not  enough  upon 
the  internal  forces  of  their  nature ;  they  expect  to  be  taught  rather 
than  to  learn ;  to  receive  rather  than  to  obtain  ;  to  be  worked  upon 
rather  than  to  work  themselves.  This  growing  inclination,  if  not 
.  checked,  will  make  the  minds  of  our  youth  mere  storehouses  when 
they  ought  to  be  workshops. 

"  The  mind  grows  only  by  its  own  action,"  said  Daniel  Webster, 
—  a  truth  that  should  ever  be  kept  prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
educator,  be  he  a  parent  or  a  professional  teacher.  To  educate 
really  and  truly  is  a  slow  process ;  as  slow  now  as  it  ever  was.  In 
this  fast  age  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  can  build  a  railroad  be- 
tween ignorance  and  knowledge,  between  the  undeveloped  faculties 
of  the  child  and  the  mature  powers  of  the  man  ;  in  short,  that  we 
can  apply  steam  to  education.  "Festina  lente,"  —  hasten  slowly, — 
said  the  Latin  sages.  In  matters  pertaining  to  mind  and  character 
we  should  do  well  to  heed  the  wisdom  of  this  maxim. 

These  keys,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  handed  me  will  unlock 
the  outer  doors  of  this  building,  also  the  basement  and  the  boiler- 
room,  unlock  all  the  class  and  closet-rooms  of  the  next  two  upper 
stories,  unlock  this  spacious  hall  and  the  rooms  adjoining,  likewise 
the  exit  door  in  the  roof,  through  which,  ascending,  we  can  obtain 
a  commanding  position,  that  shall  embrace  in  its  sweep  churches 
and  school-houses,  monuments,  rivers,  and  harbors,  aud  the  illimit- 
able ocean,  stretching  far  away  beyond  the  reach  of  human  eye. 
My  long-tried  and  faithful  assistants  are  to  take  charge  of  these 
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keys  with  me,  and  see  that  their  respective  rooms  are  well  cared 
for,  and  protected  from  all  unnecessary  wear  and  tear.  But  a  mach 
harder  task  is  before  as.  Each  pupil  is  a  structure  —  mightier  and 
more  important  than  this  —  whose  interests  we  must  guard  and 
whose  nature  develop.  Each  pupil,  like  this  building,  has  his 
foundation  story,  his  basilar  nature,  where  lie  the  appetites,  the 
passions,  the  motive  power  of  the  wonderful  machines ;  higher  up 
come  the  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  natures ;  each  of  these 
has  its  rooms,  its  apartments,,its  inner  chambers ;  where  shall  we 
obtain  the  keys  to  unlock  them,  and  put  each  child  in  possession 
of  himself?  How  can  we  conduct  him  from  the  lower  rooms  of  this 
temple  of  the  living  God  up  through  all  the  gradations  of  his 
being  to  the  sublime  outlook  of  his  destined  freedom,  where,  with 
his  passions  subordinate,  his  mind  trained,  his  moral  nature  edu- 
cated, his  spiritual  being  developed,  he  shall  stand  erect  in  the 
glorious  image  that  was  stamped  upon  him  at  creation,  looking 
abroad  intelligently  over  all  his  past  and  present  surroundings,  and 
forward  trustingly  to  the  illimitable  and  unknown  future  ?  Who  is  fully 
equal  to  these  responsibilities  ?  No  one.  The  best  that  we,  the  teachers 
of  this  school,  can  do  is  to  instil  such  principles  into  the  minds,  hearts 
and  souls  of  those  under  our  charge,  that  they  shall  start  right  on 
their  never-ending  upward  course.  It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher 
to  give  his  pupils  direction  rather  than  momentum.  Giving  them 
this,  he  must  calmly  wait  till  the  issues  of  eternity  set  their  seal  of 
approval  or  disapproval  upon  his  work. 

Th«  Dedicatory  Hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  was  then  sung  by  the  school:  — 

This  structure,  strong  and  great, 
This  day  we  dedicate 

To  learning  free ; 
Let  prayer  to  God  ascend, 
Let  thought  its  influence  lend. 
And  youthfW  voices  blend 

In  harmony. 

May  mind  grow  richly  here. 
And  hearts  be  trained  to  fear 
All  forms  of  sin  * 
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Teachers  and  taught  be  blest, 

Parents  with  love  impressed, 

And  truth  for  aye  expressed 

These  walls  within. 

Our  country  stands  secure 
While  knowledge  rich  and  pure 

Such  fountains  give. 
Then  plant  them  through  the  land, 
From  East  to  Western  strand, 
From  lake  to  tropic  %and ; 

Our  ^Btme  shall  live. 

Mr.  PhUbrick  read  the  following  letter  from  Gen. 
John  Eaton,  Jr.,  United-States  Commissioner  of 
Education:  — 

Depabthent  of  the  Imteeior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  O.,  Octoher  15,  1870. 
Hon.  John  D.  Philbriok, 

SupU  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  —  Your  favor  of  the  lltli  and  the  enclosed  invitation 
of  the  committee  to  the  dedication  of  the  new  Lyman  School-house 
have  been  received.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  and  to  Mr. 
Washburn,  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  but  shall  be 
unable  to  attend. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Boston  shows  such  signs  of  educa- 
tional vigor  and  growth.  Her  traditions  so  inspire  her;  so  the 
country  and  the  world  expect  of  her. 

Too  often  it  is  felt,  in  matters  of  education,  that  what  is  done 
once  is  done  for  all  time ;  whereas,  it  must  be  repeated  for  every 
generation,  and  adapted  to  every  individual.  The  man,  or  the 
generation,  too  often,  also,  takes  for  the  progress  of  the  race  or 
of  the  principle  the  advance  that  man  or  that  generation  has  ob- 
served. Educators  should  not  be  so  deceived.  Educated  commu- 
nities should  so  order  the  repetition  of  instruction  for  themselves, 
that  the  means  and  the  motive  shall  always  be  present  to  find  out, 
accept,  and  practice  every  improvement,  rejecting  nothing  of  what 
has  been  attained,  and  is  essential  to  mankind. 
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The  processes  of  educational  growth,  in  every  community  and 
nation,  should  be  so  wise  and  complete  in  purpose,  organization, 
instrumentalities,  programmes  of  study,  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  in  houses,  apparatus,  and  surroundings,  in  the 
character  of  the  teachers,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  public,  and  the 
interest  of  pupils,  officers,  parents,  and  citizens,  that  not  a  child 
shall  fail  of  the  opportunity  and  motive  to  bring  him  to  seek  for 
himself  a  healthy  growth  in  body,  mind,  and  morals,  —  an  assimi- 
lation, in  some  degree,  to  a  higher  intelligence  and  morality. 

Such  communities  must  do  this  for  self-preservation ;  they  owe 
it  as  an  example  to  others  less  favored.  The  highest  divine  com- 
mand, and  the  lowest  material  motives  unite  to  enforce  it. 

If  Boston  cannot  push  forward  her  education,  showing  the  rea- 
sons at  every  step  for  the  connection  of  every  social  and  material 
and  civil  interest.  Justifying  expense,  securing  wise  and  economi- 
cal administration ;  if  Boston  cannot  do  what  is  right,  simply 
because  it  is  right,  what  is  fit  because  it  is  fit ;  if  Boston  cannot 
shape  and  poise  a  system  of  municipal  education,  putting  meri1«  in 
its  order,  —  from  the  child  that  enters  to  the  child  that  graduates, 
from  the  simplest  methods  and  studies  to  the  most  complex  and 
erudite,  from  the  simplest  manual  effort  to  the  highest  moral  and 
intellectual  efibrt  of  the  superintendent  —  after  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies of  school  labors ;  what  must  we  expect  of  communities  that 
have  not  yet  tried  their  hands  at  the  organization  of  free  schools  ? 

The  ties  of  nationality  bind  Boston  up  in  the  same  bundle  with 
many  other  cities.  They  not  only  look  to  her  and  each  other  for 
examples ;  they  constitute  parts  of  a  great  commercial,  social  and 
civil  system,  with  a  compass  and  intensity  of  sympathy  never  else- 
where known.  These  relations  impose  on  her  their  requirements. 
Some  are  direct  and  manifest.  She  is  interested  that  the  educa- 
tional sentiment,  argument,  and  practice  she  finds  beneficial, 
should  be  enjoyed,  appropriately  modified,  throughout  the  land. 
All  honor  for  what  she  has  thus  accomplished. 

But  already  new  communities  have  so  crowned  themselves  with 
educational  glory  that  their  citizens,  visiting  Boston,  begin  to 
observe  points  where  her  system  has  not  all  of  the  excellences  of 
theirs.  It  strikes  intelligent  educators  strangely,  for  instance, 
that  Boston  should  requii'e  her  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  do  the 
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clerical  work  in  his  office,  and  reduce  so  much  his  efficiency ;  or 
that  Boston  should  hesitate  to  publish  abundantly  for  all  her  citi- 
zens her  official  school-reports. 

May  this  moment  of  enthusiasm,  so  full  of  congratulations,  also 
suggest  some  needed  attainments. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 
Commissioner^ 

Col.  Lyman  made  an  eloquent  and  very  sensible 
speech,  which  was  not  reported. 

Ex-Gov.  Washburn  spoke  of  his  observations  on 
the  subject  of  education  during  his  visit  abroad, 
during  which  he  had  seen  nothing  that  had  weakened 
his  affection  for  his  native  land.  In  Italy,  where  the 
common-school  system  was  introduced  only  four  years 
ago,  there  was  now  a  free  public  school  to  every 
town,  and  some  sixty  Normal  schools,  in  the  country. 
Greece  had  a  Normal  school  upon  which  a  million  of 
dollars  had  been  expended. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  said  that  the  building 
was  a  silent  witness  of  the  interest  that  the  city  took 
in  the  cause  of  education.  All  privileges  bring  their 
obligations.  They  must  see  to  the  discharge  of  the  obli- 
gations attending  the  erection  of  the  school.  They 
should  study  to  enjoy  all  the  qualities  God  had  given 
them. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Hon.  David  H.  Mason, 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Gen  J.  H.  Barnes,  who  re- 
ferred to  his  early  school-boy  days,  paying  a  merited 
compliment  to  the  master,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  Albert 
Bowker,  who  made  many  humorous  allusions  to  the 
duties  of  a  school-master.  The  services  closed  with 
the  singing  of  the  Doxology. 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  STORIES. 

8.      School-room. 
W.    Wardrobe. 
T.  O.    Toachert*  Room. 
O.  R.    Committee  Room. 
M.  R.    Master's  Room. 
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THIBD  BTORY. 
F.    Hall. 
P.    Platform. 
8.    Bchool-room. 
W.  Wardrobe. 
T.  C.    Teachers'  Boom. 
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SHERWIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This  school-house,  built  in  1869-70,  is  located  upon  a 
lot  between  Windsor  and  Sterling  streets,  in  Ward  14, 
with  a  frontage  upon  each  street  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.   Externally,  the  building  is  quite  plain  and 
simple  in  treatment,  built  of  brick,  with  granite  trim- 
mings.   The  walls  are  relieved  by  slightly  projecting 
wings  upon  fronts  and  sides,  each  of  which  finishes 
in  a  gable  roof.     The   building  is   three   stories  in 
height,   and    contains    sixteen    school-rooms,    each 
twenty-eight  by  thirty-two  feet,  and   an   exhibition 
hall  in  the  third  story,  fifty  by  eighty-two  and  a  half 
feet.     The  basement  is  ten  feet  high,  the  first  and 
second  stories  thirteen  feet  each,  and  the  third  story 
seventeen  feet.     The  body  of  the  house,  including 
the  projections,  is  ninety-three  by  pne  hundred  and 
eleven    feet.     The    main    hall    runs    longitudinally 
through  the  building,  from  front  to  front,  twenty-four 
feet  in  width,  and  communicates  with  a  broad  staircase 
at  each  end.     The  basement  is  devoted  to  fuel-rooms 
and  play-rooms.    An  experiment  is  being  made  in 
this  school-house  with  earth  closets,  the  system  so  ex- 
tensively and  successfully  used  in  England;  if  satis- 
factory, it  is  likely  to  be  adopted  in  all  school-houses 
in  which  good  drainage  is  impossible.     The  exhibi- 
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tion  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  is  an 
elegant,  imposing  room,  symmetrical,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  In  all  particulars,  this  school-house 
is  a  well-built,  commodious  and  creditable  building 
throughout.  The  architects  were  Emerson  &  Fehmer ; 
the  mason,  Wm.  Sayward;  the  carpenters.  Chamber- 
lain &  Marston.  The  furniture  was  furnished  by 
Joseph  L.  Ross  and  John  C.  Hubbard.  Cost  of  land, 
$22,428;  building,  $103,906.63;  furniture,  $6,999.57. 
Total  $133,334.10. 

DEDICATION. 

The  Sherwin  Grammar  School-house,  on  Windsor 
street,  was  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  February,  1871. 

The  exercise^  were  held  in  the  large  hall,  and 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  gathering  of  friends 
of  the  school,  completely  filling  the  apartment. 
The  platform  at  one  end  of  the  hall  was  occupied  by 
the  gentlemen  taking  part  in  the  exercises,  members 
of  the  City  Council  and  School  Committee,  and  invited 
guests;  and  that  at  the  opposite  end  was  filled  by 
about  two  hundred  boys  and  girls,  selected  from  the 
schools  of  the  city  to  furnish  vocal  music  for  the  oc- 
casion, imder  the  direction  of  Professor  J.  B.  Sharland. 
The  platforms,  the  desk,  the  piano-forte  and  the  re- 
porters' table  were  graced  by  handsome  bouquets  and 
growing  plants. 

The  ceremonies  of  dedication  were  commenced 
with  the  reading  of  selections  of  Scripture  by  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  D.  D.,  of  this  city,  followed  by 
the  chant,  ^^  Father  of  Mercies,"  by  the  children. 
Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Patterson,  of 
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the  Universalist  Church,  after  which  the  children 
sang  **'  O  Vales  with  Sunlight  Smiling."  The  formal- 
ities of  delivering  the  keys  consisted  of  the  delivery  of 
the  keys  by  Mr.  Say  ward,  of  the  Building  Committee, 
acting  in  the  place  of  Alderman  Jenkins,  chainnan,  to 
the  Mayor,  accompanying  them  with  a  few  words  of 
congratulation  upon  the  completion  of  the  edifice. 

Mayor  Gaston  said  he  accepted  with  much  satisfac- 
tion the  keys  of  the  beautiful  edifice  as  another  of 
the  contributions  of  the  city  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. It  had  always  been  liberal  and  generous  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  He  took  especial  pleas- 
ure in  committing  the  keys  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  for  he  had  con- 
fidence they  would  cause  it  to  subserve  its  true  inter- 
ests. He  was  confident  that  here  learning,  the  hand- 
maid of  religion,  would  dispense  her  blessings  alike 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor;  here  they  would  travel  side 
by  side  in  the  paths  of  knowledge.  There  could  be 
no  more  sacred  trust  than  the  one  implied  in  the 
delivery  of  the  keys.  He  trusted  the  place  would 
always  be  surrounded  with  the  influences  of  true 
learning.  He  then  delivered  the  keys  to  Dr.  Ira 
Allen,  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee. 

Dr.  Allen  said,  after  expressing  his  thanks  to  the 
City  Government  for  the  liberal  appropriation  for 
the  completion  and  construction  of  the  magnificent 
building,  that  he  knew  of  no  section  of  the  city 
which  would  promise  so  great  a  return  for  the  appro- 
priation. In  the  year  1860  the  valuation  of  the 
property  between  Shawmut  avenue  and  Tremont 
street,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hanuuond  Park  and 
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south  by  Ruggles  street,  was  $386,600.  May  1,  1870, 
the  valuation  of  the  same  was  $1,257,300;  since  the 
1st  of  May  last  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  brick 
houses  have  been  built  and  are  in  process  of  erection, 
valued  at  $516,000,  making  the  present  value  $1,773,- 
300.  The  whole  of  this  amoimt  was  on  an  area  of 
about  1,500  feet  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  this 
building  now  stood.  This  rapid  growth  in  value  and 
increase  of  population  warranted  the  assertion  that 
this  building  would  soon  be  filled.  He  said  that 
twenty-two  years  ago  the  whole  city  of  Roxbury, 
except  that  portion  set  off  as  West  Roxbury,  was 
comprised  in  one  district  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
The  only  Grammar  school  buildings  then  in  use  were 
the  Washington  and  Dudley  Schools.  Since  that  time 
the  Dearborn  School  had  been  erected  in  1852,  the 
Comins  in  1854,  the  Lewis  in  1868.  All  of  this  prog- 
ress had  been  made  almost  under  the  eye  of  the 
Mayor,  who  most  of  the  time  held  the  highest  gifts  in 
the  choice  of  its  people,  and  he  concluded  by  asking 
his  aid  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the 
Washington  and  Dudley  schools,  which  were  the 
parent  Grammar  schools  of  the  Southern  District  of 
Boston.  He  then  delivered  the  keys  to  the  Master, 
S.  C.  Stone,  Esq.,  with  the  assurance  that  with  his 
long  experience  as  a  successful  teacher  no  child  who 
entered  the  house  for  educational  purposes  would 
have  reason  to  go  away  dissatisfied,  or  that  any 
parent  could  have  any  cause  to  complain. 

Mr.  Stone  replied  that  he  would  accept  the  trust. 
He  hoped  that,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the 
committee,  the  Sherwin  School  would  become  worthy 
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of  its  name.  To  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
pupils  he  then  spoke  a  few  words.  Their  mutual  re- 
lations should  draw  them  together,  and  they  should 
be  agreed,  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  was  the  one 
thing  dearer  to  them  both  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  beside.  He  hoped  that  at  least  no  child 
would  be  the  worse  for  coming  to  his  school,  and 
closed  by  saying,  ^^  but  deeds,  not  words,  is  what  you 
ask  of  me.'' 

Other  addresses,  interspersed  with  music,  were  made 
by  Rev.  B.  C.  Waterston,  John  D.  Philbrick,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools;  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education;  Hon.  George  H.  Monroe, 
Chairman  of  the  Lewis  District;  E.  B.  Hale,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  at  Cambridge;  General  Thomas 
F.  Sherwin;  George  R.  Marble,  H.  H.  Lincoln,  W.  L. 
P.  Boardman,  and  George  B.  Hyde,  masters  of  the 
ChapmiaUj  Lyman,  Lewis  and  Everett  schools,  respec- 
tively; and  John  Kneeland,  of  the  School  Committee. 
The  addresses  were  all  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
and  most  of  the  speakers  referred  in  fitting  and  in 
eulogistic  terme  to  the  late  Thomas  Sherwin,  for 
many  years  head  master  of  the  English  High  School, 
in  whose  honor  the  School  has  been  named. 

To  Dr.  Ira  Allen,  Chairma  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Sherwin  District,  great  credit  is  due  for  his  eflScient 
and  devoted  labors  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment and  organization  of  this  school,  and  the  erection 
of  the  noble  building  which  it  occupies.  The  exer- 
cises were  concluded  by  the  singing  of  the  Doxology 
and  the  benediction  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  S.  F. 
Upham. 
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CAPEN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


This  Primary  School-house  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  I  streets,  in  South  Boston.  It  is 
a  six-room  school-house,  three  stories  high,  the  third 
story  being  in  the  roof  and  lighted  by  dormer 
windows.  The  plan  of  each  floor  gives  two  school- 
rooms twenty-eight  feet  square,  one  for  boys,  the 
other  for  girls,  and  two  clothes  rooms,  seven  feet  by 
twenty-eight  feet,  and  two  separate  staircases.  This 
house,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  first  of  the  Primary 
School-houses  of  this  size  in  which  two  separate  stair- 
cases have  been  provided.  In  the  basement  are  two 
large  play-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  to  be  used  in 
stormy  weather;  also  the  steam-heating  apparatus. 
The  plan  of  the  architects  provided  for  two  ventilat- 
ing ducts  from  each  room,  opening  in  the  ordinary 
manner  into  the  central  ventilator  on  the  roof.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  however,  considered 
this  provision  unnecessary,  and  the  house  was  built 
with  only  one  duct  from  each  room,  as  usual.  The 
exterior  of  the  house  is  built  of  brick,  with  window 
caps  and  sills  of  granite,  and  is  perhaps  the  plainest 
which  the  city  has  built  for  many  years. 

The  architects  were  Cummings  &  Sears.  Con- 
tractors for  the  masonry,  Weston  &  Shepard;  for 
the  carpentry,  W.  &  J.  Rawson;  for  the  furniture, 
Joseph  L.  Ross.  Cost  of  land,  $6,145.31 ;  building, 
$34,716.35;  furniture,  $2,075.40.     Total,  $42,937.06. 
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DESCRIFTION. 

This  beautiful  structure  had  been  commenced 
and  was  well  advanced  in  its  construction  when 
Dorchester  became  a  part  of  the  city,  January,  1870, 
after  which  time  the  finishing  and  furnishing  were 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings.  The  site  of  the  building  is  at  the 
comer  of  Dorchester  aveilue  and  Centre  street. 
The  structure  is  two  stories  high,  exclusive  of  base- 
ment and  attic.  The  walls  of  the  superstructure  are 
of  brick,  faced  externally  with  pressed  bricks.  The 
trimmings  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  also  the 
angle  quoins,  are  of  Nova  Scotia  freestone.  The 
basement  is,  externally,  about  five  feet  high  above 
the  ground,  and  is  of  granite.  The  walls  are  fin- 
ished with  a  handsome  cornice,  composed  partly  of 
stone,  and  partly  of  wood  and  bricks,  with  copper 
gutters.  Above  the  main  cornice  is  a  high  Mansai-d 
roof,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  ventilat- 
ing turret,  about  thirty  feet  high.  The  main  building 
is  eighty  feet  by  forty-three  feet.  Projecting  from 
the  middle  of  each  of  the  two  longer  sides  is  a  wing, 
sixteen  feet  by  thirty-four  feet,  and  in  front  of  each 
wing  is  a  brick  and  stone  porch,  or  vestibule,  about 
seven  feet  by  twelve  feet.  The  wings  are  occupied  by 
the  staircases  and    cloak-rooms.      In  the  basement 
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is  a  chemical  lecture-room  and  laboratory,  a  room  for 
the  steam-heating  apparatus,  coal-room,  and  a  room 
on  each  side  of  the  building  for  dry-earth  closets.  On 
the  first  floor  is  a  large  class-room,  a  lecture  room 
and  library.  In  the  second  story  are  three  class-rooms. 
The  whole  of  the  attic  story  of  the  main  building  is 
devoted  to  an  assembly  hall.  The  basement  is 
finished  ten  feet  high;  the  first  and  second  stories 
each  fourteen  feet  high,  and  the  assembly  hall  sixteen 
feet  high.  The  interior  is  finished  throughout  with 
ash.  The  furniture  is  of  oak.  All  of  the  modern  im- 
provements have  been  supplied,  and  the  whole  inteiior 
is  as  convenient  and  pleasing  as  any  structure  of  the 
kind  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  building  will  accom- 
modate about  two  hundred  pupils.  The  final  work- 
ing plans  were  prepared  by  Geo.  Ropes,  architect; 
"Wm.  Sayward  was  the  contractor  for  the  mason 
work,  and  Edward  McKechnie  for  the  cai-penter 
work.     Cost  of  the  land  and  building,  $92,580.51. 

DEDICATION. 

Although  the  school  took  possession  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  September, 
1870,  the  formal  dedication  was  postponed  until  the 
thirty-first  of  the  following  December,  as  a  compliment 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  school,  Wm.  T. 
Adams,  Esq.,  who  had  been  travelling  in  Europe,  and 
who  returned  just  in  time  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
of  the  occasion  before  the  close  of  the  municipal 
year. 

A  large  number  of  citizens  of  Ward  Sixteen,  past 
graduates    of   the    school,   and    others    interested. 
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including  many  ladies,  were  present  in  the 
spacious  upper  hall  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
commenceraent  of  the  services,  half-past  nine  o'clock. 
On  the  platform  were  many  gentlemen  prominently 
known  in  educational  circles,  including  the  two  past 
masters  of  the  school,  Messrs.  William  J.  Rolfe  and 
Jonathan  Kimball.  The  City  Government  and 
School  Committee  were  also  represented.  The  pupils 
of  the  school  occupied  the  central  seats,  and  the 
exercises  were  commenced  by  them  in  singing  the 
hymn,  ^When  driven  by  oppressor's  rod,"  the  music 
being  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Julius  Eichberg. 
Selections  of  the  Scripture  were  read  by  Rev.  James 
H.  Means;  after  which  the  keys  of  the  building  were 
formally  delivered  to  His  Honor  Mayor  Shurtleff  by 
Alderman  Jenkins,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. 

REMARKS  OF  ALDERMAN  JENKINS. 

Mr.  Mayor:  — As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings, it  is  my  duty  as  well  as  pleasure  to  surrender  to  you  the  keys 
of  this  structure,  it  having  been  commenced  by  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester and  completed  by  the  city  of  Boston.  I  have  no  doubt, 
sir,  they  had  counted  the  cost  and  would  have  finished  the  edifice, 
but  preferred  to  be  united  with  Boston,  and  I  may  say  the  desire 
for  the  union  was  mutual. 

But,  sir,  it  does  not  become  me  to  occupy  one  moment  of  your 
time  on  this  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  of  your  present  admin- 
istration as  Mayor  of  our  city. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  will  allow  me  to  thank  you,  in  behalf 
of  the  Committee  and  Superintendent  on  Public  Buildings,  for  the 
cordial  support  and  interest  you  have  ever  manifested  in  the  erec- 
tion and  completion  of  all  public  buildings,  and  especially  in  those 
that  were  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 
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In  accepting  the  keys,  His  Honor  the  Mayor  re- 
sponded as  follows :  — 

REPLY    OF    MAYOR    SHURTLEFF. 

Mr,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings :  —  I  receive 
from  you  the  keys  of  this  new  building,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  duty  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  has  been  most  carefully  and  thoroughly- 
attended  to,  and  that  the  edifice  which  to-day  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  of  all  purposes  —  the  instruction  of  youth  in  sound 
elementary  learning — has  been  most  skilfully  planned  and  built. 
In  my  judgment,  founded  on  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the 
premises,  this  new  school-house  erected  for  the  Dorchester  High 
School  —  and  I  understand  that  the  local  designation  will  be  con- 
tinued in  pleasant  memory  of  past  associations  —  is  perfect  in  all 
its  parts  and  appointments,  and  contains  in  an  unusual  degree  all 
the  conveniences  which  a  school  of  the  highest  standing  should  have. 
In  behalf  of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston  I  thank  you  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  you  have  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the 
School  Committee  and  the  liberal  view4  and  endeavors  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   I  assure  you  that  this  building,  the  first  erected  in  the  Six- 
teenth Ward  since  the  happy  annexation  of  Boston  and  Dorchester, 
is  satisfactory,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking  will  serve 
as  a  memorial  of  the  first  year  of  the  union  of  the  two  ancient 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dorchester  High  School :  — 
It  now  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  place  in  your  hands  the  keys 
of  this  new  school-house,  hereby  transferring  to  your  care  this 
commodious  building,  constructed  for  the  school  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  you  and  your  associates  of  the  committee. 
In  so  doing  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  urging  you  to  watchful- 
ness, nor  of  reciting  to  you  the  duties  of  good  committee  men,  for 
you  have  been  the  long-tried  and  faithful  servants  of  your  old 
townsmen,  and  have  proved  yourselves,  in  your  present  relations 
to  the  city,  fully  competent  to  the  charge  entrusted  to  you. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  it  was  ordained  by  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  that  Trimountaine  should  be  called  Boston,  and  Mat- 
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tapan  Dorchester ;  and  a  year  ago  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth, with  the  consent  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  two  municipal- 
ities, joined  their  fortunes  together  under  one  charter.  I  trust 
this  union  will  prove  for  the  good  of  both.  Surely  the  people  of 
the  Sixteenth  Ward  must  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that,  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  education  of  their  children,  they  have  lost 
nothing,  and  have  gained  something.  I  well  remember,  sir,  that 
the  first  official  duty  I  had  to  perform  after  the  vote  of  annexation 
was  declared,  was  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  a  grammar- 
school  building  in  that  part  of  the  old  town  of  Dorchester  that 
bore  the  ancient  name  of  Mattapan.  I  have  said  official  duty ; 
perhaps  I  should  have  said  semi-official,  for  I  came  then,  before 
annexation  was  fully  accomplished,  as  a  spy,  to  see  the  lay  of  the 
land,  and  discover,  as  far  as  I  could,  what  Boston  was  to  gain  by 
the  union.  I  always  have  had  an  interest  in  schools,  and  I  very 
much  desired  to  see  what  Dorchester  proposed  to  give  Boston  in 
this  way ;  and  I  assure  you  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  result  ob- 
tained at  the  Tileston  School-house,  and  returned  home  fully 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  visit.  It  has  been  among  my  chief 
felicities  that  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  magisterial  duties 
of  the  city  at  a  time  when  Boston  territory  and  population  was  to 
be  so  largely  increased  by  the  annexation  of  Roxbury  and  Dor- 
chester. I  felt  happy  that,  if  annexation  must  take  place,'  I  could 
help  smooth  the  way  for  a  pleasant  union,  and  quietly  bring  tbe 
parts  together  without  any  apparent  friction,  especially  in  matters 
that  related  to  the  schools.  I  knew  that  diflTerent  plans  and  sys- 
tems prevailed  in  the  various  sections  of  the  new  acquisition ;  and 
I  also  knew  how  hard  it  would  be  to  change  these,  iPi\d  bring  all 
things  under  one  and  the  same  unity  of  design  and  practice.  No 
sadden  nor  disorganizing  changes  could^  or  should,  bo  made ;.  a 
little  watching  and  a  little  contrivance,  with  a  little  coaxing,  I 
knew  would  work  wonders.  And  so  they  have ;  for  such  has  been 
the  plan  pursued ;  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  time 
will  soon  arrive  when  all  the  schools  will  be  under  the  same  good 
and  efficient  system,  and  also  that  all  will  fiourish  and  increase  in 
usefulness  and  in  a  well-merited  popularity.  Receive,  sir,  the  keys 
of  the  Dorchester  High  School-house,  and  with  them  my  best 
wishes  for  your  future  prosperity.    Guard  well  these  new  portals 
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of  learning.  Allow  nothing  to  cross  their  thresholds  hurtful,  or 
that  can  in  any  way  injure  the  good  influences  that  will  exist 
within  this  new  sanctuary  of  learning.  Let  the  school  increase 
in  its  usefulness,  with  the  new  facilities  it  has  in  its  new  house; 
and  may  the  smiles  of  a  benignant  Providence  ever  beam  upon  all 
connected  with  the  institution  of  learning,  which  will  have  an 
agreeable,  comfortable,  and  commodious  home  here  within  the  halls 
this  day  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  youthful  education. 

REMARKS  OF  WM.   T.   ADAMS. 

Mr.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Committee,  in  receiv- 
ing the  keys,  accepted  them  as  the  emblem  of  the  trust  which  bad 
now  passed  from  His  Honor  as  the  head  of  the  City  Government 
to  those  having  more  immediately  the  charge  and  supervision  of 
the  school.  He  then  reverted  to  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  his  own  absence  from  the  country  during  the  past  season. 
Though  separated  by  distance  and  occupied  by  the  scenes  of 
European  travel,  he  had  not  forgotten  his  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  proper  completion  and  dedication  of  the  school,  and  had 
taken  opportunity  while  in  Warsaw  to  send  his  contribution  (a  dedi- 
catory hymn,  which  was  printed  on  the  programme).  With  this  be 
bad  expected  his  share  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  would  end. 

But  bis  associates  on  the  committee  had  thought  best  to  post- 
pone until  his  return  the  occasion  which  had  now  been  entered 
upon.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  it  had  not  been  post- 
poned beyond  the  term  at  which  his  Honor  the  present  Mayor 
yet  remained  in  office.  The  delay  had  required  him  to  ask  tbe 
pupils  to  devote  one  of  their  vacation  days  to  assist  in  the  ceremo- 
nies, and  he  desired  to  thank  them  and  the  Superintendent  of  Mu- 
sic for  being  present.  It  had  once  been  asked  of  him  if  he  could 
not  write  a  school  dedication  hymn  without  an  allusion  to  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  He  candidly  admitted  that  he  could  not,  and  in 
this  connection  he  pronounced  an  eulogium  upon  the  early  settlers 
of  the  country  for  their  care  and  forethought  in  respect  to  public 
schools.  He  closed  by  expressing  the  entire  satisfaction  of  tbe 
committee  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Building  Committee  and  tbe 
contractors  had  carried  though  the  work  of  construction.  He  then, 
in  a  few  appropriate  words  passed  the  keys  to  the  master  of  tbe 
High  School. 
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RESPONSE  OF  ELBRIDGE   SMITH. 

Mr.  Elbridge  Smith,  principal  of  the  School,  accepted  officially 
the  keys  thus  tendered,  and  followed  in  an  interesting  and  able 
address  upon  the  improvements  in  the  system  of  High  School  in- 
stmction  introduced  within  recent  years.  Schools  of  the  grade 
of  this  High  School,  he  said,  were  not  yet  thirty  years  old  in  this 
country.  He  contrasted  them  with  the  English  schools  of  the 
higher  grade,  and  drew  a  favorable  comparison  for  our  own.  He 
said  the  latter  were  purely  of  an  American  type,  and  were  the  nat- 
ural and  necessary  corollary  of  American  institutions.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  Dorchester 
claimed,  without  dispute  so  far  as  he  knew,  to  have  established 
the  first  free  public  school  in  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks,  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Barrows,  in  the  absence  of  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Hall,  whose  name  appeared  on  the  programme, 
but  who  was  detained  by  illness.  The  remaining 
exercises  consisted  of  the  singing  of  hymns,  written 
for  the  occasion,  and  addresses  by  Rev.  James  H. 
Means,  the  former  principals,  Messrs.  Rolfe  and  Kim- 
ball, John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  and  others,  closing  with  a  benediction. 

DEDICA.TORY  HYMN. 

WRITTEN  FOB  THE   OCCASION  BT  WM.   T.    JLDJLMS. 

Hail,  happy  land,  where  Wisdom's  rule, 
Inspired  in  church,  and  nursed  in  school, 

Thy  children  all  obey  I 
No  despot's  will  thy  might  controls. 
Or  greed  of  power  the  war-cloud  rolls 

Upon  thy  peaceful  way. 

Hail,  happy  land,  whose  children  trained 

In  Learning's  halls,  the  art  have  gained, 

Themselves  unbound,  to  rule ; 
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Let  other  lands  of  titled  host, 
Of  loftj  fane  and  palace  hoast : 
Thy  glory  is  the  school. 

Hail,  happy  land,  we  give  to  thee 
Another  fane  to  keep  thee  free, 

In  Wisdom's  hallowed  name. 
Within  its  walls  may  Learning  speed, 
And  sow  in  faith  for  thee  the  seed 

Of  a  more  glorious  fame  I 

Hail,  happy  land !  while  others  feel 
The  battle  shock  and  crash  of  steel. 

May  God  give  peace  to  thee ! ' 
And  smile  upon  the  work  weVe  done  - 
The  glorious  work  our  sires  begun  — 
To  keep  thee  ever  free  I 
Warsaw,  Russia,  Bept.  8, 1870. 


DEDICATORY    ODE. 

WBrrTEN  FOB  THB   OCOA8IOX. 

No  more  the  groves  of  Academe 
By  Wisdom's  streams  are  fed ; 

The  City  of  the  Violet  Crown 
Long  mourns  her  goddess  fled. 

But  here  to-day  a  fane  we  raise 

Along  whose  sacred  way 
Her  youthful  Tot*ries  glad  hhail  come. 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 

Not  bearing,  as  to  Athena*s  shrine, 
Rich  gems  and  broidered  veil, 

WInle  by  the  torches*  ruddy  glare 
The  midnight  stars  grew  pale. 

Within  these  walls  no  altars  rise. 
All  decked  with  gems  of  price ; 

We  bring  nor  gold  nor  sculptures  rare, 
Nor  costly  sacrifice. 

But  better  far  than  gems  and  gold, 

Better  than  sacred  wine. 
May  incense  rise  to  Thee,  O  God, 

From  each  young  heart's  pure  shrine. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

This  splendid  structure,  the  erection  of  which  was 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1869,  on  the  site  espe- 
cially purchased  for  it,  fronting  on  both  N^ewton  and 
Pembroke  streets,  between  Treraont  street  and  Shaw- 
mut  avenue,  from  plans  and  specifications  drawn  by 
George  Kopes,  architect,  was  finally  completed  in 
October,  1870,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  largest,  most 
substantial  and  costly  school  edifice  in  the  United 
States. 

The  work  was  pushed  vigorously  during  the  year 
1869,  and  the  external  and  partition  walls  of  a  large 
part  of  the  building  had  been  built  up  to  their  full 
height,  when  the  great  gale  of  September  of  that 
year  swept  down  a  large  portion  of  both  walls  and 
floors,  causing  damage  to  the  building  to  the  amount 
of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  the  City 
Council  promptly  voted  to  make  good  at  the  expense 
of  the  city.  This  accident  caused  a  considerable 
delay  in  the  progress  of  the  work;  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  damages  had  been  repaired,  and  the 
whole  building  roofed  in. 

The  work  of  finishing  the  interior  was  continued 
through  the  winter  of  1870,  and  the  whole  building 
—  with  the  exception  of  the  large  hall  in  the  upper 
story  —  was  finished  ready  for  occupancy  about  the 
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first  of  October  following.  The  large  hall  above  al- 
luded to  is  embellished  with  a  choice  collection  of 
casts,  the  gifts  of  various  ladies  and  gentlemen,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  These 
works  were  brought  from  various  countries,  and  their 
non-ariival  caused  a  delay  in  the  finishing  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  building,  until  the  19th  of  April,  1871, 
when  it  was  formally  dedicated.  The  building  had 
been  occupied  by  the  school,  however,  since  the  Oc- 
tober preceding.  In  May,  1870,  an  addition  to  the 
site  was  made  by  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining  the 
original  purchase. 

The   site    on   which  the    building  is    erected  is 
bounded  on  its  south-westerly  side  by  Newton  street, 
on  its  north-westerly  side  by  the  Church  of  the  Unity 
estate,  on  its  north-easterly  side  by  Pembroke  street, 
and  on  its  south-easterly  side  by  the  at  present  vacant 
lots  lying  between  Newton  and  Pembroke  streets; 
and  has   a  frontage   on   each  of  the   above-named 
streets  of  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  depth  between  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet.     The  building 
has  a  street  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet. 
The  unoccupied  space  around  the  building  is  graded 
and  paved  with  bricks,  at  a  level  of  about  three  feet 
six  inches  below  the  sidewalks;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  utilize  the  space  in  the  basement  story,  and 
have  the  basement  floor  above  the  ground  line  at  the 
base  of  the  building.     The  larger  portion  of  the  site, 
unoccupied  by  the  building,  is  on  the  south-easterly 
side,  and'includes  the  additional  purchase  of  twenty- 
feet  frontage  on  the  streets  above  named,  and  fifteen. 
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feet  in  width  of  the  original  site;  the  whole  extend- 
ing from  street  to  street,  and  forming  a  yard  forty 
feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  long,  for 
the  Model  School  department  located  in  the  basement 
story.  The  basement  floor  is  about  sixteen  inches 
above  the  yard  level,  and  about  two  feet  below  the 
sidewalks  of  the  streets.  At  the  westerly,  southerly 
and  easterly  corners  of  the  lot  are  steps  leading  from 
the  sidewalks  down  to  the  yard;  at  the  northerly 
corner  is  an  inclined  plane  for  a  cart-way,  leading 
down  on  the  ijorth-westerly  side  of  the  building  to  the 
outer  door  of  the  boiler-room,  which  is  in  the  north- 
erly corner  of  the  basement.  The  other  entrances  to 
the  basement  are  in  the  middle  of  the  south-easterly 
and  south-westerly  sides,  the  latter  being  under  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  first  story,  on 
the  ]S'ewton-street  side.  The  outlines  of  building  are 
broken  at  the  corners  by  projections  eight  inches 
by  thirty-two  feet  on  each  side  or  elevation,  and  a  pro- 
jection fifteen  inches  by  fifty  feet  in  the  middle  of  the 
Newton-street  front.  The  front  line  of  the  last-named 
projection  is  fifteen  feet  back  from  the  line  of  the 
street.  The  front  line  on  Pembroke  street  is  about 
eight  feet  back  from  the  street  line.  There  are  two 
entrances  above  the  basement,  one  in  the  centre  of 
each  street  front,  and  approached  by  flights  of  stone 
steps  fourteen  feet  broad,  which  lead  up  to  a  vestibule 
on  the  Newton-street  side,  two  feet  four  inches  below 
the  first  floor,  and  on  the  Pembroke-street  side,  about 
five  feet  below  the  floor.  There  are  four  finished 
stories  including  the  basement,  which  is  twelve  feet 
high;  the  first  and  second  stories  are  each  fourteen 
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feet  high ;  the  large  hall  in  the  third  story  is  eighteen 
feet  six  inches  high ;  the  balance  of  the  story  is  fifteen 
feet  high.  In  order  to  understand  the  internal  ar- 
rangement from  the  following  description  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  direction  and  bearing  of  the 
external  lines  and  boundaries  as  before  described.  A 
corridor  twelve  feet  wide  extends  across  the  building 
from  the  middle  of  the  Newton-street  or  south-west- 
erly side,  to  the  middle  of  the  Pembroke-street  or 
north-easterly  side,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  the  en- 
trances before  described,  and  the  staircases  leading 
to  the  upper  stories. 

In  the  middle  of  the  building  is  a  central  hall 
twenty-two  feet  wide  by  seventy-seven  feet  long, 
crossing  the  corridor  at  right  angles;  at  each  end  of 
the  hall  are  two  rooms  thirty  feet  long,  which,  with 
the  hall,  occupy  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  hall  and  corridor  divide  the 
building  into  four  equal  sections  or  quarters,  which 
are  subdivided  as  follows:  At  the  left  of  the  entrance 
on  the  Newton-street,  or  south-westerly  side,  is  a 
reception  room  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-two  feet, 
which  is  furnished  in  an  appropriate  manner  with 
black  walnut  furniture,  and  the  walls  adorned  with  a 
portrait,  and  a  bas-relief  profile  in  marble  of  the  late 
former  master,  Wm.  H.  Seavey,  and  other  works  of 
art.  Beyond  the  reception  room  is  a  passage  leading 
from  the  corridor  to  the  master's  room,  which  is  four- 
teen feet  by  twenty-seven  feet,  neatly  furnished,  and 
the  walls  lined  with  bookcases;  this  room  is  con- 
nected with  the  reception  room,  and  with  a  room  thirty 
feet  by  forty-five  feet,  for  the  advanced  class  occupy- 
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ing  the  westerly  corner  of  the  building.  The  inner 
portion  of  this  quarter  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 
a  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  advanced  class 
room  and  master's  room ;  a  staircase  leading  down  to 
the  basement  story,  a  cloak  room  for  the  advanced 
class,  master's  closets,  and  the  ventiducts  for  this 
quarter  of  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the  central 
hall,  and  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the  north- 
westerly side,  are  two  rooms,  each  sixteen  feet  by 
thirty  feet,  one  of  which  was  designed  for  a  library; 
the  other  is  a  recitation  room.  In  the  northerly 
corner  is  a  class  room  thirty  feet  by  forty-five  feet;  at 
the  south-easterly  side  of  the  class  room  is  a  recitation 
room  sixteen  feet  by  thiity-two  feet,  between  the  inner 
end  of  which  and  the  central  hall  is  a  large,  brick 
foul-air  shaft  and  chimney,  and  a  passage  leading  to 
the  class  room,  recitation  room,  and  cloak  room  in 
this  quarter  of  the  building.  At  the-  right  of  the 
entrance  on  the  Pembroke-street  side  is  a  dressing 
room  fourteen  feet  by  twenty-four  feet,  for  female 
teachers,  at  the  inner  end  of  which,  and  occupying 
the  remainder  of  the  space  in  this  quarter,  is  a  cloak 
room  fourteen  feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  At  the  left 
of  the  Pembroke-street  entrance  is  a  recitation  room 
sixteen  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet,  in  the  easterly 
corner  a  class  room  forty-four  feet  by  forty-five  feet, 
adjoining  which,  on  the  southerly  side,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  central  hall,  is  another  recitation  room  seven- 
teen feet  by  thirty  feet.  The  remainder  of  this 
quarter  is  occupied  by  a  cloak  room  sixteen  feet  by 
twenty-one  feet,  occupying  the  space  between  the  side 
of  the  central  hall  and  inner  end  of  recitation  room  at 
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the  left  of  entrance,  and  a  space  about  seven  feet  by  four- 
teen feet,  lying  between  the  class  room  and  hall,  and  the 
cloak  room  and  recitation  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
The  ends  of  this  space  are  occupied  by  the  ventiducts 
for  this  quarter  of  the  building;  through  the  middle 
is  a  passage  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  class  room. 
The  southerly  quarter  of  this  floor  has  the  same 
amount  of  accommodations,  and  is  arranged  precisely 
like  the  easterly  quarter  last  described;  and  further, 
the  same  arrangement  is  carried  through  the  three 
stories  above  the  basement  in  the  south-easterly  half 
of  the  building  and  the  westerly  quarter  of  the 
second  story ;  that  is  to  say,  a  class  room,  two  recita- 
tion rooms  and  a  cloak  room  in  each  quarter,  as  above 
described.  The  northerly  quarter  of  the  second  story 
contains  a  class  room  thirty  feet  by  forty-five  feet, 
with  two  recitation  rooms,  a  cloak  room,  teachers' 
dressing  room,  etc.,  as  in  the  northerly  quarter  of  the 
first  story. 

The  westerly  quarter  of  the  third  story  is  devoted 
to  an  assembly  hall,  about  sixty-two  feet  wide  by 
seventy-four  feet  six  inches  long. 

In  the  northerly  quarter  of  the  third  story  is  a  room 
for  drawing,  thirty  feet  by  forty-five  feet;  a  cabinet 
for  apparatus,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty-two  feet;  a  teach- 
ers' dressing  room,  cloak  room,  etc.,  as  in  the  same 
quarter  in  the  stories  below.  In  the  westerly  corner 
of  the  basement  story  is  the  chemical  lecture  room, 
forty-four  feet  by  forty-five  feet;  around  three  sides 
of  this  room  are  tables  placed  about  five  feet  away 
from  the  walls,  and  fitted  up  with  all  of  the  requisite 
apparatus  and  appliances,  at  which  and  with  which 
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pupils  may  perform  experiments.    On  the  fourth  side 
of  the  room  is  the  lecturers'  platform  and  table;  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  are  settees  for  seating  the  class. 
On  the  northerly  side  of  and  adjoining  the  lecture 
room  is  a  laboratory,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty  feet.    On 
the  easterly  side  of  the  lecture  room  is  a  cabinet  for 
minerals,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty  feet.     Adjoining  the 
inner  end  of  the  cabinet  is  a  passage  and  staircase 
leading  to  the  story  above.     In  the  northerly  corner 
is  the  boiler  room,  thirty  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  in 
which  are  three  boilers,  each  three  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter  by  sixteen  feet  long,  which  supply  the  steam 
for  heating  the  building.     The  room  for  coals  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  outside  of  the  building 
and  the  line  of  the  street,  of  the  width  of  the  boiler 
room,  and  out  to  the  curbstone  under  sidewalk  on  the 
Pembroke-street  side.     At  the  southerly  end  of  the 
boiler-room  is  a  room  for  the  janitors,  sixteen  feet  by 
twenty-four  feet.     On  the  easterly  side  of  the  boiler- 
room  are  the  water-closets,  twenty-two  in  number, 
for  the  High  and  ^formal  departments,  occupying  a 
space  between  the  side  of  the  boiler-room  and  side  of 
corridor,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  long. 
The  remainder  of  the  space  in  the  north-westerly  half 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  central  hall,  and  a 
staircase  at  the  Pembroke-street  end  of  the  corridor. 
The  whole  of  the  south-easterly  half  of  the  base- 
ment is  devoted  to  a  Model  School,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  primary  and  the 
same  number  of  grammar  school  pupils.  The  entrance, 
cloak  rooms,  water-closets  and  all  other  accommoda- 
tions for  this  department  are  separate   and  distinct 
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from  those  of  the  other  departments.  The  accom- 
modations consist  of  a  large  class  room  in  each  of 
the  two  comers  of  the  building,  each  thirty  feet  by 
forty-five  feet;  connected  with  each  class  room  are 
two  smaller  rooms,  each  about  sixteen  feet  by  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  remainder  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
cloak  rooms,  water-closets,  hall  and  passages. 

This  completes  the  description  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  the  building.  The  number  of  pupils  it 
will  accommodate  in  the  High  and  Normal  depart- 
ments is  measured  by  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
seven  large  class-rooms,  with  one  hundred  desks  each, 
and  the  three  smaller  class-rooms,  with  seventy-five 
desks  each,  making  a  total  of  nine  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five in  the  High  and  ^Normal  departments,  which 
with  the  three  hundred  in  the  Model  School,  makes  a 
grand  total  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
five  pupils  as  the  capacity  of  the  house.  The  whole 
number  of  rooms  in  the  building,  exclusive  of  halls, 
passages  and  corridors,  is  sixty-six.  In  several  of  the 
recitation  rooms  it  is  designed  to  arrange  cabinets  for 
botanical,  ornithological,  and  other  collections  illus- 
trating natural  history  and  science,  and  in  the  halls 
and  corridors  for  zoological  specimens.  All  of  the 
arrangements  were  carefully  studied  and  planned 
with  reference  to  the  greatest  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  All  of  the  rooms, 
corridors  and  halls  are  well  lighted  and  cheerful,  and 
in  easy  communication  with  one  another.  The  entire 
building  has  been  constructed  in  a  strong  and  sub- 
stantial manner,  upon  a  secure  and  well-laid  founda- 
tion.  The  external  walls  of  the  basement  are  twenty- 
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two  inches  thick,  above  the  basement  sixteen  inches 
thick,  and  nearly  all  of  the  partitions  are  brick  walls, 
twelve  inches  thick. 

The  floor  over  the  boiler-room  is  laid  on  brick 
arches,  supported  by  twelve-inch  iron  beams.  The 
finishing  throughout  the  interior  is  of  pine,  painted, 
grained  and  varnished.  The  floors  are  of  southern 
pine.  The  trimmings  of  the  staircases  are  of  black 
walnut.. 

The  large  hall  in  the  upper  story  has  received 
the  only  embellishments  of  a  purely  ornamental 
nature,  and  these  are  mostly  owing  to  the  expressed 
desire  and  ofier  on  the  part  of  gentlemen,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 
to  contribute  and  place  therein  various  casts  from 
antique  sculpture  and  statuary,  provided  the  city 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  fitting  the  hall  to  receive 
the  same.  The  offer  having  been  accepted  by  the 
proper  authorities  on  the  part  of  the  city,  the  designs 
for  finishing  the  hall  were  modified  to  receive  the 
casts  which  were  selected  and  arranged  under  the 
direction  of  C  C.  Perkins,  Esq. 

The  following  account  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Hall  is  quoted  from  a  publication  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association:  — 

•'  The  plan  of  decorating  one  or  more  rooms  in  our  public  school- 
houses  with  a  collection  of  casts  was  laid  before  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  by  one  of 
their  number,  about  two  years  since.  It  was  recommended  by  him, 
and  approved  by  the  committee,  as  a  simple  but  efficient  means  of 
introducing  an  sesthetic  element  into  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  States.  Casts,  if  selected  to  express  the  highest  laws  of 
form  and  the  purest  types  of  beauty,  were  thought  to  promise  a 
favorable  efifect  upon  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  young, 
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especially  if  associated  with  their  studies,  that  is,  their  daily 
efforts  to  improve  themselves. 

"  A  special  committee  was  formed  to  carry  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion. They  decided  to  place  a  carefully  chosen  number  of  casts  in 
a  hall  of  a  new  school  building  in  Boston.  To  this  they  were  led, 
partly  by  the  character  of  the  building  itself,  and  the  facilities  of 
which  they  were  assured  on  the  part  of  the  school  committee  and 
the  architect,  but  still  more  by  the  character  of  the  school,  being 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal,  and  therefore  comprising  just  that 
body  of  teachers  and  pupils  with  whom  the  experiment  might  be 
most  favorably  tried.  The  building  is  on  West  Newton  street,  and 
the  hall  to  contain  the  casts  is  that  intended  for  the  general  gath- 
erings and  exhibitions  of  the  pupils.  It  has  been  finished  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  with  special  reference  to  the  casts.  For  a 
series  of  slabs  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  an  architrave  has 
been  constructed,  resting  on  Doric  pilasters.  Between  these  pi- 
lasters the  walls  have  been  painted  of  a  color  suitable  as  a  back- 
ground, and  brackets  or  pedestals  of  proper  form  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  busts  and  statues. 

"  The  cost  of  the  casts  themselves,  their  packing,  transporta- 
tion, unpacking,  and  repairing,  has  been  met  by  the  subscriptions 
of  a  few  members  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  to- 
gether with  some  persons  not  members.  It  has  been  a  quiet 
movement,  begun  and  ended  under  the  competent  direction  of  one 
gentleman*  in  particular,  whose  knowledge  of  the  best  casts  to  be 
procured  and  the  best  modes  of  procuring  them  has  been  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  enterprise. 

"All  is  now  happily  accomplished.  The  casts  are  in  their 
places,  and  the  work  it  is  hoped  they  will  do  has  been  begun.  It 
remains  only  to  present  a  list  of  them,  with  the  sources  from  which 
they  have  been  obtained,  and  their  cost,  for  the  information  not 
merely  of  those  who  see  them,  but  of  those  who,  though  not  see- 
ing them,  may  be  inclined  to  procure  others  like  them,  for  the 
decoration  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

'*  The  collection  has  not  been  made  for  a  single  school,  or  for  a 
single  city,  but  for  every  school  and  every  town  or  village,  where 
a  similar  attempt  to  extend  and  beautify  our  educational  orders 
is  possible. 

♦  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq. 
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*'LIST    OF    CASTS. 

'*  1.  Fbibzb  of  thb  Parthenon.  British  Mtiseum, 
"  This  is  the  chief  work  of  the  collection,  not  only  in  size  but  in 
character*  From  models  by  Phidias  and  his  pupils.  The  original 
ran  around  the  outside  of  the  cella  or  body  of  the  temple,  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  base  of  the  wall ;  and,  being  under  the  peri- 
style, was  at  some  distance  fVom  the  light.  It  is  known,  however, 
to  have  been  colored  and  gilded,  and  thereroi*e  much  more  readily 
seen  than  might  be  imagined.     The  date  is  about  435  b.  c. 

"  The  frieze,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  reproiluced,  repre- 
sents the  great  procession  on  the  last  day  of  the  national  festival 
called  Panathensea.  Starting  from  the  Cerameicus,  the  procession 
wound  by  a  long  route  to  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.  Nearly 
the  whole  population  of  Attica  appears  to  have  joined  in  it,  — 
some  in  chariots,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot ;  maidens  bear- 
ing baskets  filled  with  votive  offerings;  old  men  with  olive 
branches,  and  in  the  midst  a  ship,  from  whose  mast  hung  the 
peplus,  a  crocus-colored  garment  embroidered  with  mythological 
figures,  the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  maidens,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
Athenian  people,  to  the  Goddess  Athena.  The  ceremony  of 
delivering  the  peplus  to  the  archon  and  priestess  of  the  temple, 
with  the  Olympian  deities  seated  on  either  side,  is  represented  in 
that  part  of  the  frieze  above  the  stage  in  the  exhibition  hall. 

"2.  Cabtatid.     British  Museum, 
"  One  of  six  figures  supporting  the  southern  portico  of  the  Erecft^ 
tbeum  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  brought  thence  to  England 
by  Lord  Elgin  in  1814.     Its  erect  position  and  straight  fatting, 
draperies  recall  the  Ionic  column  it  replaced. 

**8.  Diana.    Louvre, 
"  Known  as  Diana  of  Gabii,  because  discovered  in  the  roine  or 
that  city  near  Bome,  in  the  year  1792.   Also  called  Atalanta.  The 
action  is  fastening  the  mantle  on  the  right  shoulder.    The  statue 
probably  dates  from  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 

"4.  Venus.    Louvre, 
"Called  of  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos),  where  it  was  fomid  in 
1820.    As  the  drapery  at  the  back  is  only  blocked  out,  the  statue 
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must  have  stood  in  a  nicbe  or  against  a  wall.  The  action  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  One  writer  thinks  the  apple  of  Paris  was 
held  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  drapery  was  sustained  by  the  right ; 
another  thinks  the  left  arm  and  hand  supported  a  shield  resting 
on  the  thigh,  while  the  right  hand  was  free  for  the  inscription  of 
fallen  heroes.     It  is  probably  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 

"6.  PoLTXKLA.    Louvre. 
."  Found  in  Italy,  and  restored  at  Rome  by  a  sculptor  of  that 
city,  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.    The  Muse  is  sup- 
posed to  be  leaning  on  a  rock  of  Helicon. 

"6.  PcTDiciTiA.  Vatican. 
"  Found  in  the  Villa  Mattel  at  Rcrme.  The  name  was  applied 
to  it  on  account  of  the  resemblance  to  a  figure  so  named  upon 
Boman  medals.  Also  called  the  Tragic  Muse.  Also  supposed  to 
be  a  portrait  of  the  Empress  Livia.  The  right  hand  is  a  poor  res- 
toration. 

''7.  AxAzoir.     Capitoline  Museum, 
"  Found  in  the  Villa  Mattel.  The  action  is  passing  the  bow  over 
the  head,  as  the  Amazon  arms  herself. 

"  8.  Gewius  of  the  Vatican. 
"  Found  near  Rome  about  a  century  ago.    Thought  by  some  to 
be  a  Cupid,  and  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Praxiteles ;  by 
others,  the  Genius  of  Death,  as  frequently  figured  on  Roman  sar- 
cophagi. 

'*9.  PsTCHB.    Naples  Museum, 
^^  Found  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Capua.     One  critic  thinks  that 
it  represented  Psyche  with  her  hands  bound  behind  her  back.     It 
is  probably  a  repetition  of  a  Greek  original. 

^*  10.  Dbmosthbkbs.     Vaixcaiu 
"  Supposed  to  represent  the  delivery  of  a  Philippic.    Niebuhr 
suggests  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  statue  erected  by  the  Athenians  in 
memory  of  their  great  orator. 

.    "  11.  BoNB-PLATBR.     Berlin  Museum, 
"  This  is  thought  to  have  been  a  portrait,  executed  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
*'  The  following  are  busts :  — 
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'*  12.  Apollo  (Archaic).     British  Museum. 
"  Of  an  earlier  period  than  any  other  work  in  the  collection, 
probably  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

"  18.  Apollo  (Pourtales).     British  Museum, 
"Formerly  in  the  gallery  of  Count  Pourtales  at  Paris.     It  has 
been  supposed  to  represent  the  god  as  the  leader  of  the  Muses. 

**  14.  Zbu8  Trophonius.    Louvre. 
"  This  is  an  imitation,  if  not  an  actual  specimen  of  the  Archaic 
style.     Zeus  was  called  Trophonius   because  worshipped  at  the 
oracle  of  that  hero  in  Boeotia. 

"  16.  JuPiTBRj  Vatican. 
"  Found  at  Otricoli,  about  forty  miles  from  Rome.  The  original 
cannot  have  been  sculptured  before  the  first  century  of  our  era,  as 
it  is  of  marble  from  quarries  not  worked  until  that  period.  Of  all 
known  heads  of  the  god,  this  is  considered  the  most  Phidian  in 
tone. ' 

"16.  Juno.     Villa  Ludovisi^  Rome. 
"  This  head  probably  formed  part  of  a  colossal  statue,  the  work 
of  a  Greek  sculptor,  iu  the  fourth  century  b.  o. 

**  17.  Pallas.    Louvre. 
"  Styled  of  Velletri,  because  the  statue  to  which  this  belongs 
was  found  there  in  1797. 

"18.  Bacchus  (Young).     Capitoli/ne. 

"  19.  iEscuLAPius.    British  Museum. 
*'  Found  in  the  Island  of  Milo  in  1828,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  about  800  b.  o.    The  expression  has  been  remarked 
upon  as  befitting  the  great  Healer. 

"20.  HoMBB.     CapHoline. 

"21.  Pebiclss.     Vatican. 

"22.  Augustus  (Toung).     VaUcan. 

"MODE  OF  PROCURING. 
^ '  Tlie  above  wfere  ordered  as  follows :  — 
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"Nos.  1,  2,  12,  13,  19,  from  D.  Brucciani,  40  Russell  street, 
Coven t  Garden,  London. 

'*  Nos.  2,  5,  7,  9,  11,  14, 17, 22,  from  Bureaa  du  Moul^e,  Palais 
du  Louvre,  Paris. 

"  Nos.  6,  8,  10,  15,  16,  20,  21,  from  L.  Malpieri  &  G-  Candiotti, 
Borne.  (To  be  addressed  through  United  States  consul  or 
banker.) 

"  Nos.  4  and  18  were  purchased  of  Paul  A.  Garey,  6  Province 
House  Court,  Boston. 


*  STATEMENT  OF  COST. 


Subject. 


1.  Frieze  of  Parthenon  . 

2.  CaryaUd 

3.  Diana 


4.  Venus . 


6.  Polymnla 

6.  PudidUa 

7.  Amazon 

8.  OenioB  of  the  Vatican . 

9.  Picycbe 

10.  Demosthenes 

U.  Bone-player 

12.  ApoUo  (Archaic) .  .  .  . 

13.  Apollo  (Pourtales) .  .  . 

14.  Zens  Trophonlos  .  •  , 

15.  Jupiter  Otricoli  .  .  .  . 

16.  Juno 

17.  Pallas 


18.  Bacchus  (Toung)  . 

19.  ^soulapius  .  •  .  . 

20.  Homer.  ...... 

21.  Pericles 

22.  Augustus  (Young) . 


Where 
Ordered. 

Original 
Cost  in 
Gold. 

Expense 
of  Im- 
portation. 

Total  Oost. 

London. 

$330  62 

$440  81 

$786  43 

London. 

30  00 

89  34 

69  34 

Paris. 

24  00 

41  50 

65  50 

Purchased 
in  Boston. 

,     •       , 

Paris. 

24  00 

41  50 

65  60 

Borne. 

37  60 

104  12 

141  72 

Paris. 

40  00 

68  20 

93  20 

Bome. 

560 

18  29 

23  29 

Paris. 

160 

250 

4  10 

Bome. 

82  20 

88  22 

120  42 

Paris. 

800 

15  85 

23  85 

London. 

160 

880 

580 

London. 

500 

6  28 

1123 

Paris. 

96 

160 

266 

Bome. 

500 

15  21 

20  21 

Bome. 

800 

27  08 

85  08 

Paris. 

400 

785 

1185 

Purchased 
in  Boston. 

London. 

500 

628 

1123 

Bome. 

240 

10  41 

12  81 

Bome. 

240 

066 

12  06 

Paris. 

160 

780 

890 

**  *  Bxpense  of  Importation ' 
insurance,  wharfoge,  delivery, 


includes  premium  on  original  eott|  paddng,  shipping,  freight, 
unpacking,  and  repairs." 
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The  most  ample  means  have  been  provided  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  building;  and  the  working  of  the 
same  since  the  building  has  been  occupied  has  been 
satisfactory. 

The  heating  power  is  obtained  from  the  steam 
boilers  before  alluded  to.  AH  of  the  rooms  are 
heated  by  hot  air  radiated  from  apparatus  located  in 
the  cellar.  The  halls  and  corridors  are  heated  by 
direct  radiation. 

Electric  bells  and  speaking  tubes  place  the  master's 
room  in  communication  with  all  of  the  principal 
rooms.  Blackboards  are  formed  on  every  side  of 
the  class  and  recitation  rooms.  Water  is  carried  to 
each  floor  at  two  places  in  the  central  hall.  And 
everything,  both  in  the  finishing  and  furnishing  of  the 
building,  which  would  add  to  its  efficiency  and  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  its  occupants,  has  been 
liberally  supplied. 

The  exterior  is  simple  in  its  design  and  con- 
struction; symmetry,  harmony,  and  stability  having 
been  studied  rather  than  novel  and  striking  effects. 
The  nature  of  the  accommodations  required  in  the 
internal  arrangement  rendered  it  impracticable  to 
make  any  prominent  breaks  in  the  outlines  of  the 
building;  but  slight  projections  at  the  corners  and  in 
the  centre,  with  the  breaks  in  the  roof  lines,  felieve 
the  mass  from  any  appearance  of  heaviness.  The 
walls  of  the  basement,  from  the  ground  line  up  to  the 
first  story,  are  faced  with  light-colored  granite  ashler 
work,  from  the  Blue  Hill  quarries,  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  work  is  dressed  with  a  bevelled  channel 
at  the  joints  between  the  courses,  and  the   upper 
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course  at  the  height  of  the  first  floor  is  capped  with 
a  heavy  moulded  telt  course.  Above  the  basement 
the  walls  are  faced  with  pressed  bricks.  The  win- 
dows and  entrances  are  trimmed  with  light-colored 
free-stone,  from  Nova  Scotia.  A  belt  course  of  the 
same  material  at  the  height  of  the  second  story- 
extends  entirely  around  the  building.  The  openings 
of  the  doorways  are  twelve  feet  wide  by  fifteen  feet 
high;  the  sides  are  finished  with  rustic  block  work, 
over  which  are  heavy  moulded  archivolts  and 
cornices,  and  over  the  cornices  are  stone  balustrades. 
Over  the  entrance  at  each  end  of  the  corridor  is  a 
semi-circular  arched  window,  twelve  feet  wide  and 
twenty-eight  feet  high,  with  deep  stone  jambs.  On 
the  face  of  the  arch  stones  the  name  of  the  scliool 
is  cut  in  bold  raised  letters.  The  main  cornice  is  of 
wood,  with  copper  gutters;  the  cornice  is  ornamented 
with  brackets  and  dentils.  The  corners  and  central 
projection  on  the  Newton-street  side  are  finished  with 
high  Mansard  roofs.  In  the  centre  of  each  street 
front  is  a  triple  Lutheran  window,  twenty  feet  wide. 
On  each  face  of  the  corner  projections  is  a.  double 
Lutheran  window.  The  Mansard  roofs  are  crowned 
by  ornamental  cast-iron  snow-guards.  The  roof  of 
the  main  body  is  what  is  termed  a  hipped  roof,  pitched 
from  each  side  towards  the  middle  of  the  building. 
The  main  roof  is  truncated  about  thirty  feet  back 
from  the  face  of  the  outer  walls,  above  which  is  a  flat 
occupying  a  space  about  seventy  feet  by  eighty-four 
feet,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  balustrade. 
On  the  middle  portion  of  the  flat  roof  stands  an 
octagonal  structure,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  which,  in 
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connection  with  the  roof,  is  designed  to  be  used  as  an 
observatory  for  astronomical  observations.  The  main 
shaft  of  the  ventilator  passes  up  through  the  centre 
of  the  observatory,  and  terminates  above  the  same  in 
an  octagonal  cupola,  thirty-seven  feet  high  from  its 
base  up  to  the  ball  of  the  vane.  The  body  of  the 
cupola  is  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet 
high;  in  each  face  is  an  outlet  for  air,  three  feet  wide 
by  eight  feet  high.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
fifteen-inch  gilded  ball  and  gilded  vane.  The  whole 
height,  from  the  ground  line  at  the  base  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  ball  of  the  vane,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet. 

The  work  has  been  faithfully  and  well  done  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings,  and  the  personal  supervision  of  James  C. 
Tucker,  the  eflficient  Superintendent  of  Public  Build- 
ings. The  contract  for  the  masons'  work  was 
awarded  to  Wm.  Sayward,  the  carpenters'  work  to 
Morton  &  Chelsey,  the  painters'  work  to  Wm.  H. 
Emerson,  the  plasterers' work  to  Lawrence  Cleary,  the 
roofing  to  C  S.  Parker  &  Sons,  the  plumbers'  to 
Lockwood  &  Lumb,  the  heating  to  Geo.  W.  Walker 
&  Co.,  the  school  furniture  to  Wm.  G.  Shattuck,  the 
bells  to  A.  Michaut. 

Cost  of  land,  $60,206.41;  building,  $234,563.36; 
furniture,  $15,947.66;  total,  $310,717.51. 

DEDICATION. 

The  building  was  dedicated  on  Wednesday,  April 
19,  1871,  with  the  usual  appropriate  exercises.  The 
large  exhibition  hall  of  the  building  was  most  tastefully 
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decorated  with  flowers  and  exotics,  the  windows  being 
festooned  with  evergreen,  and  each  piece  of  statuary 
standing  as  it  were  in  a  bower  of  variegated  foliage. 
The  floral  decorations  were  by  Mr.  Wm.  Doogue. 
Every  inch  of  standing  room  was  occupied  by  an  at- 
tentive audience,  comprising  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens  in  the  community. 

The  exercises  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  by  the  per- 
formance of  Mendelssohn's  "  March  of  the  Priests  " 
(Athalie)  by  a  picked  orchestra,  under  Julius  Eich- 
berg,  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Sharland. 
Then  the  Rev-  W.  H.  Cud  worth  of  East  Boston  read 
portions  of  Scripture  and  offered  prayer. 

THE  DELIVERY  OF  THE  KEYS. 

Alderman  Jenkins,  representing  the  City  Govern- 
ment, then  rose,  and  addressed  Mayor  Gaston,  the 
President  of  the  School  Committee,  as  follows:  — 

ADDRESS  OF  ALDERMAN   JENKINS. 

Mr.  Mayor:  —  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings,  it  is  my  simple  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  surrender 
to  you  the  keys  of  this  noble  edifice,  which  has  been  erected  and 
furnished  at  a  cost  of  $308,000.  This  is  a  very  large  sum  to  ex- 
pend on  one  building,  I  am  aware,  but  it  must  be  rememliered 
that  this  is  a  very  large  structure,  I  am  told  the  largest  free 
public  school-house  in  the  world.  Then  wh}'  may  we  not  look  for 
results  commensurate  with  its  cost  and  size?  It  surely  has* been 
erected  at  the  proper  time,  for  education  has  become  a  political 
necessity.  Your  committee  desire  me  to  say  that  they  consider 
this  a  thorough  building  in  every  particular,  and  in  their  judg- 
ment much  credit  is  due  to  the  architect  and  builders,  as  well  as 
to  our  efficient  superintendent  of  public  buildings. 
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RESPONSE  OF  MAYOR  GASTON. 

His  Honor  Mayor  Gaston,  in  receiving  th6  keys, 
spoke  as  follows:  — 

In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee  I  accept  from  the  City 
Government,  which  you  to-day  represent,  this  beautiful  and 
elegant  structure,  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  it  to  the  great  use 
for  which  it  is  designed.  The  contribution  of  so  expensive  and 
elegant  an  edifice  to  the  cause  of  learning  in  this  city  is  faithfhl 
testimony  that  Boston  remains  true  to  her  traditions  and  history, 
and  that  she  still  believes  that  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
she  can  spend  her  money  freely  and  yet  not  unwisely.  While 
such  a  spirit  shall  prevail  in  your  counsels  her  safety  and  honor 
will  be  assured.  We  accept  this  beautiful  gift  with  the  same 
spirit  of  satisfaction  and  pride  with  which  it  is  offered.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Turning  to  Kev.  Henry  Burroughs,  D.D.,  the 
Chairman  of  the*Normal  School  Committee,  His  Honor 
said:  — 

I  would  now  with  pleasure  transfer  the  keys  of  this  building  to 
you,  and  by  this  act  dedicate  it  to  the  great  charge  which  you  and 
your  associates  have  been  selected  to  guide.  It  requires  no  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  see  that  under  your  wise  direction  there  shall 
proceed  from  this  building  influences  which  shall  not  only  elevate 
the  city,  but  the  State  at  large.  The  trust  which  is  implied  in 
the  delivery  of  these  keys  I  now  give  to  you,  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  executed  with  fidelity. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  REV.   DR.   BURROUGHS. 

Mr.  Mayor  I — In  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  I  accept  the  trust,  of  which  these  keys  are 
the  emblem,  with  a  deep  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  the  citi- 
zens who  maintain  this  school  and  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 
We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  City  Council,  for  the 
munificent  liberality  that  has  provided  so  thoughtfully  and  gener- 
ously for  the  wants  of  this  institution  in  this  magnificent  edifice, 
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to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  the  superintendent  of 
that  department,  to  Mr.  Ropes,  the  architect,  and  to  those  kind 
friends  who  have  selected  this  hall  as  the  depository  of  these 
classic  works  of  art. 

When  we  see  five  hundred  young  ladies  receiving  in  this  school 
the  highest  education  in  science  and  literature,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  girls  were  not  admitted  to  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  until  1789  ;  that  even  then  they  were  only  permitted  during 
the  summer  to  occupy  the  seats  vacated  by  boys  who  had  gone 
out  to  work,  and  that  it  was  not  until  1823  that  they  were 
allowed  to  attend  during  the  whole  year.  A  high  school  for  girls 
was  organized  in  1825,  but  it  met  with  great  opposition,  and 
continued  but  a  short  time,  and  only  twent}^  years  ago  the  opin- 
ion was  quite  prevalent  that  a  grammar-school  education  was 
enough  for  the  daughters  of  the  citizens  of  Boston.  This  semi- 
nary of  learning  was  established  in  1852,  chiefly  through  the 
persevering  exertions  of  Dr.  LeBaron  Russell,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Bishop,  then  superintendent  of 
public  schools.  Its  design  was  to  prepare  yowng  ladies  to  become 
teachers,  and  its  hundred  pupils  were  assembled  iu  the  second  and 
third  stories  of  the  old  Adams  School-house  in  Mason  street 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Loring  Lothrop,  the  first  master,  and  now 
a  member  of  our  committee. 

Believing  that  the  most  thorough  and  liberal  culture  is  one  of 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher,  the  founders  of  the 
Normal  School  framed  a  course  of  study  embracing  the  branches 
of  learning  usually  taught  in  schools  of  the  highest  order.  Their 
aim  was  not  so  much  to  fill  the  storehouse  of  the  memory,  as  to 
develop  and  cherish  the  faculties  imparted  bj'  the  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,  to  strengthen  the  reason,  and  to  give  readi- 
ness and  accuracy  in  the  expression  of  ideas  by  words.  When 
the  second  attempt  to  create  a  High  School  failed,  in  1853.  the 
course  was  extended  from  two  to  three  years,  and  pupils  were 
received  who  did  not  intend  to  teach.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School  has  steadily  increased 
in  numbers.  In  1857  the  removal  of  the  Public  Library  gave  it 
the  nse  of  the  lower  fioor  of  the  building.  In  1861  the  rooms  of 
the  adjacent  edifice,  vacated  by  the  Natural  History  Society,  were 
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added  to  the  old  school-house,  and  very  soon  afterward  even 
these  accommodations  were  found  to  be  too  small.  The  erection 
of  stores  in  the  neighborhood,  excluding  air  and  sunshine,  the 
noise  of  the  street  and  noxious  gases  of  the  furnaces  combined  to 
render  it  imperative  to  remove  to  a  more  quiet  place.  A  lot  on 
Berkeley  street  was  selected  and  approveil  by  the  school  committee. 
But  so  many  obstacles  intervened  to  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  the  design  that  the  erection  of  a  school  house  on  that  site  was 
finally  abandoned.  We  are  indebted  to  the  very  efficient  secre- 
tary of  our  committee,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hunt,  for  the  selection  of 
this  high  and  open  lot  of  ground  on  which  the  City  Council  has 
erected  an  edifice  unequalled  in  size  and  convenience,  —  a  monu- 
ment which  commemorates  not  only  the  wise  and  far-seeing  liber- 
ality of  our  citizens,  but  also  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the 
city  to  give  to  girls  as  good  an  education  as  we  give  to  boys. 

While  we  have  endeavored  to  afford  every  possible  facility  for 
the  acquisition  of  mathematical,  scientific  and  literary  knowledge, 
we  have  not  forgotten  the  primary  object  of  this  institution.  A 
training  department  was  added  in  1864,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Stickney,  its  present  superintendent.  Here  young 
ladies  are  instructed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
are  prepared  to  become  assistants  in  our  public  schools.  And 
since  there  are  among  our  scholars  some  who  have  not  the  pecu- 
liar qualifications  requisite  for  success  as  teachers,  the  committee, 
^n  1866,  made  book-keeping  one  of  the  elective  studies.  It  is  now 
proposed,  in  view  of  the  increasing  work  of  the  regular  course,  to 
allow  pupils  to  remain  during  the  fourth  year  to  continue  their 
scientific  or  literary  studies,  or  to  receive  such  special  instruction 
as  will  fit  them  for  mercantile  and  industrial  pursuits. 

It  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  language  of  exaggeration  when  we 
call  this  the  crowning  glory  of  our  Boston  schools.  In  eighteen 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation,  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  all 
but  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  are  fVom  our  grammar  schools. 
Six  hundred  and  ninety-three  have  graduated,  and  six  hundred 
and  forty-eight  have  become  teachers ;  and  many  of  these  have 
received  more  than  one  appointment,  making  the  whole  number 
of  appointments  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven.    This  school  ha^ 
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suppliecl  two  hundred  and  thirtj-three  teachers  for  the  primary, 
and  three  hundred  and  ten  for  the  grammar  schools,  and  has  num- 
bered among  its  own  instructors  sixteen  of  its  graduates. 

The  first  plans  for  this  new  school-house  were  drawn  at  the  desk 
of  one  whose  memory  is  fresh  in  our  minds  to-day.  To  see  such  a 
building  as  this  in  this  section  of  the  city  was  one  of  his  most  cherish- 
ed hopes,  and  I  should  be  false  to  tlie  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  and 
to  the  expectations  of  his  pupils  and  friends,  if  I  should  let  this 
occasion  pass  away  without  the  mention  of  the  name  of  William 
Henry  Seavey,  that  ripe  scholar,  in  whose  well-proportioned  mind 
all  powers  were  harmoniously  blended ;  that  unsurpassed  teacher, 
whose  clear  ideas  found  utterance  in  the  most  simple  language ; 
that  judicious  counsellor  and  sympathizing  friend,  whose  influence 
over  his  pupils  was  unbounded.  The  solemn  trust  which  he  laid 
down  with  his  life  has  been  committed  to  you,  Mr.  Hunt,  with 
your  accomplished  and  faithful  assistants.  We  present  to  yoa 
these  keys  as  our  recognition  of  your  authority  as  head-master, 
and  as  the  token  of  our  confidence.  Under  your  guidance  our 
school  is  expanding  its  programme  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  Science  has  been  called  the  doubting  element  in  human 
progress,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to  give  the 
scholar  a  firm  hold  on  what  she  has  learned,  and  to  cultivate  a 
confidence  in  the  truth  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  ingenious  cavils 
or  unanswered  questions.  While  you  open  to  these  young  minds 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  telescope  and  the  microscope,  and 
the  revelations  made  by  spectrum  analysis,  and  trace  out  the  his- 
tory of  geological  changes,  show  them  in  all  these  marvels  one 
great  design  manifesting  the  presence,  everywhere  and  in  all  time, 
of  an  intelligent  Mind  working  with  Almighty  power,  steadfastly 
pursuing  a  single  purpose,  the  creation  of  man  and  his  redemption 
from  evil.  In  this  school,  above  all  others,  by  the  side  of  the 
inductions  of  science  should  be  placed  the  truths  revealed  in  the 
gospel  of  Him,  who,  by  his  teaching  and  the  example  of  his  tender 
reverence  for  woman,  has  given  her  the  exalted  position  which  she 
justly  holds  in  the  great  family  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Remarks  of  E.  Hunt,  Esq.,  head-master,  on  re- 
ceiving the  keys ;  — 
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Mr,  ChairrMxn:  —  In  accepting  these  emblems  of  the  trust  con- 
fided to  me,  it  is  my  chief  and  agreeable  duty,  for  myself  and  for 
my  associates,  to  thank  you  and  all  who  have  taken  an  active 
Interest  in  our  work  for  the  much-needed,  generous  accommoda- 
tions of  this  building. 

Aside  from  its  successful  architecture,  in  its  cheerful,  well-ven- 
tilated class-rooms  and  ample  corridors,  indeed  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, from  laboratories  and  cabinets  to  hall  and  observatofy,  it 
is  alike  an  inspiration  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

We  regard  it,  in  all  its  magnificent  proportion^,  as  typical  of 
the  broad  liberal  education  Boston  means  to  give  the  most  pre- 
cious portion  of  her  children,  in  science,  literature  and  art,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  best  spirit  of  modern  culture. 

And  as  we  gather  ffom  time  to  lime  in  this  beautiful  hall,  for 
general  or  devotional  exercises,  if  these  wonderful  master-pieces 
of  ancient  art  inspire  us,  as  they  ought,  to  greater  effort  in  the 
teacher's  more  difficult  art,  to  fashion  the  immortal  soul  to  noblest 
thoughts  of  self-culture,  to  mould  the  individual  character  to  firmer 
self-reliance  and  self-control,  to  grace  it  with  the  supreme  virtues, 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  our  study  and  admiration  of  them 
will  not  be  vain. 

Assured  by  *'  the  powers  that  be  "  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  influence  of  the  school,  we  shall 
return  to  our  labors  with  renewed  zeal  and  thankfulness. 

The  following  dedicatory  ode,  written  by  Miss 
Maiy  G.  Morrison,  music  by  Julius  Eichberg,  was 
then  sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  with  piano  and 
orchestra  accompaniment:  — 

''Raise  now  a  jejrfbl  song; 
Let  it  be  borne  along 
By  loYe  and  praise  upon  the  air ; 
And  louder  swell  more  clear, 
Now  sweet  to  listening  ear, 
As  music  lends  its  charm  to  prayer." 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exer- 
cises was  the  presentation  of  the  casts  above  des- 
cribed. 

The  President  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
Samuel  Elliot,  LL.D.,  presented  the  collection,  Avith 
the  following  remarks:  — 

REMARKS    OF   DR.    ELLIOT. 

Mr.  Cliairman :  —  It  is  my  pleasant  office  to  offer,  in  behalf  of 
all  those  who  have  contributed  toward  placing  this  collection  of 
casts  here,  their  contribution  toward  the  success  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  school.  We  have  thought  that  while  there  is  enough 
controversy  in  the  educational  world  as  to  the  proportion  which 
different  studies  should  take  in  it,  while  some  of  us  are  very  much 
on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  not  so  many  of  us,  perhaps, 
between  the  two,  with  regard  to  the  prominence  which  should  be 
given  to  one  study  above  another,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  its  influence  to  advocate  one  study  not  gener- 
ally advocated,  and  to  press  its  claims  upon  the  thoughts  and  the 
affections  of  this  educated  community.  Fair  as  our  school  system 
is,  and  adorned  as  it  is  with  all  the  light  and  beauty  that  stream 
in  from  the  past  upon  the  present,  there  is  one  ray  which  has  not 
yet  penetrated  far,  one  that  comes  from  the  art  of  the  ancient 
world,  one  that,  if  it  comes,  comes  here,  as  everywhere,  fVaught 
with  light  and  benediction.  About  the  place  that  should  be  as- 
signed to  Greek  language  or  literature  in  a  programme  of  study 
there  may  be  a  question,  but  about  the  place  to  be  assigned  to 
Greek  art  there  is  no  question,  and  there  can  be  no  question  among 
those  who  know  what  that  art  is  and  what  power  it  is  susceptible 
of  wielding.  If  it  were  onl3'  as  a  mere  negation  of  that  high  pres- 
sure put  u|x>n  our  children  ;  if  it  were  only  as  a  softening  element 
introduced  into  study  that  needs  to  be  softened  and  shaded 
down,  — 

**  Quam  neqne  longa  dies  nee  pietas  mitigat  ulla," — 
like  the  harper  who  lays  his  open  palm  upon  the  harp  to  deaden 
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its  vibrations,  aesthetic  education,  if  it  found  its  place  among  us, 
would  soften  and  sweeten  the  whole  course  of  study.  But  it  is 
not  merely  as  a  negation  that  art  should  be  welcomed  among  us ; 
it  ought  to  come  full  of  that  positiveness,  full  of  that  inspiration 
which  we  all  stretch  out  our  arms  to  accept  and  open  our  hearts  to 
bless.  Greek  art  is  the  expression  of  the  finest  culture  and  the 
deepest  thought  that  have  ever  found  an  abiding  place  upon  this 
earth.  It  was  the  pursuit  of  the  best  men  in  Athens  and  through- 
out Greece.  It  ought  to  be  cherished  by  us,  it  ought  to  be  made 
more  of  for  the  lessons,  not  merely  artistic,  but  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  it  conveys.  In  its  simplicity,  its  idealism,  in  its 
unbroken  and  unshaken  truthfulness  it  is  a  teacher  of  principles 
which  no  scholar  can  learn  without  being  the  better  for  them,  and 
no  comrpunity  cherish  without  being  sanctified  by  them.  If  we 
welcome  it  here  we  shall  welcome  something  which  will  make  our 
school  brighter,  our  home  dearer,  and  our  whole  lives  nobler.  We 
shall  welcome  something  which  we  can  take  into  our  breasts  and 
cherish  there,  and,  while  we  cherish  it,  it  cherishes  us  and  gives 
life,  and  breadth,  and  purity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  in  the  name,  not  merely  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  but  more  particularly  in  the  name  of 
those  members  of  the  association,  and  those  friends  of  theirs  not 
members,  who  have  taken  part  in  this  work,  the  collection  which 
we  see  on  and  about  these  walls.  It  has  been  carefully  chosen, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  who  will  follow  me  in  explaining  his 
choice.  We  owe  to  him,  I  am  free  to  say,  a  large  share  of  what 
will  make  this  collection  valuable  here,  and  will  lead,  as  we  trust, 
to  its  being  imitated  elsewhere,  and  I  beg  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils  of  this  school  to  feel  that  we  ask  them  and  depend  upon 
them  to  help  us  in  this  experiment  which  we  are  trying.  If  they 
value  these  expressions  of  art,  if  they  think  well  of  them  and 
speak  well  of  them,  if  they  get  that  good  from  them  which  we 
believe  they  will,  the  ripple  which  is  stirred  here  to-day  will 
spread  far  beyond  this  school  and  this  city,  to  every  part  of  the 
country ;  and  there  will  gradually  come  into  the  education  of  the 
United  States  an  aesthetic  element  which  it  now  wants,  but  which 
is  as  sure  to  come  through  this  experiment,  or  through  some  better 
experiment,  as  the  sun  is  sure  to  rise  to-morrow. 
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I  beg  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  to  read 
a  part  of  a  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  me  to  be  read  to- 
day. It  comes  from  the  friend  who  gave  this  frieze  which  runs 
about  these  walls,  a  friend  who  was  the  first  to  propose  this  work, 
whose  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  have  encouraged  it  at  everj'  step, 
and  who  ought  to  be  here  to-day  in  the  flesh,  as  I  doubt  not  ho  is 
the  spirit,  to  witness  the  result  of  his  efforts  and  his  hopes,  —  Mr. 
James  M.  Barnard :  "  A  great  interest  is  felt  here,"  he  writes 
from  Italy, '"  in  this  movement,  particularly  in  the  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  for  the  public  schools  by  the  association.  I  wish  I 
could  be  present  to  rejoice  with  you  in  the  inauguration.  Receive 
my  profound  sympathy.  Mrs.  Barnard  unites  with  me  in  present- 
ing to  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  through  the  association, 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  reproduced  by  Brucciani  from  the 
originals  in  the  British  Museum."  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
only  the  frieze,  but  the  statues  and  busts  become  the  property  of 
this  school ;  and  as  long  as  they  stand  here,  may  they  stand  as 
silent  but  not  the  less  effective  teachers  of  all  that  is  good  and 
pure  in  the  human  heart,  and  all  that  Is  truest  and  noblest  in 
human  lives. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  to  whom  Mr.  Elliot  referred 
in  his  address,  was  then  called  upon  to  explain  the 
frieze  and  statuary.     He  said :  — 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  —  When  I  first  saw  this  hall,  its  walls 
were  bare,  its  ceiling  open  to  the  roof;  nothing  gave  promise  of 
its  present  aspect.  It  was  like  the  block  of  marble  in  the  sculp- 
tor's studio,  or  the  blank  canvas  on  the  painter's  easel, —  waiting 
to  be  transformed  into  a  "  thing  of  beauty."  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  could  not  have  been  turned  to  a  better  use  than  this, 
namely,  —  to  be  made  a  place  in  which  the  elevating  and  inspiring 
influence  of  noble  forms  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young  persons  who  came  hither  to  be  educated.      , 

In  the  great  problem  whose  solution  has  exercised  the  minds  of 
those  who  wished  to  see  the  power  of  art  brought  to  beai  upon  the 
American  people,  the  question  has  been  how  and  where  to  begin. 
Plutarch  relates  that  Archimedes  told  Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Syra- 
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case,  that  if  he  could  cross  over  into  another  planet  and  thence  work 
his  lever,  he  could  move  the  world.  Now  we  who  wish,  though  in 
another  sense,  to  move  our  New  World,  of  whose  existence  Archim- 
edes never  dreamt,  have  crossed  over  to  the  Old  World,  which  is 
to  us  as  another  planet,  and  have  thence  applied  the  potent  lever 
of  art.  Here  we  have  used  it  in  a  small  way,  by  means  of  a  few 
casts  placed  around  the  walls  of  a  single  school-room;  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  we  shall  use  it  in  a  more  complete  way,  by 
means  of  a  great  collection  of  casts,  which  will  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  plastic  art  from  antiquity  to  the  present  time.  Here  we 
hope  to  work  upon  the  young,  —  there  to  influence  persons  of  all  ages 
and  conditions ;  here  we  depend  upon  the  slow  but  sure  influence 
of  daily  familiarity  with  a  few  excellent  types  upon  tender  minds,  — 
there  we  shall  expect  to  sow  seed  which  will  bear  an  abundant 
harvest  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  in  manners,  and  in  thought. 
Form  is  embodied  thought,  and  an  index  to  the  condition  of  a 
people  as  regards  intellectual  attainment  and  civilization.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  the  best  thought  of  the  ancients  has  been  embod- 
ied for  us  in  marbles,  bronzes,  coins  and  gems,  and  this  precious 
heritage  is  waiting  to  enrich  us  whenever  we  choose  to  avail  our- 
selves of  it.  We  have  but  to  desire  it,  and  all  the  best  plastic  works 
of  the  best  periods  of  art  will  be  brought  to  our  shores  in  j*epro- 
ductions,  which,  though  of  little  material  value  as  compared  with 
the  originals,  will  be  as  potent  as  they  could  be  to  quicken  us  to  a 
closer  observation  of  nature,  to  elevate  our  taste,  and  to  make  us 
judges  of  beauty  when  they  have  made  us  beautiful  in  mind.  For, 
asPlutinus  says,  "  only  the  beautiful  in  mind  can  judge  of  beauty." 
The  young  people  who  will  assemble  here  are  but  a  fraction  of 
the  great  public,  and  yet  the>  may  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
-work  we  have  at  heart.  Having  learned  the  value  of  such  an  influ- 
ence as  works  of  art  exercise  upon  those  who  live  in  daily  contact 
with  them,  they  will  teach  it  to  others.  The  appetite  for  beauty 
nourished  here  will  demand  food  for  its  satisfaction  at  home. 
Parents  and  friends  will  catch  the  enthusiasm,  and  like  the  encir- 
cling ripples  which  break  the  surface  of  a  lake  around  the  place 
where  a  stone  has  fallen,  and  widen  out  until  it  is  everywhere  in 
motion,  it  will  spread  until  the  whole  community  feels  its  influence. 
Have  you  ever  watched  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  as 
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it  rose  upon  the  horizon,  and  gradually  widened  out  until  it  cov- 
ered the  heavens  with  blackness  ?  At  first  the  big  drops  of  rain 
fell  slowly  from  it,  then  faster  and  faster  in  gathering  streams, 
until  the  parch6d  earth  was  deluged  with  sheets  of  water.  Now 
this  small  collection  of  casts  may  represent  to  us  the  little  cloud 
which  promises  that  beneficent  and  fertilizing  rain  of  art  which  is 
to  fall  upon  this  continent.  We  need  it ;  we  thirst  for  it ;  and  we 
shall  have  it.  These  are  the  first  drops  of  promise  which  precede 
the  abundant  shower  that  is  to  quicken  our  national  life  and  fer- 
tilize the  land. 

The  casts  which  adorn  this  school-room  were  purchased  in  Rome, 
Paris  and  London.  They  were  selected  with  peculiar  reference  to 
the  place  in  which  they  were  to  stand  ;  and  though  necessarily  few 
in  number,  combine  a  great  variety  of  types.  The  Minerva,  the 
Diana,  the  Psyche,  and  the  Amazon  are  typical  representations  of 
virginal  beauty  ;  the  Juno  and  Pudicitia  of  matronly  beauty  ;  the 
Demosthenes,  the  Pericles,  and  the  Homer,  rep  resent  the  orator 
the  statesman  and  the  poet.  The  Genius  of  the  Vatican  is  a  type 
of  adolescence ;  the  Bone-player  a  type  of  grace.  These  casts  also 
illustrate  many  styles  of  Greek  art.  The  Archaic  Apollo  is  an 
example  of  the  hard,  earnest,  and  realistic  style  which  prevailed 
in  Greece,  and  notably  at  Argina,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  The  bust  of  Jupiter  Trophonius  is  of  the  some- 
what mannered  but  delicate  and  refined  style,  which  marks  the 
work  of  the  Archaic  sculptors  of  the  Attic  school  about  the  same 
period.  The  Panathenaic  frieze,  the  Caryatid,  the  Jupiter,  and 
the  JSsculapius,  illustrate  the  school  of  ideal  art  founded  by 
Phidias.  The  Demosthenes  is  a  noble  example  of  the  school  of 
portraiture,  founded  by  Lysippus  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  as 
is  the  Genius  of  the  Vatican  of  that  soft,  sensuous,  but  exquisitely 
beautiful  school  of  sculpture  which  was  founded  by  Praxiteles, 
between  the  time  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus.  Lastly,  the  Pudicitia, 
the  Polymnia,  and  the  young  Augustus,  illustrate  the  Greco- 
Roman  school,  which  flourished  at  Rome  during  the  early  part  of 
the  empire.  A  cast  of  the  Minerva  Giustiniani  of  the  Vatican 
was  ordered  at  Rome,  and  when  made  was  rejected  as  imperfect ; 
another  was  ordered  in  London,  but  could  not  be  obtained.  "  In- 
vita  Minerva,"  what  could   be  done  to  compel    her  presence? 
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Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Miss  Cushman,  the  Boston  Athenseam 
owned  a  cast  which  stands  upon  the  platform ;  and  permission  was 
obtained  to  transport  it  hither  for  this  occasion.  Thus  it  happens 
that  Minerva  is  your  guest  to-day ;  and  let  us  hope  that  many 
months  will  not  elapse  before  the  present  representative  of  luUHr 
ligence  and  cultivation  will  be  replaced  by  another,  already 
ordered  at  Rome,  as  a  permanent  substitute. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  Charles  Sumner, 
expressing  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend. 

The  23d  Psalm  was  sung,  music  by  Schubert,  and 
addresses  were  subsequently  made  by  ex-Governor 
Washburn,  Superintendent  Philbrick,  Messrs.  Chas. 
W.  Slack,  Loring  Lothrop  and  Hon.  D.  H.  Mason, 
interspersed  with  some  fine  instrumental  and  vocal 
music,  including  a  theme  and  variations  from  Bee- 
thoven's quartette  in  A-major,  ^^Ye  sons  of  Israel '' 
from  Mendelssohn,  also  the  trio  of  "  Lift  thine  eyes," 
by  the  same  composer. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  written  by  Miss  Eliza  G.  Swett. 

Especial  credit  is  due  to  Henry  C.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of 
the  committee,  for  his  energetic  services  in  securing 
the  lot  for  the  building,  and  in  procuring  an  appro- 
priation for  its  erection. 
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ORGAiaZATION 


OF  THE 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


FOR    1872. 


Hon.  William  Gaston,  Ma^or,  ex  officio. 
M.  F.  Dickinson,  President  of  the  Common  Counctl,  ex  officio. 


Warren  H.  Cudworth, 

John  Noble, 

Henry  S.  Washburn, 


Ward  1. 


Gkorge  H.  Plummer, 
Reuben  Peterson,  Jr., 
WiUard  S.  Allen. 


George  D.  Ricker, 
John  F.  Flynn, 
William  J.  Porter, 


Ward  2. 


John  W.  Fraser, 
George  F.  Hasklns, 
James  M.  Badger. 


William  A.  Rust, 
James  A.  McDonough, 
John  F.  Janris, 


Ward  8. 


Frank  B.  Clock, 

Lucius  Slade, 

Samuel  H.  Wenthworth. 


John  H.  Woodbury, 
Adino  B.  Hall, 
William  0.  Johnson, 


Wardi. 


Loring  Lothrop, 
Nath'l  B.  Shurtleff, 
Ezra  Palmer. 


John  M.  Maguire, 
Joseph  D.  Fallon, 
John  P.  Ordway, 


Ward  5. 


George  F.  Bigelow, 
Edward  B.  Rankin, 
Henry  J.  Colmaa. 
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Hall  Curtis, 
Charles  C.  Perkins, 
J.  Baxter  Upham, 


Ward  6. 


Joseph  Willard, 
Samuel  K.  Lothrop, 
James  Reed. 


James  Conboye, 
Hugh  J.  Toland, 
Richard  J.  Fennelly, 


Ward  7. 


P.  J.  Whelton, 
Christopher  A.  Connor, 
Edward  C.  Leonard. 


Henry  C.  Hunt, 
Eben  R.  Frost, 
Henry  P.  Shattuck, 


Wards. 


Solon  Thornton, 
William  Woods, 
David  W.  Foster. 


John  P.  Reynolds, 
Charles  Hutchins, 
John  C.  J.  Brown, 


Ward  9, 


William  T.  Brigham, 
Francis  D.  Stedman, 
Charles  J.  Prescott. 


Charles  L.  Flint, 
William  H.  Baldwin, 
Samuel  G.  Bowdlear, 


Ward  10. 


Abgah  Richardson, 
Lyman  Mason, 
William  Read. 


William  B.  Merrill, 
Samuel  B.  Cruft, 
Robert  C.  Waterston, 


Ward  II. 


George  H.  Nichols, 
Wm.  H.  Leamard,  Jr., 
Stephen  G.  Deblois. 


Liberty  D.  Packard, 
Saml  F.  Bachelder, 
Francis  H.  Underwood, 


Ward  12. 


Warren  P.  Adams, 
John  S.  H.  Fogg, 
George  A.  Thayer. 


P.  O^Meara  Edson, 
Horatio  G.  Morse, 
Joseph  A.  Tucker, 


Ward  18. 


George  W.  Adams, 
George  H.  Lloyd, 
James  Morse. 
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Ira  Allen, 
John  Eneeland, 
George  H.  Monroe, 


Ward  14. 


Moody  Merrill, 
Joel  Seavems, 
John  O.  Means. 


Ward  15. 


TreflBe  Garcean, 
George  F.  Emery, 
George  M.  Hobht, 


William  T.  Adams, 
John  W.  Porter, 
William  W.  Swan, 


Charles  K.  Dillaway, 
James  Waldock, 
Albert  E.  Dunning. 


Ward  16. 


Baylies  Sanford, 
Benjamin  Gushing, 
John  H.  McEendry. 


Hon.  William  Gaston,  Mayor,  President, 

John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Barnard  Capen,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

George  A.  Smith,  Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

AxTAH  H.  Peters,  Messenger, 

Rooms  of  the  Board  open  from  nine  o'cloclc  till  six  o'clock. 
Office  hour  of  the  Superintendent :  From  12i  to  li  o'clock. 
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Flections. 


J.  Coffin  Jones  Brown,  Chaimuin, 
Henry  P.  Shattuck, 
Hall  Curtis, 
Joseph  D.  Fallon, 


Warren  P.  Adams, 
Joseph  Willard, 
Baylies  Sanford. 


Rides  and  Regvlations, 


Adino  B.  Hall,  Chairman, 
George  F.  Hasklns, 
George  H.  Nichols, 
George  M.  Hobbs, 


Loring  Lothrop,  Chavrman, 
J.  Coffin  Jones  Brown, 
Ira  Allen, 
Henry  S.  "Washburn, 


William  B.  Merrill,  Chairman, 
Wm.  H  Leamard,  Jr., 
George  D.  Bicker, 
Moody  Merrill, 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  Chairmany 
John  F.  Jarvis, 
Charles  Hutchins, 
Henry  C.  Hunt, 


John  S.  H.  Fogg, 
John  Kneeland, 
Nathl  B.  ShurUeff. 


Salaries, 

Francis  B.  Stedman, 
Liberty  D.  Packard, 
William  T.  Adams. 

Accounts, 

Loring  Lothrop, 
Lucius  Slade, 
Henry  C.  Hunt. 

Text-Books, 

William  A.  Rust, 
Samuel  H.  Wenthworth, 
Bei^amin  Cushing. 


School-houses, 


William  O.  Johnson,  Chairmxin, 
Joseph  A.  Tucker, 
John  Noble, 
Samuel  F.  Bachelder, 


John  W.  Porter, 
Charlps  J.  Prescott, 
George  H.  Monroe. 
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Muiic, 

Baxter  Upham,  Cha/irman^  Warren  H.  Cudworth, 

John  P.  Ordway,  Charles  L.  Flint, 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  William  B.  Merrill. 
Robert  C.  Waterston, 

Printing. 

George  F.  Bigelow,  Chairman^  Horatio  G.  Morse, 

Samu«;l  G.  Bowdlear,  Solon  Thornton, 

Joseph  A.  Tucker,  Ljman  Mason. 
Charles  L.  Flint, 

Vocal  and  Physical  ChiUttre,  and  Military  Drill, 

Lncins  Slade,  Chairman,  Henry  P.  Shattuck, 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  William  O.  Johnson, 

P.  0*Meara  Edson,  William  Woods. 
Eben  B.  Frost, 

Dravnng. 

Wra.  T.  Brigham,  Chairman,  William  Woods, 

J.  C.  J.  Brown,  James  Waldock, 

Robert  C.  Waterston,  George  F.  Bigelow, 

James  Morse,  Charles  C.  Perkins. 

Evening  Schools. 

Hall  Cnrtis,  Chairman,  William  H.  Baldwin, 

QeoTge  D.  Ricker,  James  Waldock, 

John  8.  H.  Fogg,  Willard  S.  Allen. 
Eben  R.  Frost, 

Schools  for  Licensed  Minors. 

Loring  Lothrop,  Chairman,  Horatio  G.  Morse, 

George  F.  Haskins,  Ezra  Palmer. 

Ira  Allen, 

School  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

George  F.  Bigelow,  Chairman,  Liberty  D.  Packard, 

Samuel  G.  Bowdlear,  George  F.  Haskins, 

Henry  S.  Washburn,  Lucius  Slade. 
Ira  Allen, 
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PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL, 

Bedford  Hirtet. 


COMMITTEB. 


Henry  S.  Washburn,  Chairman^ 
William  T.  Brigham,  Seeretary, 
George  F.  Haskins, 
John  F.  Jarvifl, 
John  H.  Woodbury, 
John  P.  Ordway, 
James  Reed, 
P.  J.  Whelton, 


Dayid  W.  Foster, 
Abgah  Richardson, 
Samuel  B.  Craft, 
Francis  H.  Underwood, 
George  W.  Adams, 
John  O.  Means, 
George  M.  Hobbs, 
William  W.  Swan. 


TBiLCHE&S. 


Francis  Gardner,  ffead  Muster. 
William  T.  Reid,  Head  Master's  As- 
sistant, 
Augustine  M.  Gay,  Master, 
Moses  Merrill,  Master. 


Josiah  G.  Dearborn,  Master. 
Augustus  H.  Buck,  Master. 
John  S.  White,  Jr.,  Master. 
Charles  J.  Capen,  Master. 
Joseph  W.  Chadwick,  Master. 


SPECIAL  MiLSTBSS. 

George  W.  Minns,  in  History,  Geography ,  Natural  Sciences^  and  English 

Literature. 
George  W.  Pierce,  in  Mathematics,  8d  Story,  Front  Room. 
Charles  A.  Barry,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  124  Chandler  street. 
M.  P.  Morand,  Instructor  in  French,  corner  of  Warrenton  and  Eliot  streets. 
Col.  Hobart  Moore,  Instructor  in  Military  Drill,  630  Washington  street 
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ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL, 


Bedford  Street, 


COMMITTEE. 


Samuel  E.  Lothrop,  Chairman^ 
John  Noble,  Secret  at  y, 
James  A.  McDonough, 
William  0.  Johnson, 
John  M.  Magoire, 
Hugh  J.  Toland, 
William  Woods, 
Charles  J.  Prescott, 


James  M.  Badger, 
Lyman  Mason, 
Robert  C.  Waterston, 
John  S.  H.  Fogg, 
James  Morse, 
Ira  Allen, 
James  Waldock, 
John  H.  McKendry. 


TBA0HEB8. 


Charles  M.  Cumston,  Head  Master, 
Luther  W.  Anderson,  Master, 
Bobert  £.  Babson,  Master, 


Albert  Hale,  Master, 
Moses  Woolson,  Master. 
L.  Hall  Grandgent,  Master. 


SUB-MASTERS. 


Nathan  E.  Willis, 
Alonzo  G.  Whitman, 
John  P.  Brown, 
John  O.  Norris, 
Leroy  Z.  Collins, 
Charles  B.  Travis, 
Charles  H.  Cumston, 


Charles  J.  Lincoln, 
Lucius  H.  Buckingham, 
Joseph  W.  Keene. 

Henry  Hitchings,  TeacJur  of  Drawing, 
Nicolas  F.  Dracopoli,  Teacher  of  French, 
Col.  Hobart  Moore,  Teacher  of  Military 
DriU, 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Newton  Street, 


coMMirrxs. 


Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Chairman, 
Warren  P.  Adams,  Secretary , 
George  D.  Ricker, 
William  A.  Rust, 
Loring  Lotbrop, 
George  F.  Bigelow, 
Charles  C.  Perkins, 
Christopher  A.  Connor, 


Henry  C.  Hunt, 
Charles  Hutchins, 
Charles  L.  Flint, 
Stephen  6.  Deblois, 
P.  O'Meara  Edson, 
John  Kneeland, 
Charles  K.  Dillaway, 
William  T.  Adams. 


TEACHEB8. 


Ephraim  Hunt,  Head  Matter.  S.  Annie  Shorey, 

Harriet  E.  Caryl,  Head  Assistant,        Charlotte  E.  Wheeler, 
Jane  H.  Stickney,  Superintendent  of  Augusta  C.  Kimball, 


Training  School, 

Bessie  T.  Capen,  Teacher  of  Chem- 
istry, 

Margaret  A.  Badger, 

Emma  A.  Temple, 

Catharine  Knapp, 

Mary  E.  Scates, 

Adeline  L.  Sylvester, 

Elizabeth  C.  Light, 

Lucy  O.  Fessenden, 

Adeline  S.  Tufts, 

Florence  W.  Stetson, 

Alice  M.  Wellington, 

Helen  M.  Dunbar, 

Emerette  O.  Patch, 

Rebecca  R.  Joslin, 


Ellen  O.  Swain, 

Mary  E.  Holbrook, 

Florence  Gray. 

Charles  Furneauz,  Teacher  of  Drav* 
ing, 

E.  C.  F.  Krauss,  Teacher  of  Ger- 
man, 

Prospere  Morand,  Teacher  of  French, 

Julius  Eichberg,  TecLcher  of  Mu- 
sic, 

Bertha  W.  Hintx,  Principal  Teacher  of 
the  Primary  School. 

Annie  J.  Stoddard,  Assistant-Teacher 
of  the  Primary  School. 

Luther  W.  Mason,  Teacher  of  Mu- 
sic, 
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ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL, 


Kentltcorth  Street 


COMMITTEE. 


Moody  Merrill,  Chairman^ 
George  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary, 
Warren  H.  Cudworth, 
John  F.  Fljrnn, 
William  A.  Rust, 
Nathaniel  B.  Shardeff; 
Joseph  D.  Fallon, 
Hall  Curtis, 


Richard  J.  Fennelly, 
Henry  8.  Shattuck, 
Charles  J.  Prescott, 
Samuel  G.  Bowdlear, 
Wm.  H.  Learnard,  Jr., 
John  S.  H.  Fogg, 
P.  0*Meara  Edson, 
William  T.  Adams. 


TEACHERS. 


Samuel  M.  Weston,  Head  Master,        Eliza  D.  Gardner,  Assistant. 
M.  L.  Tincker,  Head  Assistant.  Helen  A.  Gardner,  Assistant. 

Emily  Weeks,  Assistant.  Edna  F.  Calder,  Assistant. 

Julius  Eichberg,  Teacher  of  Music,  124  Tremont  street. 
M.  De  Maltehyee,  Teaxiher  of  French,  Cambridge. 
Benjamin  F.  Nutting,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Watertown. 
John  F.  Stein,  Teacher  of  German,  Tremont,  corner  of  Howe  court. 
Col.  Hobart  Moore,  Teacher  of  Military  Drill. 


DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL, 


William  T.  Adams,  Chairman, 
William  B.  Swan,  Secretary, 
Moody  Merrill, 
Adino  B.  Hall, 


Dorchester  Avenue. 

COMMITTEE. 

John  H.  McKendry, 
Benjamin  Cushing, 
Baylies  Sanford. 


Eldridge  Smith,  Head  Master. 


TEACHEBS. 

Mary  Fifield  Porter,  Assistant. 
fAaxj  Wentworth  Hall,  Head  Master's    Rebecca  V.  Humphrey,  Assistant. 

Assistant.  Ellen  Germaine  Fisher,  Assistant. 

Mercy  A.  Bailey,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Dorchester  avenue.     All  the  classes, 

Room  7. 
Charles  De  Legarliere,   Teacher  of  French,  Joy  street.      All  the  classes 

Room  6. 
John  Frederic  Stein,  Teacher  of  German,  Boston  Highlands.    All  the  classes, 

Room  6. 
Julius  Eichberg,  Teacher  of  Music,  Room  7. 
Capt.  Hobart  Moore,  Teacher  of  Military  DriU. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Julius  Eichberg,  General  Supervisor  of  Music,  and  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 

High  Schools,  164  Tremont  street. 
Luther  W.  Mason,  Director  of  Music  in  the  Primary  Schools,  8  Cumston 

place.    Address  at  the  Rooms,  City  Hall. 
H.  £.  Holt,  Director  of  Music  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 

and  sixth  classes,  81  Ball  Street,  Roxbury.    Address  at  the  Rooms,  Ci^ 

Hall. 
Joeeph  B.  Sharland,  Director  and  Teacher  of  Music  in  ^e  Grammar  Schools, 

first  and  second  classes,  25  Hanson  street. 
Hiram  Wilde,  Assistant-Teacher  of  Music,  77  Shawmut  ayenne. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAWING. 

Walter  Smith,  Normal  Art  Instructor,  807  Broadway. 
Charles  A.  Barry,  Latin  School,  124  Chandler  street. 
Henry  Hitchings,  English  High  School,  Dedham. 
Edward  R.  Clark,  Assistant  in  English  High  School. 
Charles  Fumeaux,  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School. 
Mercy  A.  Bailey,  Dorchester  High  School. 
Bepjamin  F.  Nutting,  Roxbury  High  School. 

These  Instructors  also  supervise  the  Drawing  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  as  far  as  their  time  allows. 

FREE  EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  7  to  9  P.  M. 
Institute  of  Technology, 
WALTER  SMITH,  PHneiptd. 

ASSISTANTS. 

C.  Willis  Damon,  Architectural  Drawing. 

C.  S.  Ward,  Geometrical  Drawing. 

Wm.  Foster,  Machine  Drawing. 

R.  H.  Soule,        "  " 

J.  L.  Frishe,  Ship  Drafting. 

Phineas  Bates,  Jr.,  Instrumental  Drawing. 

Appleion-street  School. 

CHARLES  FURNEAUX,  Principah 

ASSISTANTS. 

Frank  B.  Morse,  Free  Hand  Drawing. 
C.  F.  Stone,  Free  Hand  Drawing. 

Mason  street, 
Bradford  H.  Locke,  Geometrical  Drawing. 
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THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

ARRANGED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 


ADAMS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

OOMMITTBB. 


Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Chairman, 
Henry  S.  Washburn, 
John  Noble, 
Reuben  Peterson, 


George  H.  Plummer,  Secretary, 
Willard  S.  AUen, 
John  F.  Flynn. 


ADAMS   SCHOOL. 
Belmont  Square,  East  Boston. 
Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Master.  Frank  F.  Preble,  Svh-Master. 


Mary  M.  Morse,  Master's  Assistant. 
Louise  £.  Harris,  Head  Assistant. 


Martha  E.  Webb,  Head  Assistant. 
Lucy  A.  Wiggin,  Head  Assistant, 


Sarah  M.  Boyd, 
Harriet  Sturtevant, 
Ellen  M.  Bobbins, 


ASSISTANTS. 


Clara  Bobbins, 

L.  Frances  Gardner, 

Clara  J.  Doane. 


Sarah  A.  Cook, 
Mary  H.  Allen, 
Bliza  A.  Wiggin, 

Bmily  C.  Morse, 


Grace  £.  Wasgatt. 


PBIMABY  SCHOOLS. 

Adams  School-house. 

Esther  L.  Morse, 
Mary  E.  Wiggin, 
Anna  E.  Beed. 

Sumner  Street, 

Bosa  L.  Morse. 
Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Plummer. 

Webster  Street. 
Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Cudworth. 
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BIGELOW  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTBB. 

Libertj  D.  Packard,  Chairman,  Samuel  F.  Bachelder,  Secretary , 

Warren  P.  Adams,  Christopher  A.  Connor, 

John  S.  H.  Fogg,  Bichard  J.  Fennellj, 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  William  W.  Swan, 

P.  J.  Whelton,  George  A.  Thayer. 

BIGELOW  SCHOOL. 

Fourth  Street,  comer  of  E  Street,  Souih  Boston,  ^ 

Thomas  H.  Barnes,  Master.  Fred.  O.  Ellis,  Sub-Master. 

Alonzo  Mesenre,  Usher.  Clara  E.  Farrington,   Mcuter's  Head 

Amelia  B.  Coe,  ffead  Assistant.  Assistant. 

A8818TAHT8. 

Eliza  B.  Haskell,  Harriet  A.  Watson, 

Ellen  Coe,  Henrietta  L.  Dwyer, 

Mary  L.  Lnfkin,  Lucinda  P.  Bowley, 

Celinda  Seaver,  Lacy  C.  Bartlett, 

Abha  E.  Boutelle,  Malvena  Tenney. 
Sampson  W.  Pollard,  Janitor. 

Washington  VxUage  Branch. 

Leander  Waterman,  Sub-Master. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  Nichols,  Mary  L.  Einne, 

Laura  A.  Nellson,  Lucy  M.  Marsh. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Hawes  HaXl,  Broadway. 

Anna  C.  Gill,  Abigail  B.  Kent, 

Alice  Danforth,  Lucy  E.  T.  Tinkham. 

Maiy  P.  Colbum, 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Packard  and  Swan. 
Ann  J.  Lyon,  Mary  E.  Johnston. 

Suh- Committee,  Messrs.  Bachelder  and  Whelton. 
Harriet  A.  Clapp. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Bachelder. 
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Bear  Hawes  Hall, 

Tiley  A.  Bolkcom,  Sarah  E.  Varney, 

MaryL.  Howard. 

Sub- Committee f  Messrs.  Packard  and  Whelton. 

Atliens  Street, 

Josephine  B.  Cherrington,  Sarah  A.  Graham. 

Sub- Committee^  Messrs.  Fennelly  and  Bachelder. 


BOWDITCH    SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


John  P.  Ordway,  Chairman, 
John  P.  Reynolds, 
George  F.  Bigclow, 
William  T.  Adams, 
John  M.  Maguire, 
Bdward  B.  Rankin, 


Henry  Colman,  Secretary, 
Richard  J.  Fennelly, 
James  Convoye, 
Edward  C.  Leonard,. 
George  A.  Thayer. 


BOWDITCH  SCHOOL. 


South  Street, 

Alfred  Hewins,  Master,  Mary  M.  T.  Foley,  Head  Assistant, 

Frances  R.  Honey,  Master^ s  Assistant,  Susan  H.  Thaxter,  Head  Assistant. 
Clarinda  R.  F.  Treadwell,  Ifead  As-  , 

sistant, 

ASSISTANTS. 


Caroline  W.  Marshall, 

Caroline  E.  Jennison, 

Margaret  E.  Sheehan, 

Buth  H.  Clapp, 

Eliza  M.  Eevrt, 

Eliza  A.  Baxter,  Teacher  of  Sewing,    Henry  Farmer,  Janitor, 


Mary  E.  Nichols, 
Ellen  M.  S.  Treadwell, 
Annie  B.  Thompson, 
Sarah  A.  Pope. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Cove  Street, 


Amelia  E.  N.  Treadwell. 
Octavia  C.  Heard. 
Ellen  L.  F.  Collins. 


Sub' Committee  J  Mr.  Maguire/ 
**  Mr.  Adams. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds. 
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Hannah  E.  G.  Gleason. 
Maria  J.  Coburn. 
Sophronia  N.  Herrick. 
Julia  M.  Driscoll. 
Matilda  Mitchell. 
Marian  A.  Flynn. 

Anna  M.  Le  Cain. 


Sub-CommitUe,  Mr.  Colman. 
"  Mr.  Rankin. 

**  Mr.  Fennelly. 

**  Mr.  Ordwaj. 

"  Mr.  Bigelow. 

"  Mr.  Leonard. 

nasi  Street. 

Sub' Committee f  Mr.  Thayer. 


BOWDOIN    SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEB. 


Adino  B.  Hall,  Ckairmanf 
J.  Baxter  Upham, 
John  F.  Jarvis, 
John  H.  Woodbury, 
William  A.  Rust, 


Hall  Curtif,  Secretary, 
William  O.  Johnson, 
James  Reed, 
Ezra  Palmer, 
Samuel  H.  Wentworth. 


BOWDOIN    SCHOOL. 

Myrtle  Street, 

Daniel  C.  Brown,  Master,  Mary  Young,  Head  Assistant, 

Sarah  J.  Mills,  Head  Assistant.  Sarah  O.  Brickett,  Head  Assistant. 

▲88I8TAMTS. 


Eliza  A.  Fay, 

Irene  W.  Wentworth, 

Lucy  C.  Gould, 

Mary  F.  Grant, 

Catharine  E.  Bigelow,  Sewing  Teacher. 


Sophia  B.  Horr, 
Martha  A.  Palmer, 
Ada  L.  Cushman 
S.  Frances  Terrj. 


Clara  A.  Robbins. 
Annie  K.  Adams. 


Sarah  F.  Russell. 
Elizabeth  R.  Preston. 
Annie  M.  Heustis. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Somerset  Street. 


Stib' Committee,  Mr.  Woodbury. 
*\  Mr.  Johnson. 

Old  Phillips  School-House. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Jarvis. 
"  Mr.  Reed. 

"  Mr.  Upham. 
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Clementine  A.  Baker. 
Mary  E.  Ames. 


Olive  Buggies. 
Jalia  T.  Jellison. . 
C.  Eliza  WasoD, 
Lydia  A.  Isbel. 


26  Chtiries  Street. 

Sub- Committee f  Mr.  Curtis. 
Joy  Street, 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Hall. 

Blossom  Street, 

Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Wentworth. 
"  Mr.  Palmer. 

**  Mr.  Curtis. 

**  Mr.  Johnson. 


BOYLSTON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


Solon  Thornton,  Chairman, 
John  P.  Reynolds, 
John  P.  Ordway, 
Eben  R.  Frost, 
Francis  D.  Stedman, 
John  M.  Maguire, 


Abvjah  Richardson,  Secretary^ 
Joseph  D.  Fallon, 
Hugh  J.  Tolland, 
Samuel  6.  Bowdlear, 
William  H.  Baldwin, 
Henry  J.  Colman. 


BOYLSTON    SCHOOL. 

Washington  Street,  near  Dover  Street, 

John  Jameson,  Master,  Mary  A.  Daris,  Head  AssistcmL 

Henry  H.  Kimball,  Sub-Master, 

A8H8TAMT8. 

Mary  L.  Holland,  Jane  M.  Bullard, 

Mary  H.  Cashman,  Eliza  J.  Dyar, 

Emily  S.  Hutchins,  L.  Ella  Bacon, 

Bridget  A.  Foley,  Mary  L.  H.  Gerry* 

Caroline  R.  Dawes,  Teacher  of  Sew-  Edward  M.  Chase,  Janitor, 
ing, 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS* 

Way  Street, 
Mary  E.  Sawyer. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Baldwin. 
Charlotte  L.  Young. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Fallon. 
Adelaide  S.  Granger. 

Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Frost  and  Richardson. 
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Oenesee  Street. 


Susan  H.  Chaffee. 

Sub- Committee f  Messrs.  Stedman  and  Toland. 
Harriet  M.  Bolman. 

Sub-Committee^  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Colman. 
Anna  T.  Corliss. 

Svh'Committeei  Messrs.  Ordway  and  Maguire. 


BRIMMER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEB. 


J.  Coffin  Jones  Brown,  Chairman  ^ 

Charles  Hutchins, 

William  Woods, 

James  Conboje, 

Joseph  Willard, 

David  W.  Foster, 


Charles  J.  Prescott,  Secretary ^ 
Henry  P.  Shattuck, 
Eben  R.  Frost, 
Solon  Thornton, 
Samuel  B.  Cruft. 


BRIMMER   SCHOOL. 


Common  Street. 


Joshua  Bates,  Master. 
T.  H.  Wason,  Usher. 
Rebecca  L.  Duncan,  Matter's  Head 
Assistant. 


E.  Bentley  Toung,  Sub-Master. 
Abba  D.  Hawkes,  Head  Assistant. 


Kate  C.  Martin, 
Luthera  W.  Bird, 
Annie  P.  James, 
Mercie  A.  Davie, 
Helen  L.  Bodge, 


A88I8TAKT8. 


Mercie  T.  Snow, 
Amanda  Snow, 
Caroline  J.  Spaulding, 
Sarah  P.  March. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Frances  B.  Dewey. 
Emma  F.  Burrill. 
Deborah  E.  Burgess. 
Eliza  F.  Moriarty. 
Malvina  R.  Brigham. 


Skinner  School,  Fayett  Street. 


Sub- Committee f  Mr.  Woods. 
"  Mr.  Willard. 

"  Mr.  Cruft. 

"  Mr.  Foster. 

«*  Mr.  Thornton. 
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Starr  King  School^  Tennyson  Street. 

Rebecca  J.  Weston.  Sub-CommiiUe,  Mr.  Hntchins. 

Annie  B.  English.  *«              Mr.  Willard. 

Lucj  H.  STmonds.  "               Mr.  Woods. 

Sarah  Farley.  "               Mr.  Frost. 

Helen  E.  Boothby.  "               Mr.  Prescott. 

Sarah  R.  Bowles.  "               Mr.  Foster. 

Eliza  E.  Foster.  '^              Mr.  Shattuck. 


CHAPMAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEB. 


Willard  S.  Allen,  Chairman^ 
Warren  H.  Cudworth, 
John  Noble, 
Henry  S.  Washburn, 


Reuben  Peterson,  Jr.,  Secretary ^ 
George  H.  PInmmer, 
John  H.  Woodbury. 


CHAPMAN    SCHOOL. 


Eutaw  Street,  East  Boston, 

George  R.  Marble,  taster. 
Orlando  W.  Dimick,  Sub-Master. 
Mary  E.  Allen,  Master's  Head  As- 
sistant 


SaraF.^Tenney,  Head  Assistant, 
Maria  D.  Kimball,  Head  Assistant 
Philura  Wright,  ffead  Assistant. 


Jane  F.  Reid, 
Sarah  T.  Synett, 
Sarah  A.  Henshaw, 
Abby  A.  Cook, 


ASSISTANTS. 


Adeline  A.  Spencer, 
Mary  E.  BufTiini, 
Harriet  B.  Morrill. 
John  Sellers,  Janitor, 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 


H.  F.  Crafts. 


Marietta  Duncan, 
Mary  C.  HaU, 


Monmouth  Street. 

Suh-CommiUee^  Mr.  Allen. 

Lexington  Street. 

Harriet  C.  Bates. 
Mrs.  Abby  Weston,  Janitor. 
Sub- Committee t  Mr-  Peterson. 
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Foriir  Street, 


Jadith  P.  Meader,^ 
Abigail  D.  Beal, 
Caroline  S.  Litchfield, 
Jane  M.  Feaslee, 

Skb-Oommiitety  Messrs.  Allen  and  Peterson. 


Helen  T.  Higgins, 
Elizabeth  £.  White. 
Mrs.  W.  Lewifl^  Janitor. 


COMINS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 
GOMMirrss. 


George  M.  Hobbs,.  Chairman^ 
Joel  Seavems, 
James  Morse, 
James  Waldock,. 
Horatio  G*  Morse, 


Charles  K.  Dillaway,  Secretary^ 
John  Kneeland, 
George  F.  Emery, 
Treffle  Oarceau, 
Albert  E.  Dunniiig. 


COMIH8   SCHOOL. 


Tremont  Stretiy  cor,  of  Oore  Avenue. 

Daniel  W.  Jones,  Master.  Dora  O.  Waity  ffead  Assistant. 

Alfred  Bunker,  Sub-Master.  Almlra  W.  Chamberline,  Head  Assist- 

Annie  H.   Shurtleff,   Master's   Head      ant. 

Assistant.  •  Eliza  C.  Fisher,  Head  Assistant. 

Florence  E.  Tilton,  Hetkd  Assistant. 


Martha  A.  Cnmmings, 
Adelina  Maj, 
Julia  A.  C.  Graj, 
Emma  E.  Towle, 


▲MISTAim. 


Charlotte  P.  Williams, 
Delia  M.  Upham, 
£.  Josephine  Page, 
Emily  Swain, 
Penelope  G.  Hayes. 


Jean  6.  Lawrence, 
Ellen  H.  Holt. 


PRIMABY  SCHOOLS. 

Heath  Street. 

Sarah  J.  Cook. 
Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Dillaway. 

Sub-Committee^  Geo.  F.  Emery 

Francis  Street, 
Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Waldock. 
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Annie  E.  Clark. 
Caroline  L.  Bicknell, 

Kate  M.  Murphy, 

M.  Louisa  Cummings. 
Caroline  M.  Brackett. 
Sarah  B.  Bancroft 
Annie  L.  Hudson. 


Elizabeth  F.  Johnson. 
Josephine  Maxfield. 
Adaline  BeaL 


maips  Street, 

Suh'Committeef  Mr.  Waldock. 
Sarah  E.  Haskins. 
Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Kneeland. 

AmeHaF.  Boston. 
Svh- Committee,  Mr.  Morse. 

Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Oarceau. 
**  Mr.  Seavems. 

"  Mr.  Garceau. 

"  Mr.  Seavems. 

Cottage  Pltiee. 

Suh' Committee,  Mr.  Emery. 
**  Mr.  Dunning. 

"  Mr.  James  Morse. 

—  "  Mr.  Dunning. 


DEARBORN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEB. 


James  Morse,  Chairman, 
Moody  Merrill, 
John  0.  Means, 
Ira  Allen, 
Horatio  G.  Morse, 
Joseph  A.  Tucker, 


George  W.  Adams,  Secretary, 
Treffle  Garceau, 
George  F.  Emery, 
George  H.  Lloyd, 
Joel  Seavems. 


DEARBORN  SCHOOL. 

Dearborn  Place, 

William  H.  Long,  Master,  L.  Anna  Dudley',  Master's  Assistant, 

Harlan  P.  Gage,  Sub- Master,  Philena    W.   Rounseville,   Head   Ar- 

Harriet  E.  Burrell,  Head  Assistant.         sistant, 
Evelyn  L.  Holbrook,  Mead  Assistant, 


ASSISTAITTS. 


Cynthia  G.  Melvin, 

Sarah  H.  Hosmer, 

Anne  M.  Backup, 

Elizabeth  M.  Wood, 

Phebe  H.  Simpson, 

Mary  E.  McCarty, 

Catherine  G.  Horner,  Sewing  Teacher, 


Frances  L.  Bredeen, 
Clara  T.  Fisher, 
Louise  D.  Gage, 
Elizabeth  R.  Wallis, 
Mary  F.  Walsh. 
Michael  J.  Lally,  Janitor, 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Eusiis  Street, 

ry  F.  Neale,  Abbie  L.  Baker. 

Suh'Comynittee^  James  Morse, 
krabel  £.  Chapman,  Kate  M.  Wallace. 

Sub- Committee f  George  H.  Lloyd. 

Oeorge  Street, 

jy  M.  Sherwin,  Mary  C.  Smith. 

Sub-Commttieey  Horatio  6.  Morse, 
ira  L.  Hewes.  Emilj  M.  Pevear. 

Sub'  Committee^  John  O.  Means. 
»ra  J.  Cutter,  Clara  F.  Conant. 

Sub-Committee,  Treffle  Garceau. 

Yeoman  Street, 

na  M.  Balch,  Susan  F.  Rowe. 

Sub-Committee^  Ira  Allen, 
en  M.  Oliver,  Mary  E.  Nason. 

Sub- Committee f  George  W.  Adams, 
a  L.  McKean,  Mary  Lincoln. 

Sub- Committee y  Moody  Merrill, 
rriette  E.  Dunham.  Sub- Committee,  Joel  Searems. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


n.  H.  Leamard,  Chairman, 
bert  C.  Waterston, 
illiam  B.  Merrill, 
orge  H.  Nichols, 
man  Mason, 
illiam  H.  Baldwin, 


Stephen  G.  Deblois,  Secretary, 
John  W.  Porter, 
Abijah  Richardson, 
Samuel  B.  Cruft, 
Henry  C.  Hunt. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 

West  Springfield  Street, 

nes  A.  Page,  Master.  Silas  H.  Haskell,  Sub-Afaster, 

,  Usher.  Ruth  J.  Rich,  Master's  Assisian  t, 

irtha  E.  Pritchard,  Head  Assistant, 
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▲SSISTAHTfl. 


Mary  C.  R.  Towle, 
Margaret  P.  Kelley, 
Caroline  £.  Jones, 
Mary  E.  Trow, 


Laura  A.  Pendleton, 
Elizabeth  J.  Kelley, 
Amelia  M.  Hinckley. 


Augusta  A.  Davis. 
Martha  B.  Lucas. 
Sarah  E.  Crocker. 
Henrietta  Draper. 
Clara  B.  Gould. 
Anna  Severance. 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 
Butland  Street. 


Suh' Committee,  Mr.  Waterston. 
**  Mr.  Richardson. 

•*  Mr.  Deblois. 

"  Mr.  Nichols. 

"  Mr.  Baldwin. 

"  Mr.  Cruft. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTBB. 


George  D.  Ricker,  Chairman, 
George  F.  Haskins, 
John  F.  Flynn, 
James  M.  Badger, 
Lucius  Slade, 


William  J.  Porter,  Secretary, 
John  W.  Fraser, 
James  A.  McDonough, 
Frank  B.  Clock, 
Nathaniel  B.  ShuiHeff. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL. 


North  Bennet  Street. 

Samuel  W.  Mason,  Master.  Adolin  M.  Steele,  B'ead  Assistant. 

Walter  H.  Newell,  Sub- Master.  Frances  M.  Bodge,  Master's  Assistant. 

Granville  S.  Webster,  Usher. 


Elizabeth  M.  Turner, 
Kate  L.  Dodge, 
Ella  M.  Wilkins, 
Clara  A.  Newell, 
Mary  E.  Hanney, 
Hannah  M.  Seavey, 


ASSISTANTS. 


Augusta  O.  Welch, 
Mary  Heaton, 
Clara  Winning, 
Emily  F.  Marshall, 
Frances  Giles. 
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Harriet  S.  Boody. 
Maiy  A.  J.  Robinson. 
Cleone  G.  Tewksbuiy. 
Harriet  £.  Lampee. 
Sophia  Sheppard, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Snelling  Place. 


Sub' Committee f  Mr.  Ricker. 

**  Mr.  Porter. 

"  Mr.  Badger. 

«  Mr.  McDonough. 

Sarah  A.  Winsor. 


Sub' Committee i  Mr.  Flynn. 


Charter  Street, 


Josephine  O.  Paine. 
J.  Ida  Munroe. 
Juliaette  Davis. 
Sarah  Ripley. 
Julia  A.  Cults. 
Eliza  Brintnall. 


Sub-Committee^  Mr.  Eraser. 
"  Mr.  Badger. 

"  Mr.  Porter. 

"  Mr.  SUde. 

"  Mr.  Eraser. 

"  Mr.  Clock. 


Ann  A.  Colemdn. 
Mary  E.  Barrett 
Kate  S.  Sawyer. 
Adelaide  £.  Badger. 


North  Bennet  Street. 


Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Ricker. 
"  Mr.  Haskins. 

"  Mr.  Shurtleff. 

"  Mr.  Ricker. 


EVERETT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTBB. 


Robert  C.  Waterston,  Chairman, 
Wm.  H.  Leamard,  Jr., 
Wm.  B.  Merrill, 
George  H.  Nichols, 
Lyman  Mason, 


Stephen  G.  Deblois,  Secretary, 
Sam*l  G.  Bowdlear, 
Wm.  F.  Brigham, 
Wra.  H.  Baldwin, 
Sam'l  B.  CrujEt 


EVERETT  SCHOOL. 

West  Northampton  Street. 

George  B.  Hyde,  Master,  S.  Itora  Chandler,  Head  Assistant. 

Margaret    E.  Johnson,  Master's  A$'    Janet  M.  Bullard,  Head  Assistant. 

sistant.  Anna  C.  Ellis,  ffead  Assistcmi. 
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Maria  S.  Whitney, 
Mary  A.  Gavett, 
Ann  R.  Gavett, 
Louise  M.  AHine, 
E.  L.  P.  Shannon, 


Susan  S.  Foster, 
Abby  C.  Haslett, 
Eva  M.  Keller, 
Clara  Nelson, 
Sarah  W.  Pollard. 


Martha  A.  Sargent,  Sewing  Teacher.    Edward  Bannon,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


West  Concord  Street. 


Eliza  C.  Gould. 
Mary  H.  Downe. 
Mary  A.  Crocker. 
Alice  E.  Shedd. 
Caroline  S.  Lamb. 
Lydia  A.  Sawyer. 
Mary  J.  O'Connor. 
Hannah  M.  Coolidge. 
Emma  Halstrick. 
Lydia  F.  Blanchard. 


Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Nichols. 

**  Mr.  Biason. 

"  Mr.  MerrUl. 

"  Mr.  Baldwin. 

**  Mr.  Leamard. 

*<  Mr.  Brigham. 

"  Mr.  Waterston. 

"  Mr.  Craft. 

**  Mr.  Deblois. 

^*  Mr.  Bowdlear. 


FRANKLIN    SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 


OOMMITTBB. 


Samuel  G.  Bowdlear,  Chairman, 

Wm.  H.  Leamard, 

Charles  Hutchins, 

Charles  L.  Flint, 

Francis  D.  Stedman, 

George  H.  Nichols, 


Wm.  T.  Brigham,  Secretary, 
Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
Wm.  H.  Baldwin, 
John  H.  McKendry, 
Abyah  Richardson, 
William  Read 


FRANKLIN    SCHOOL. 

Ringgold  Street, 

Granville  B.  Putnam,  Master.  Isabella  M.  Harmon,  Head  Assistant. 

Jane  S.  Tower,  Masters  Assistant.       Catherine  T.  Simonds,  Head  Assistant. 
Sarah  A.  Gale,  Head  Assistant. 
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ASSISTANTS. 


Mary  L.  Masters, 
Martha  J.  Burge, 
Elizabeth  S.  Maynard, 
P.  Catherine  Bradford, 
Annie  E.  Parker, 


Elizabeth  J.  Brown, 
Caroline  A.  Mason, 
Sarah  D.  Hamlin, 
Mary  A.  Mitchell. 
Mary  A.  Lincoln,  Janitor, 


Elizabeth  D.  Cutter,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Oroion  Street, 


Harriet  M.  Faxon. 
Georgiana  E.  Abbott. 
Frances  J.  Crocker. 
Caroline  A.  Miller. 
Lucy  A.  Cate. 
Isadora  Page. 


Sub- Committee f  Mr.  Hntchins. 
"  Mr.  McKendry. 

**  Mr.  Deblois. 

"  Mr.  Learnard. 

"  Mr.  Baldwin. 

"  Mr.  Read. 


HANCOCK    SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 


COMlflTTEB. 


Lucius  Slade,  Chairman^ 
George  D.  Ricker, 
George  F.  Haskins, 
James  M.  Badger, 
James  A.  McDonough, 
John  H.  Woodbury, 


John  F.  Plynn,  Secretary ^ 
Adino  B.  Hall, 
John  W.  Frazer, 
Wm.  J.  Porter, 
Charles  C.  Perkins. 


HANCOCK  SCHOOL. 


Parmenter  Street  (late  Richmond), 

James  W.  Webster,  Master.  ]Emily  F.  Fessenden,  Hecul  Assistant, 

Ellen  C.  Sawtelle,  Master^s  Assistant,  Martha  F.  Winning,  Head  Assistant, 
Ellen  A.  Hunt,  ffead  Assistant, 


Emilie  A.  Siesbiittel, 
Helen  M.  Hitchins, 
Susan  E.  Allen, 
Mary  E.  Skinner, 
Sophia  L.  Sherman, 


ASSISTANTS. 


Amy  E.  Bradford, 
Josephine  M.  Robertson, 
Clara  E.  Bell, 
Mary  A.  Ross. 
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Cushman  Building. 
Marie  L.  Macomber,  Head  Assistant. 


Achsah  Barnes, 

Annie  E.  Caldwell, 

Maiy  H.  Cheney,  Sewing  Teacher, 


ASSISTANTS. 

Olive  M.  E.  Rowe, 
Anna  N.  Jacobs. 
Franklin  Evelyth,  Janitor. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Cushman  School,  Parmenier  Street, 


Sarah  E.  Ward. 
Adeline  S.  Bodge. 
Harriet  M.  Fraser. 
Augusta  H.  Barrett. 
Rosanna  B.  Raycroft. 
Grace  M.  Harkins. 
Mary  J.  Clark. 
Marcella  C.  Halliday. 
Sarah  F.  Ellis. 
EUzabeth  A.  Fisk. 
Maria  A.  Gibbs. 
Charles  Bryant,  Janitor. 


Lucy  A.  Pike. 
Teresa  M.  Gargan. 


Sarah  L.  Shepherd. 
Sarah  J.  Copp. 
Lucy  C.  Flynn. 


Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Perkins. 

**  Mr.  McDonough. 

"  Mr.  Fraesr. 

"  Mr.  Badger, 

"  Mr.  Fraser. 

"  Mr.  Porter. 

"  Mr.  Woodbury. 

**  Mr.  Haskins. 

**  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Slade. 
"  Mr.  Haskins. 


Cooper  Street. 

Sub' Committee,  Ht.  Flynn. 

*'  Mr.  McDonough. 


Thacher  Street. 


Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Badger. 
"  Mr.  Flynn. 

Mr.  Ricker. 


Josephine  B.  Silver. 
Martha  F.  Boody. 
Esther  W.  Mansfield. 


Ingraham  School,  Sheafe  Street. 

Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Porter. 
**  Mr.  Hall. 

"  Mr.  Ricker. 
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LAWRENCE   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 


COMMITTBB. 


Warren  P.  Adams,  Chairmant 
Liberty  D.  Packard, 
John  S.  H.  Fogg, 
Samuel  F.  Bachelder, 
James  Conboye, 
Hugh  J.  Toland, 


P.  J.  Whelton,  Secretary, 
Christopher  A.  Connor, 
Richard  J.  Fen  nelly, 
George  A.  Thayer, 
Edward  C.  Leonard. 


LAWRENCE    SCHOOL. 

B  Street,  corner  of  Third  Street, 

Larkin  Dunton,  Master,  Henry  L.  Clapp,  Usher. 

Amos  M.  Leonard,  Sub-Master.  Alice  Cooper,  MaMer's  Assistant, 

D.  A.  Hamlin,  Usher,  Emma  P.  Hall,  Head  Assistant, 


ASSISTANTS. 


Mary  E.  H.  Ottiwel, 
Abbie  C.  Burge, 
Margaret  A.  Gleason, 
Mary  A.  Conroy, 
Maiy  W.  Bragdon, 
Filena  Hurlbutt, 


Martha  S.  Damon, 
Margaret  Holmes, 
Margarette  A.  Moody, 
Catharine  M.  Lynch, 
Mary  E.  Stubbs, 
M.  Louise  Gillette. 


Mary  A.  Montague. 
Lucy  M.  Cragin. 
Anna  M.  Elwell. 
Ada  A.  Bradeen. 
Willietta  Bicknell. 
Elizabeth  S.  Lakeman. 
M.  E.  Witherell. 
Elizabeth  A.  McGrath. 
Ann  E.  Newell. 
Ophelia  S.  Newell. 
Sarah  M.  Brown. 
Alice  W.  ]^aker. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Broadway, 


Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Thayer. 

"  Mr.  Connor. 

"  Mr.  Fogg. 

"  Mr.  Packard. 

"  Mr.  Fennelly. 
"  Mr.  Bachelder. 

"  Mr.  Toland. 

"  Mr.  Whelton. 

**  Mr.  Leonard. 

"  Mr.  Packard. 

"  Mr.  Thayer. 

**  Mr.  Fogg. 
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LEWIS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 


George  H.  Monroe,  Chairman^ 

P.  0*Meara  Edson, 

Moody  Merrill, 

George  M.  Hobbs, 

George  E.  Emery, 

Joseph  A.  Tucker, 


John  Kneeland,  Secretary, 
Charles  K.  Dillaway, 
William  W.  Swan, 
Joel  Seavems, 
George  H.  Lloyd. 


LEWIS    SCHOOL. 


Corner  of  Dale  and  Sherman  Streets. 

William  L.  P.  Boardman,  Master,         Elizabeth  S.  Morse,  Head  Assistant, 
Charles  F.  King,  Suh- Master,  Sarah  E.  Fisher,  Master's  Head  As- 

Eunice  C.  Atwood,  Head  Assistant,        sisiant. 


ASSISTANT. 


Emily  B.  Eliot, 

Henrietta  M.  Young, 

Maria  L.  Miller, 

Lucetta  F.  Bean, 

Malvina  L.  Sears,  Sewing  Teacher. 


Louise  J.  HoTey, 
Susan  A.  Dutton, 
Martha  C.  Gerry. 
Gilbert  S.  May,  Janitor. 


Joanna  Monroe. 
Alice  C.  Pierce. 


Frances  N.  Brooks. 
Eliza  J.  Goss. 
Helen  Crombie. 
Caroline  Eliot. 


A.  B.  Eussell. 
Maria  L.  Burrell. 


Annie  E.  Bojmton. 
Frances  H.  C.  Bradley. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Thornton  Street, 

Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Hobbs. 
"  Mr.  Emery. 

Winthrop  Street. 

Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Merrill. 

"  Mr.  Kneeland. 

"  Mr.  Edson. 

"  Mr.  Seayems. 

Monroe  Street. 

Sub' Committee,  Mr.  DiUaway. 
"  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mount  Pleasant  Avenue. 

Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Tucker. 
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LINCOLN     SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 

COMMITTEE. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  Chairman^  Liberty  D.  Packard,  Secretary ^ 

John  S.  H.  Fogg,  George  A.  Thayer, 

Warren  P.  Adams,  Hugh  J.  Toland, 

Samuel  F.  Bacbeider,  Edward  C.  Leonard. 

LINCOLN    SCHOOL. 
Broadway y  near  K  Street, 

C.  Goodwin  Clark,  Master.  Clara  S.  Nye,  Master's  Assistant. 

Alonzo  G.  Ham,  Sub- Master,  Margaret  J.  Stuart,  Head  Assistant, 

'Mary  E.  Balch,  Bead  Assistant.  Ellen  L.  Pendleton,  Head  Assistant, 

ASSISTANTS. 

Harriet  E.  Marcy,  Abbie  M.  Cochrane, 

Vodiza  J.  Comey,  Myra  S.  Butterfleld, 

Abbie  M.  Holder, 

Emogene  F.  Willet,  Martha  B.  Dinsraore, 

Susan  Carty,  Ellen  R.  Wyman. 

Margaret  Reid,  Teaching  of  Sewing.  Joshua  B.  Emerson,  Janitor, 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

City  Point,  Fourth  Street,  near  L. 

Elizabeth  M.  Easton,  Mary  Cutler, 

Josephine  F.  Krogman,  Mary  A.  Crosby, 

Emma  L.  B.  Hintz,  Matilda  E.  Stevens. 

Sub-Committee,  Messrs.  Underwood,  Bachelder,  and  Packard. 

Capen  School,  Corner  of  I  and  Sixth  Streets, 

Laura  J.  Gerry,  Mary  E.  Powell, 

Susan  Hutchinson,  Mary  H.  Faxon. 


Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Thayer,  Fogg,  and  Adams. 


LYMAN    SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


Henry  S.  Washburn,  Chairman,  George  I).  Ricker,  Secretary, 

Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Willard  S.  Allen, 

John  Noble,  Reuben  Peterson,  Jr. 
George  H.  Plummer, 
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LYMAN    SCHOOL. 
Comer  of  Parts  and  Decatur  Streets, 

Hosea  H.  Lincoln,  Master.  Cordelia  Lothrop,  Master's  Assistant. 

George  K.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Sub- Master,      Mary  A.  Turner,  Head  Assistant, 
Eliza  F.  Russell,  Head  Assistant, 

ASSISTANTS. 

Amelia  H.  Pitman,  Lucy  J.  Lothrop, 

Maiy  P.  B.  Tewksbury,  Harriet  N.  Webster, 

Susan  J.  Adams,  Emma  P.  Morey. 

Clara  M.  Hovey,  Frances  C.  Close,  Sewing  Teacher. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Pa/ris  Street, 

Susan  H.  M.  Swan,  Harriet  N.  Tyler, 

Angeline  M.  Cudworth,  Abby  M.  Allen, 

Anna  I.  Duncan,  Elizabeth  A.  Turner. 

Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Plummer. 

Webster  Street. 
Mary  E.  Morse.  Svh- Committee,  Mr.  Washburn. 


MAYHEW    SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 


GOMMITTBB. 

Samuel  H.  Wentworth,  Chairman,  Frank  B.  Clock,  Secretary, 

William  A.  Rust,  William  J.  Porter, 

Lucius  Slade,  Ezra  Palmer, 

John  F.  Flynn,  Edward  B.  Rankin. 
Adino  B.  Hall, 

MAYHEW    SCHOOL 

Hawkins  Street. 

Samuel  Swan,  Master,  Emily  A.  Moulton,  Master's  Assistant, 

Quincy  E.  Dickerman,  Sub-Master.      George  W.  M.  Hall,  Usher. 
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Luciette  A.  Wentworth, 
Sarah  W.  I.  Copeland, 
Elizabeth  L.  West, 
Helen  M.  Coolidg«» 
Elizabeth  S.  Parker, 


Adeline  F.  Cutter, 
Alicia  0.  Quinby, 
Alice  A.  Tufts, 
Ruth  £.  Rowe. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Grant  Plaee,  Ckardon  Street. 


Emeline  C.  Farley, 
Ann  M.  F.  Sprague. 
Adelaide  C.  Williams. 
Abby  W.  SpUler. 
Affle  T.  Wier. 


Harriet  A.  Farrow. 
Harriet  S.  Lothrop. 


Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Rust 
«*  Mr.  Slade. 

"  Mr.  Clock. 

"  Mr.  Porter. 

"  Mr.  Pahner. 


Cooper  Street. 


Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Rankin. 
"  Mr.  HalL 


NORCROSS    SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 

GOMMITTEE. 


Christopher  A.  Connor,  Chavnnan, 
John  S.  H.  Fogg, 
Samuel  F.  Bachelder, 
Warren  P.  Adams, 
Francis  H.  Underwood, 


Richard  J.  Fennelly,  Secretoiry, 
Hugh  J.  Toland, 
James  Conboye, 
P.  J.  Whelton, 
George  A.  Thayer. 


NORCROSS    SCHOOL. 


Corner  of  D  and  Fifth  Streets. 

Josiah  A.  Steams,  Master. 
Fiducia  S.  Wells,  Head  Assistant 

ASSISTANTS. 


Mary  J.  Fennelly,  Master's  Read  As- 
sistant. 


Amanda  Marble, 
Sarah  A.  Gallagher, 
Juliette  Wyman, 
Miranda  A.  Bolkcom, 
Juliette  Smith, 
Mary  G.  Lanning, 


Sarah  B.  Abbott, 
Mary  Kyle, 
Anne  M.  Prescott, 
Harriet  E.  Johnston, 
Emma  L.  Eaton. 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Parkman  School^  Stiver  Sireet,  near  Dorchester  Avenue. 

Amelia  McEensie,  Sub- Committee f  Mr.  Fennelly. 

Harriet  L.  Rayne.  "               Mr.  Toland. 

Charlotte  L.  Jefferds.  "               Mr.  Adams. 

Isabel  M.  Kelren.  "               Mr.  Thayer. 

Mary  F.  Peeler.  "               Mr.  Connor. 

Mary  G.  A,  Toland.  **               Mr.  Conboye. 

Drake  School^  Comer  of  C  and  Third  Streets, 

Laura  A.  Read.  Svh- Committee,  Mr.  Fogg. 
Mary  K.  Davis.  "  Mr.  Whelton. 

Garafelia  M.  Morse.  "  Mr.  Underwood. 

Abby  C.  Nickerson.  **  Mr.  Bachelder. 

Lucinda  Smith.  "  Mr.  Connor. 

Sarah  V.  Conninghain.  *'  Mr.  Fennelly. 

D  Street  Chwreh, 
Frances  W.  Hussey.  Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Thayer. 

Ellen  J.  Cashman.  '*  Mr.  Toland. 


PHILLIPS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

COMMITTEE. 

William  0.  Johnson,  OheUrman,  James  Reed,  Secretary, 

William  A.  Rust,  John  H.  Woodbury, 

J.  Baxter  Upham,  Joseph  Willard, 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff, 

John  F.  Janris,  Loring  Lothrop. 
Hall  Curtis, 

PHILLIPS    SCHOOL. 

Phiaips  Street. 

James  Hovey,  Master.  George  Perkins,  Usher. 

Ellas  H.  Marston,  Sub- Master.  Laura  M.  Porter,  Head  Assistant. 

Annie  £.  Friend,  Master  *s  Assistant. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Elyira  M.  Harrington,  G^orgianna  A.  Monroe, 
Hannah  M.  Sutton,  Sarah  £.  Frye, 
Victoria  M.  Goss,     '  Esther  E.  Ball. 
,  Martha  F.  Whitman, 
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PRIMABY    SCHOOLS. 

FhOlips  Street. 


Elizabeth  W.  Nickerson. 
Sarah  A.  M.  Turner. 
Caroline  A.  Morrill. 


Eliza  A  Corthell. 
Barbara  C.  Farrington.' 


Elizabeth  N.  Smith. 


Ella  F.  Wright 


Sub-CommHieef  Mr.  Johnson. 
"  Mr.  Curtis. 

"  Mr.  Woodbury 

Anderson  Street. 

Suh'Committeey  Mr.  Jarris. 
"  Reed. 

Joy  Street. 

Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Willard. 

PhiUips  School- ITouse. 

Sub-Committee^  Mr.  Shurtleff. 


PRESCOTT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


John  Noble,  Chairman^ 
Warren  H.  Cudworth, 
Henry  S.  Washburn, 
George  H.  Flummer, 


COmflTTBB. 


John  W.  Eraser,  Secretary, 
Willard  S.  Allen, 
Beuben  Peterson,  Jr. 


FBESCOTT    SCHOOL. 


Prescott  Street,  EcLst  Boston, 


James  F.  Blackinton,  Master.  Elizabeth    R.    Drowne,    Maker's  As* 

Lewis  H.  Dutton,  Suh-MaMer.  sistant. 

Bemice    A.    De  Merritt,   Head  As-  Louise  S.  Hotchkiss,  Jlead  Assistant, 
sistant.  Frances  H.  Turner,  Head  Assistant. 


A8SI8TAKTS. 


Mary  A.  Ford, 
Ellenette  Pillsbury, 
Mary  D.  Day, 
Lucy  E.  David, 


Harriet  N.  Weed, 
Caroline  B.  Bigelow, 
Annie  G.  De  Silva. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Prescott  School- House, 


Hannan  L.  Manson, 
Emma  C.  Reed, 


Almaretta  J.  Critchett, 
Margaret  A.  Bartlett. 


Caroline  Ditson, 
Elizabeth  W.  Hazell, 


Mary  E.  Flummery 


Sub'Commitieey  Messrs.  Noble  and  Eraser. 

Rice  Building,  Saratoga  Street. 

Mary  M.  Foster. 
Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Peterson  and  Noble. 

Bennington-street  Chapel. 

Harriet  E.  Parker. 
Sv^- Committee,  Mr.  Noble. 


QUINCY   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COlfMITTEB. 


Joseph  D.  Fallon,  Chaimum, 

William  Woods, 

Henry  P.  Shattuck, 

John  P.  Reynolds, 

John  P.  Ordway, 

John  M.  Maguire, 

James  Conboye, 


Edward  B.  Rankin,  Secretary, 
Solon  Thornton, 
George  A.  Thayer, 
Edward  C.  Leonard, 
David  W.  Foster, 
Henry  J.  Coleman. 


QUINCY   SCHOOL. 

Tyler  Street. 


E.  Frank  Wood,  Master. 
Henry  C.  BuUard,  Usher. 
Olive  M.  Page,  Mead  Assistant. 


George  W.  Neal,  Sub-Master. 
Annie  M.  Lund,   Master's   Head  As- 
sistant. 


Louisa  F.  Monroe, 
Josephine  M.  Hanna, 
Ellen  J.  Frost, 
Charlotte  L.  Wheelwright, 
Margaret  F.  Tappan, 


ASSISTANTS. 


Emily  J.  Tucker, 
Mary  E.  Fogarty, 
Ellen  G.  0*Leary, 
Emily  B.  Peck. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Harriette  A.  Bettes, 
Priscilla  Johnson. 
Sarah  E.  Lewis. 
Emily  E.  Maynard. 
Julia  A.  O'Hara. 
Lavonne  E.  Walbridge. 
Ellen  E.  Leach. 
Susan  Frizzell. 
Loiusa  Bowker. 
Mary  L.  Richards. 
Julia  A.  Valentine. 


East  StreH. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Shattuck.* 
Mr.  Reynolds. 
Mr.  Woods. 
Mr.  Foster. 
Mr.  Ordway. 
Mr.  Conboye. 
Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Rankin. 
Sub- Committee,  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Leonard. 
"  "        Thornton  and  Thayer 

**  Mr.  Fallon. 


RICE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


OOlflflTTBB. 


Charles  L.  Flint,  Chairman, 

Wm.  B.  Merrill, 

J.  Coflin  Jones  Bnywn, 

Henry  C.  Hunt, 

Charles  Hutchins, 

Samuel  G.  Bowdlear, 


Charles  J.  Prescott,  Seeretarj, 
Lyman  Mason, 
William  T.  Brigham, 
William  H.  Baldwin, 
William  Read. 


RICB  SCHOOL. 


Comer  of  Da^mouth  a/nd  Appleton  Streets. 


Lucius  A.  Wheelock,  Master, 

Charles  F.  Kimball,  Usher. 

E.  Maria  Simonds,  Head  Assistant, 


Edward  Southworth,  Sub-Master. 
Florena  Gray,  Master's  Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Florence  Marshall, 
Clara  M.  Simonds, 
Hannah  E.  Bradley, 
Harriet  W.  Leatherbee, 
Mary  J.  Allison, 


Harriet  D.  Hinckley, 
Ella  T.  Gould, 
Henrietta  Jenkins, 
Dora  Brown, 
Eliza  Cox. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Josephine  G.  Whipple. 
Georgianna  A.  Ballard. 
Frances  M.  Sylvester. 
O.  Josephine  Bates. 
Jane  E.  Haskell. 


Suffolk  Street. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Reed. 

"  Mr.  Baldwin. 

"  Mr.  Prescott. 

«•  Mr.  Hutchins. 

**  Mr.  Mason. 


Mary  Beal. 
Ella  F.  Wyman. 
Ella  B.  Cheney. 
Grace  Hooper. 
Martha  Sprague. 


AppUUm  Street, 

Sub-Committee,  Mr.  Prescott 
"  Mr.  Brigham. 

"  Mr.  Flint. 

"  Mr.  Bowdlear. 

"  Mr.  Hunt. 


SHERWIN    SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEB. 


Ira  Allen,  Chairman, 
John  Kneeland, 
John  O.  Means, 
Stephen  G.  Deblois, 
Joseph  A.  Tucker, 


P.  O'Meara  Edson,  Secretary y 
Treffle  Garceau, 
Moody  Merrill, 
Albert  £.  Dunning, 
George  H.  Lloyd. 


SHERWIN   SCHOOL. 


Windsor  Street,  fronting  Madison  squa/re. 


S.  C.  Stone,  Master. 

Julia  F.  Long,  Masier^s  Head  Assist, 

Lucy  L.  Burgess,  Head  Assistant, 

Elizabeth  B.  Walton, 

Clara  H.  Balch, 

Harriet  A.  Lewis, 


Charles  W.  Hill,  Sub- Master, 

S.  Maria  Wheeler,  Head  Assistant, 

Martha  A.  Smith,  Head  Assistant, 

Sarah  R.  Bonney, 

Josephine  D.  Snow, 

Marian  Henshaw. 


A8SI8TJLNTS. 


Frances  McDonald, 

E.  Elizabeth  Boies, 

Frances  L.  Stockman, 

Maria  L.  Young,  Sewing  Teacher, 


Caroline  E.  Nickerson, 
Isadora  Bonney, 
AUce  T.  Kelley, 
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A.  Parker, 
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e  L.  Reed, 

L.  Marston. 
H.  Berry. 
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Weston  Street. 

Mary  E.  Gardner. 
Svh' Committee,  Mr.  Kneeland. 
Martha  E.  Page. 
Suh'Committeey  Mr.  Means. 

Franklin  Place. 

Sarah  J.  Dayis. 
Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Allen. 

Clara  C.  Walker. 
Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Grarcean. 

Avon  Place. 

Ahhj  E.  Ford. 
Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Tucker. 


Day's  Chapel. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mia  Dam. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Donning. 


SHURTLEFF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


OOMMITTBB. 


>.  H.  Fogg,  Chairman, 

8  H.  Underwood, 
n  P.  Adams, 

9  Sanford, 
Helton, 


Samuel  F.  Bachelder,  Secretary, 
George  A.  Thayer, 
Christopher  A.  Connor, 
Nath'l  B.  Shurtleff. 


SHURTLEFF  SCHOOL. 

Dorchester  Street,  South  Boston. 

C.  Hardon,  Master.  Anna  M.  Penniman,  Master^s  Assistant. 

B.  Morse,  Head  Assistant.  Lavfnia  B.  Pendleton,  Bead  Assistant. 

le  L.  Tolman,  Head  Assistant. 
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ASSISTAKTS. 


Martha  E.  Morse, 
Catharine  A.  Dwyer, 
Sarah  L.  Garrett, 
Harriet  S.  Howes, 
Julia  M.  Pease, 
William  Dillaway,  Janitor, 


Abhy  S.  Hammond, 

Margaret  T.  Pease, 

Roxanna  N.  Blanchard, 

Eliza  F.  Blacker, 

Eliza  M.  Cleary,  Sewing  Teacher. 


Susan  MuUoy. 

Ella  R.  Johnson. 
Edith  A.  Pope. 
Mary  A.  Jenkins. 
Grace  E.  Gragg. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Iffashington  Village. 

Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Connor. 

*'  Mr.  Shurtleff. 

*«  Mr.  Thayer. 

«*  Mr.  Whelton. 

"  Mr.  Fogg. 


ClinchlSchool,  F  Street,  comer  of  Seventh. 

Sarah  B.  Packard.  Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Sanford. 

Marion  W.  Rundlett.  '                     **              Mr.  Adams. 

Clara  G.  Dickson.  "              Mr.  Underwood. 

Mary  E.  Morse.  **             Mr.  Bachelder. 

Sophia  C.  Dudley.  **              Mr.  Fogg. 

Julia  F.  Baker.  '*             Mr.  Adams. 


WASHINGTON   AND   DUDLEY   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


OOMMITTEE. 


P.  O'Meara  Edson,  Chairman, 
Ira  Allen, 
John  O.  Means, 
James  Waldock, 
George  H.  Monroe, 


George  W.  Adams,  Secretary, 
Treffle  Garceau, 
Charles  K.  Dillaway, 
Joel  Seaverns, 
Albert  E.  Dunning. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

2000  Washington  Street. 

Leverett  M.  Chase,  Master.  Anna  M.  Williams,  Matter's  Assistant, 

Harriet  E.  Davenport,  ffead  Assistant. 
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ASSISTANTS. 


liooise  W.  Emmons, 
Mira  W.  Pond, 


LiUie  H.  Bowman, 
H.  AmeUa  PhUbrick. 


DUDLEY  SCHOOL. 
BariUtt  Street. 


Sarah  J.  Baker,  Principal, 
Jane  S.  Leayitt,  Head  Assistant. 


Dora  A.  Pickering,  Principalis  Assist. 


Mary  C.  Whippey, 
Mary  L.  Gore, 


Anna  M.  Stone. 
S.  Louise  Durant. 
Abby  S.  Oliver, 


Henrietta  M.  Wood, 


Mary  V.  Woodman. 


ASSISTANTS. 

Eliza  Brown, 
Maiy  S.  Sprague. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Vernon  Street. 

Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Seavems. 

4   **  Mr.  Means. 

Anna  T.  BicknelL 
Sub-Committee^  Mr.  Dillaway. 

PtUnam  Street. 

Mary  A.  Morse. 
Sub' Committee,  Mr.  Dunning. 

2030  Washington  Street. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Waldock. 


WELLS   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


John  F.  Jarvis,  Chairman, 
Wm.  A.  Ru'st, 
Loring  Lothrop, 
Wm.  0.  Johnson, 
Frank  B.  Clock, 
f        Nathl.  B.  Shurtleff, 


GOMHITTEB. 


James  A.  McDonough,  Secretary, 

Lucius  Slade, 

James  Reed, 

Samuel  H.  Wentworth, 

Ezra  S.  Palmer. 
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WELLS   SCHOOL. 


Comer  of  Blossom  and  McLean  Streets, 

Rodney  G.  Chaae,  Master.  Abby  J.  Boutwell,  Masier^s  Head  As- 

Mary  S.  Carter,  Head  Assistant.  sistant. 

Delia  A.  Varney,  Head  Assistant. 


Mary  W.  Perry, 
Mary  A.  C.  Williams, 
Elizabeth  P.  Winning, 
Matilda  A.  Gerry, 
Jas.  Martin,  Janitor. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Mary  T.  Locke, 
Mary  M.  Perry, 
Clara  J.  Simonds. 
Mrs.    Frances    E. 
Teacher. 


Stevens,    Sewing 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Emerson  Schooly  Poplar  Street. 


Maria  W.  Turner. 

Sub-Committee^ 

,  Mr.  Wentworth. 

Emma  Dexter. 

u 

Mr.  Reed. 

Anna  A.  James. 

u 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Eliza  A.  Freeman. 

(t 

Mr.  Clock. 

Sarah  C.  Chevaillier. 

« 

Mr.  Rust. 

Lucy  M.  A.  Redding. 

Dean  School,  WaU  Street. 

Mr.  McDonough. 

Georgiana  D.  Barstow. 

Sub- Committee  J 

,  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mary  L.  Bailey. 

It 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Lavinia  M.  Allen. 

(( 

Mr.  Slade. 

Lois  M.  Rea. 

(( 

Mr.  Wentworth. 

Adelaide  A.  Rea. 

(( 

Mr.  Slade. 

Isabella  Bennet 

(t 

Mr.  Clock. 

WINTHROP  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMHITTBB. 


Henry  P.  Shattuck,  Cha/i/nnan, 

J.  Coffin  Jones  Brown, 

John  P.  Reynolds, 

John  P.  Ordway, 

Francis  D.'  Stedman, 

John  H.  Woodbury, 

Eben  R.  Frost, 


William  Woods,  Secretary , 
Charles  J.  Prescott, 
John  M.  Maguire, 
George  F.  Bigelow, 
Henry  C.  Hunt, 
Samuel  B.  Cruft, 
Ezra  Palmer. 
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WINTHROP  SCHOOL. 


Tremoni  Street^  near  Elioi  Street, 

Bobert  Swan,  M(^ster.  Susan  A.  W.  Loring,   Mdster^s  Head 

May  Gertrude  Ladd,  Jlead  Assisiani.  Assistani. 

Emma  K.  Valentine,  Head  Assistant  Maria  L.  Barney,  Head  Assistant, 
Almira  Seymour,  Head  Assistant, 


Mary  F.  Light, 
Elizabeth  S.  Emmons, 
Harriet  R.  6.  De  Ribas, 
Emma  V.  Flagg, 
Caroline  F.  Welch, 
Mary  E.  Barstow, 
EUa  L.  Bird, 


▲S8ISTA1TT8. 


Edith  Adams, 

Mary  E.  Davis, 

Mary  J.  Danforth, 

Elizabeth  H.  Bird, 

Mary  C.  Jones,  Newtonville. 

Isabella  Camming,  Sewing  Teacher, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Rachel  R.  Thayer,  Braintree. 
Mary  B.  Browne, 
Ella  M.  Seavems. 
Mary  A.  B.  Gore. 
Frances  Torry. 


Caroline  S.  Crozier. 
Henrietta  Madigan. 
Emma  I.  Baker. 
Julia  A.  Mclntyre. 


Tyler  Street, 

Sub-Committesy  Mr.  Woods. 
**  Mr.  Ordway. 

**  Mr.  Frost. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds. 

**  Mr.  Bigelow. 

Hudson  Street. 

Sub- Committee,  Mr.  Palmer. 
"  Mr.  Maguire. 

"  Mr.  Cruft 

"  Mr.  Prescott. 


DORCHESTER  DISTRICT. 


GOHMITTBB. 


John  W.  Porter,  Secretary, 
John  H.  McKendry, 
John  Kneeland, 
J.  Coffin  Jones  Brown, 
Liberty  D.  Packard, 
Baylies  Sanford, 


William  T.  Adams,  Chairman^ 
William  W.  Swan, 
Benjamin  Cashing, 
Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff, 
Joseph  Willard. 
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ATHERTON  SCHOOL. 

Columbia  Street* 

Ella  S.  Wales,  Principal,  Edna  L.  Gleason,  Ataisiani. 

Committee^  Messrs.  Sanford  and  Willard. 

DORCHESTER  EVERETT  SCHOOL. 

Sumner  Street. 
Roland  F.  Alger,  Master,  Abbie  L.  W.  Eyerett,  Master^s  Assist 

ASSISTANTS. 

Elsie  J.  Parker,  Helen  M.  Hills. 

PRIMABT  TEACHERS. 

Cora  L.  Ethridge,  Annie  W.  Ford, 

Marlon  W.  Brooks. 

CommHieey  Messrs.  Swan  and  Packard. 

GIBSON  SCHOOL. 

8<^iool  Street, 
Wm.  E.  Endicott,  Master,  Emma  L.  Howe,  Master^s  Assistant, 

ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  J.  Homer,  Charlotte  E.  Baldwin. 

PRIMABT   TEACHERS. 

E.  Louise  Brown,  Ella  Whittredge. 

Committee,  Messrs.  Sanford  and"  Willard. 

HARRIS   SCHOOL. 

Adams  Street, 
Edwin  T.  Home,  Master.  Ann  Tolman,  Master's  Assistant, 

ASSISTANTS. 

Elizabeth  P.  Boynton,  Sarah  E.  Hearsey, 

J.  Annie  Bense. 

PRIMARY   TEACHERS. 

Marion  B.  Sherburne,  Ann  M.  Gilbert, 

Mary  C.  Edes. 

Committee,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Eneeland. 
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MATHER  SCHOOL. 

Meeting  House  IliU. 
Daniel  B.  Hubbard,  Master.  Sarah  W.  Symmes,  Master's  Assistant' 

ASSISTANTS. 

Lucy  J.  DunneU,  Annie  L.  Jenkins, 

Sarah  E.  Austin,  S.  Kate  Sbepard, 

Ella  L.  Howe. 

PBIMABT  TEACHERS. 

Ella  L.  Howe,  M.  Esther  Drake, 

Mary  P.  Pronk. 

Committee,  Messrs.  Cushing  and  Shurtleff. 

MINOT  SCHOOL. 

Walnut  Street, 
'  Joseph  T.  Ward,  Master.  Isabel  F.  P.  Emery,  Master's  Assistant. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Dora  Puffer,  Braintree,  Ann  E.  Collins. 

PBIMART  TBACHEES. 

Jane  M.  Seayems,  Frances  E.  Hildreth, 

Angelina  A.  Brigham. 

Committee,  Messrs.  Porter  and  Brown. 

STOUGHTON  SCHOOL. 

River  Street,  Lower  MiUs. 
Edward  M.  Lancaster,  Master.  S.  Louise  Pope,  Master's  Assistant. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Isabelle  A.  Worsley,  Emma  A.  Melville, 

Elizabeth  U.  Page. 

PBIH AST  TEACHEB8. 

Elizabeth  J.  Stetson,  R.  Ellenne  Robie, 

Hannah  E.  Pratt 

Committee^  Messrs.  McKendry  and  Porter. 
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STOUGHTON  INTERMEDIATE. 

Codman  Street, 

Mary  J.  Pope. 

Committee,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Kneeland. 

TILESTON  SCHOOL. 

Norfolk  Street,  Mattapan, 
Henry  B.  Miner,  Master, 

ASSISTANTS. 

Martha  A.  Baker,  Catherine  E.  Cook. 

PSIMART  TEACHBB. 

Elizabeth  S.  Fisher. 

Committee,  Messrs.  McKendry  and  Sanford. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

North  Margin  Street. 
Sarah  A.  Brackett 

East-Street  Place. 
Melissa  P.  Taylor. 

SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

11  Pemherton  Square, 
Sarah  Fuller,  Principal. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Annie  E.  Bond,  Ellen  L.  Barton. 

KINDERGARTEN   SCHOOL. 

Corner  of  AUston  and  Somerset  Streets. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Thomas,  Principal. 
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TRUANT  OFFICERS. 

is  divided  into  Truant  Districts,  to  which  the  officers  are  assigned 


BRB. 

DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOL  SECTIONS. 

North. 

Eliot,  Hancock. 

r. 

East  Boston. 

b. 

Central. 

Bowdoin,  Mayhew,  PhilUps,  Wells. 

dBon. 

Southern. 

Brlnuner,  Bowditch,  Quincy,  Win- 
throp. 

8. 

South  Boston. 

Bigelow,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Norcroas 
and  Shurtlcff. 

t. 

South. 

Dwight.  Everett,  Franklin,  Rice,  and 
Boylston. 

tosh. 

Roxbury,  East  District. 

Lewis,  Dearborn,  and  Washington. 

I. 

Roxbury,  West  District. 

Comins,  Dudley,  and  Sherwin. 

Bwett. 

Dorchester,  Northern  Dis- 
trict. 

Lewis,  Everett,  Mather.  Monroe,  and 
Atherton. 

!dB. 

Dorchester,  Southern  Dis- 
trict. 

High,  Harris,  Gib8on,TUerton,  SUiufh- 
ton,  and  Minot. 

cer  lias  one  or  more  order  boxer  located  in  his  district,  to  which  the 
Ely  send  cards  specifying  cases  which  should  be  investigated. 

is  are  located  as  follows :  — 

Order  Boxes. 

North  District, 

cock  School-house. 

iQ  Station  No.  1,  Hanover  street. 
I 

East  Boston, 

ns,  Chapman,  and  Frlescott  School-houses. 
:e  Station  No.  7,  Meridian  street. 


Central  District, 

hew  School-house. 

;e  Station  No.  3,  Joy  street. 
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Southern  District, 

Brimmer  and  Quincy  School-houses. 
Police  Station  No.  4,  La  Grange  street. 

South  Boston, 

Bigelow  and  Lincoln  School-houses. 

Police  Station  No.  6,  Broadway,  near  0  street. 

South  District. 

D wight  and  Kice  School-houses. 

Police  Station  No.  5,  East  Dedham  street. 

Roxbury,  East  District. 
Dearborn,  Lewis,  and  Washington  School-houses. 

Roxhwry,  West  District. 
Sherwin  and  Common  School-houses. 

Dorchester,  Northern  District. 
Lewis,  Everett,  Mather,  and  Monroe  School-houses. 

Dorchester,  Southern  District. 
Harris,  Gibson,  Stoughton,  and  Minot  School-houses. 

The  Truant  Officers  meet  the  first  Monday  in  each  month,  at  \lh  o'clock,  at 
the  Truant  Office,  in  the  Court-house ;  also,  at  12il  o'clock  the  same  day,  at 
the  Boom  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Hall. 
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